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THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM. 


PART  FIRST. 

THE  SUMMARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 


HISTORICAL  NOTE. 

The  word  Catechism  comes  from  a  Greek  term, 
which  means  to  utter  sound ,  and  so  to  teach  by  the 
voice.  A  Catechism  of  religion,  therefore,  is  a 
book  which  gives  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
religion  ;  and  as  it  is  intended  primarily  for  oral  in¬ 
struction,  it  takes  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

This  one  is  called  the  Shorter  Catechism ,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  another,  known  as  the  Larger 
Catechism,  which  was  prepared  for  learners  who 
have  already  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Both  were  the  work  of  the  famous  Westminster 
Assembly.  This  great  gathering  of  divines  was 
called  together  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England  more  thoroughly  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline.  It  sought  to  purify  it  from  things 
not  consistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  bring  it 
into  greater  harmony  with  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Scotland  and  the  Continent.  It  consisted  of  151 
English  members,  of  whom  121  were  clergymen 
and  30  lay  assessors.  To  these  were  added  certain 
commissioners  from  Scotland,  who  were  nominated 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  and  occupied 
a  distinct  position  in  the  Assembly.  The  Scotch 


commissioners  who  were  originally  appointed  were 
eight  in  number,  and  should  be  known  to  the  youth 
of  Scotland.  Five  of  them  were  ministers — namely, 
Alexander  Henderson,  rector  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  successor  of  John  Knox  and 
Andrew  Melville  as  leader  of  the  church ;  Robert 
Baillie,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow,  who  has  been  called  “  the  plea¬ 
santest  of  letter-gossips  ”  ;  George  Gillespie,  minister 
at  Edinburgh,  the  youngest  of  the  party,  but  a  man 
of  conspicuous  ability  in  debate  ;  Samuel  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Principal  of  St 
Mary’s  College,  St  Andrews,  “  the  true  Saint  and 
Martyr  of  the  Covenant”  ;  and  Robert  Douglas,  who, 
however,  did  not  take  his  seat.  The  remaining  three 
were  elders — namely,  John,  Earl  of  Cassilis  ;  John, 
Lord  Maitland,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
ended  by  becoming  the  fierce  persecutor  of  the  cause 
which  at  first  he  fervently  supported ;  and  Sir 
Archibald  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in  many  respects 
a  remarkable  man. 

The  Assembly  was  opened  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  1st  July  1643.  In  accordance  with  its  ap¬ 
pointment  it  laboured  diligently  at  the  preparation 
of  a  creed,  a  form  of  worship,  and  a  system  of  church 
government,  which  might  be  used  in  common  by  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
It  took  about  five  and  a  half  years  to  finish  its  pro¬ 
per  work,  but  it  sat  altogether  for  nearly  nine  years. 
Its  last  session  was  held  on  the  25th  March  1652,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  known  in  English  history  as  “  the  Rump,” 
was  dissolved  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Different  parties 
were  represented  in  it — the  Episcopalians,  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  the  Independents,  the  Erastians  or  those 
who  held  that  the  Church  should  be  dealt  with  simply 
as  a  department  of  the  State.  But  the  Presbyterians 
were  the  strongest  party.  This  Assembly  ranks 
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among  the  greatest  of  all  the  Protestant  councils. 
It  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  have 
not  been  in  sympathy  with  its  decisions,  to  have 
been  distinguished  in  no  ordinary  measure  by  piety, 
learning,  ability,  and  the  devout  determination  to 
make  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  only,  the  rule  of 
all  that  should  be  believed  and  done  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  may  be  regarded  as  the 
choicest  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  Westminstei 
Assembly.  Many  Catechisms  had  been  published 
before  this  one.  The  troubled  years  between  160C 
and  1645  were  remarkable  for  the  number  they  pro¬ 
duced.  But  the  Shorter  Catechism  surpassed  them 
all,  and  remains  the  most  finished  expression  of  the 
robust  faith  of  our  Puritan  forefathers.  It  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  year  1647.  It  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  28th 
July  1648,  and  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  the 
7th  February  1649.  The  God-fearing  people  of 
these  days  received  it  gladly,  and  it  soon  became 
extensively  used  by  others  as  well  as  Presbyterians. 
No  Protestant  Catechism,  indeed,  has  been  accepted 
so  widely,  or  by  so  many  different  branches  of 
the  Church  of  the  Beformation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Luther’s  Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  It  has  been  rightly  classed  with  these 
two,  and  described  as  “one  of  the  three  typical 
Catechisms  of  Protestantism  which  are  likely  to  last 
to  the  end  of  time.” 

It  is  as  simple  in  its  plan  as  it  is  clear,  concise, 
and  well-considered  in  its  language.  The  first  three 
Questions  are  introductory  and  deal  with  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  religion.  The  body  of  the  Catechism  com¬ 
mences  at  the  Fourth  Question,  and  is  constructed 
in  two  main  divisions.  The  first  is  a  summary  of 
doctrine,  and  extends  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Question. 
The  second  is  a  summary  of  duty,  and  extends  from 
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the  Thirty -ninth  Question  to  the  end.  All  is 
arranged  in  the  most  careful  and  orderly  way  within 
each  of  these  divisions.  The  logical  connection  of 
the  various  Questions  which  make  up  this  First  Part, 
with  which  we  have  at  present  to  deal,  will  be  seen 
as  we  proceed.  The  doctrine  of  God  is  unfolded 
first  as  regards  His  nature,  His  attributes,  and  the 
persons  in  the  Godhead  (Questions  4,  5,  6) ;  then  as 
regards  His  decrees  and  His  works,  including  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man  (Questions  7-20)  ;  then  as 
regards  the  person  and  work  of  the  Son  (Questions 
21-28) ;  and  finally  as  regards  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
(Questions  29-38). 

The  Shorter  Catechism  has  never  failed  to  be 
esteemed  where  Bible  truth  has  been  loved,  and  the 
principles  of  the  great  Puritans  valued.  Our  own 
country  owes  more  to  it  than  we  can  well  say.  It 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  best  men,  and  should 
continue  to  be  dear  to  the  sons  of  Scotland.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  recent  Scotchmen  has  spoken  of 
its  First  Question  in  terms  which  should  be  treasured 
by  the  youth  of  our  country.  They  show  what  the 
Catechism  as  a  whole  may  be  to  us,  if  we  use  it 
worthily.  “  The  older  I  grow,”  said  Thomas  Carlyle, 
“and  I  now  stand  upon  the  brink  of  eternity — the 
more  comes  back  to  me  the  first  sentence  in  the 
Catechism  which  I  learned  when  a  child,  and  the 
fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning  becomes  :  ‘  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  1  To  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy 
Him  for  ever.’  ” 
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TEE  EXPOSITION. 

Question  1.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? 

Answer.  Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,a 
and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever.6 

a  1  Cor.  x.  31.  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

b  Ps.  lxxiii.  25.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee.  V.  26.  My  flesh  and  my 
heart  faileth :  hut  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for 
ever. 


The  Catechism  does  not  pause  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  religion  which  it  explains.  It  begins  by 
stating  at  once  in  the  broadest  and  most  scriptural 
terms,  what  true  religion  implies,  what  it  requires, 
and  what  it  gives. 

Man’s  Chief  End.  The  word  ‘end,’  which  means 
properly  the  ‘  extreme  point  of  a  thing,’  may 
denote  either  the  point  which  is  reached  or  the 
point  which  is  aimed  at.  So  it  comes  to  be  used  for 
both  result  and  object.  It  has  the  latter  sense  when 
we  speak  of  a  man’s  “  private  ends.”  It  has  the 
same  sense  occasionally  in  the  Bible,  as  when  Paul 
says  that  “  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity” 
(1  Tim.  i.  5).  So  here  it  signifies  the  object  for 
which  man  exists,  the  purpose  of  his  life,  the  aim 
set  before  him.  The  Catechism  speaks,  however, 
of  man’s  *  chief  end,’  to  indicate  that  there  are 
various  objects  which  he  has  to  fulfil,  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men,  the  performance  of  ordinary  duty, 
and  the  like ;  while  yet  there  is  one  which  is 
superior  to  all,  and  to  which  all  others  look. 

Is  to  glorify  God.  The  supreme  object  which  is 
proposed  to  man  implies  two  things.  First,  it  is 
to  glorify  God.  The  word  i glorify’  means  some¬ 
times  to  make  one  glorious,  or  bestow  glory  on  one  ; 
sometimes  to  acknowledge  one  to  be  glorious,  or  to 
show  forth  his  glory.  In  the  former  sense  botb 
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Christ  Himself  (Aets  iii.  13)  and  the  justified  (Rom. 
viii.  30)  are  said  to  be  glorified  by  God.  But  in 
this  sense  God  cannot  be  glorified  by  us;  for  we 
can  add  nothing  to  the  perfection  which  He  has. 
In  the  latter  sense  the  word  occurs  very  frequently 
in  Scripture,  and  in  this  we  can  glorify  God,  and 
are  appointed  to  do  so,  by  confessing  Him  to  be 
glorious,  honouring  and  praising  Him  as  such,  and 
making  His  majesty  and  goodness  known  to  others. 
Notice  in  what  ways  the  Bible  shows  God  to  be 
glorified  by  His  servants,  e.g.,  by  praise  (Psalm  1.  23), 
by  the  example  of  good  works  (Matt.  v.  16),  by  a 
Christian  death  (John  xxi.  19),  &c. 

But  it  is  also  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever:  joy  is  the 
emotion  which  is  kindled  in  us  by  good.  To  “  enjoy 
God,”  therefore,  is  to  have  Him  as  our  own,  and  to 
find  the  good  of  our  life  in  Him.  The  psalms  and 
prophecies  are  full  of  the  feeling  that  God  is  our  true 
joy,  because  He  is  our  highest  good  (Ps.  xvi.  11; 
xliii.  4 ;  Isa  xxix.  19).  The  New  Testament,  in 
like  manner,  teaches  us  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
(Phil.  iii.  1  ;  iv.  4).  And  as  this  is  the  one  true  joy, 
so  is  it  the  only  lasting  joy.  Hence  the  addition  of 
the  ‘  for  ever.’  These  two  things,  the  glorifying  of 
God  and  the  enjoying  him,  go  together.  The  latter 
cannot  exist  apart  from  the  former  ;  and  the  measure 
of  the  joy  will  be  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
glorifying. 

No  book  has  ever  proposed  so  lofty  a  purpose  for 
man,  or  set  before  him  so  exalted  a  destiny  as  the 
Bible.  If  it  gives  the  most  humbling  view  of  what 
we  have  become  by  sin,  it  gives  the  highest  view 
of  what  God  designed  us  to  be.  It  tells  us  that 
when  He  created  us,  He  made  us  capable  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  supreme  object,  and  of  attaining  the 
highest  good,  in  our  life.  It  tells  us  also  that  His 
grace  makes  this  possible  for  us  still. 
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Question  2.  What  rule  hath  God  given  to 
direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  f 

Answer.  The  Word  of  God,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments, a  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may 
glorify  and  enjoy  him.6 

a.  Eph.  ii.  20.  And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  pi’ophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 

2  Tim.  iii.  16.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness. 

b  1  John  i.  3.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellow¬ 
ship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 


To  reach  so  lofty  an  end  we  require  direction. 
Having  stated,  therefore,  what  we  are  meant  to 
make  of  our  life,  and  what  our  life  is  meant  to  yield 
us,  the  Catechism  next  explains  what  guidance  is 
provided,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  Word  of  God  :  that  is,  the  revelation  of  God,  that 
by  which  He  makes  His  will  known.  The  security 
that  the  purpose  of  our  life  may  be  made  good  is  the 
fact  that  He  who  has  set  this  purpose  before  us  is 
not  an  unknown  God,  but  One  who  has  opened  His 
mind  to  us.  God  reveals  Himself  and  His  will  to 
us  in  various  ways.  He  does  so  in  Jesus  Christ  (see 
Heb.  i.  1  and  Question  24) ;  and  as  Christ  is  the 
final  revelation  of  God’s  mind,  He  is  above  all  else 
the  Word  (John  i.  1).  But  God  makes  Himself 
known  also  in  nature,  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  Bible. 
The  last  is  intended  here. 

Which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  So  it  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  term  ‘  Scriptures  ’  meaning  simply 
‘  writings/  but  being  used  distinctively  of  the  sacred 
writings  which  make  up  the  Bible  ( e.g .,  Luke  xxiv. 
27).  These  are  further  described  as  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ,  to  indicate  the  two  great  periods  or 
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dispensations  to  which  they  belong.  The  English 
word  testament  means  much  the  same  as  a  will — that 
is  to  say,  the  writing  by  which  a  man  declares  how 
he  will  have  his  property  disposed  of  after  his  death. 
Here,  however,  it  represents  a  Bible  word  which 
means  simply  a  covenant ,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  two 
economies ,  administrations ,  or  covenants  as  they  are 
called,  under  which  God  placed  first  His  Jewish 
people  and  then  Christians.  The  J  ewish  Scriptures, 
therefore,  are  to  be  accepted  as  containing  the  ‘  Word 
of  God  ’  as  well  as  the  Christian. 

Is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and 
enjoy  Him.  This  Word  is  stated  to  be  the  rule  to  direct 
us — that  is  to  say,  the  guide  and  standard  we  are  to 
follow  in  all  matters  of  religious  knowledge  and  duty. 
With  reference  to  this,  the  Scriptures  are  called 
canonical ,  a  term  taken  from  the  Greek  word  which 
means  a  rule ,  and  designating  the  writings  which  are 
to  be  received  as  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
God’s  mind .  But  it  is  said  also  to  be  ‘  the  only  rule,’ 
&c.  This  expresses  the  Protestant  view  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  distinguished  from  the  views  of  other  churches 
which  do  not  give  the  same  supreme  place  to  it.  It 
refers  specially  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
which  joins  tradition  to  Scripture.  By  this  it  means 
a  body  of  truth  which  it  supposes  to  have  comedown  in 
oral  form  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  and  it 
teaches  that  this  unwritten  tradition  is  to  be  honoured 
both  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  and  as  a  distinct 
section  of  revelation.  Our  doctrine,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  faith  and  duty  is 
given  us  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  written  Word  of 
God  is  so  complete  in  itself  that  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  it  by  men.  In  virtue  also  of  the  light 
which  is  in  it,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  it  is  made  so  clear  to  the  spiritual  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  needs  no  official  interpreter,  such  as  Pope 
or  Church  Council. 

Notice  how  constantly  both  our  Lord  Himself  and 
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His  apostles  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  (Matt,  xxi 
42  ;  xxii.  29 ;  Acts  xvii.  2  ;  Rom.  iv.  3 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
6  ;  James  iv.  5).  Notice,  too,  the  character  given  to 
the  Bereans  (Acts  xvii.  11),  to  Apollos  (Acts  xviii. 
24),  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Commit  to  memory 
the  golden  text,  John  v.  39. 

Question  3.  What  do  the  Scriptures  princi¬ 
pally  teach  ? 

Ansicer.  The  Scriptures  principally  teach 
what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and 
what  duty  God  requires  of  man.8 

a  2  Tim.  i.  13.  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 


This  question  states  the  things  for  which  above  all 
else  we  are  to  study  the  Word  of  God,  and  follow  it 
as  our  rule.  In  so  doing,  it  gives  a'brief  summary  of 
of  all  that  is  to  be  explained  at  length  in  the  rest  of 
the  Catechism. 

The  Scriptures  principally  teach.  They  teach  us 
many  things,  being  largely  occupied  with  narra¬ 
tives  of  historical  personages  and  events,  laws  and 
institutions.  All  these  are  of  interest  and  value. 
But  there  are  two  things  which  make  the  main 
message  of  the  Scriptures.  The  first  is,  what 
we  are  to  believe  concerning  God.  The  purpose  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  help  us  to  know  God.  This  know¬ 
ledge  is  here  called  belief,  because  it  is  a  knowledge 
which  comes  not  by  immediate,  personal  observation, 
but  mediately  by  teaching  or  testimony.  The  second 
is,  what  duty  God  requires  of  man;  in  other  words, 
what  we  ought  to  do  to  God.  For  duty  V3  just  that 
which  is  due  from  one  to  another. 

These  two  things,  too,  are  vitally  connected.  Our 
life  in  the  sight  of  God  will  be  according  to  our 
thoughts  of  God  Himself.  To  be  what  God  requires 
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of  us,  we  mu3t  believe  worthily  in  God  Himself  (see 
Heb.  xi.  6). 

Question  4.  What  is  God  ? 

Answer.  God  is  a  Spirit,"  infinite,6  eternal,* 
and  unchangeable/  in  his  being,*  wisdom/ 
power, u  holiness,6  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.* 

a  John  iv.  24.  God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

6  Job  xi.  7.  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ? 

c  Ps.  xc.  2.  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  ait  God. 

d  James  i.  17.  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning. 

e  Exod.  ill.  14.  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM: 
and  he  said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM 
hath  sent  me  unto  you. 

/  Ps.  cxlvii.  5.  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power;  his  under¬ 
standing  is  infinite. 

g  Rev.  iv.  8.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come. 

h  Rev.  xv.  4.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thj 
name?  for  thou  only  art  holy. 

i  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  graciotL 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  V.  7.  Keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin, 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

We  begin  here  the  statement  of  Christian  doctrine, 
to  which  the  previous  questions  are  introductory. 
This  section  extends  to  question  38,  and  unfolds 
what  we  are  to  believe  concerning  God.  The  Cate¬ 
chism  gives  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  It 
takes  that  for  granted,  as  the  Bible  does,  and  starts 
at  once  with  a  statement  of  what  God  is,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match  for  dignity  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  form  combined  with  brevity. 

God  is  a  Spirit:  this  is  the  declaration  of  Him 
who  has  authority,  such  as  no  other  can  claim,  to 
tell  ns  what  God  is  (John  iv.  24).  God  is  so  great 
that  He  receives  many  different  names  in  Scripture, 
and  the  largest  variety  of  terms  can,  at  the  best, 
convey  only  a  partial  idea  of  what  He  is.  He  re- 
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ceives  also  three  memQrable  designations,  God  is 
light,  God  is  love,  God  is  a  Spirit.  All  three 
occur  in  the  writings  of  John  (1  John  i.  5  ;  iv.  8; 
John  iv.  24).  They  are  not  formal  definitions,  how¬ 
ever,  but  are  meant  for  practical  purposes.  Even 
this  one,  God  is  a  Spirit,  is  given  by  Christ  not  as  a 
theoretical  expression  of  what  God  is,  but  to  help  a 
poor  woman  to  understand  what  it  is  to  worship 
God.  Of  the  three  this  one  is  the  largest  and  most 
absolute.  Christ’s  use  of  it  warrants  us  to  believe 
that  God  is  in  perfect  measure  that  which  we  under¬ 
stand  by  the  word  Spirit  in  ourselves.  Spirit  is  the 
opposite  of  body  or  matter.  We  are  to  think  of 
God,  therefore,  as  without  bodily  parts,  not  to  be 
seen  by  the  bodily  eye  or  grasped  by  the  bodily 
hand.  Matter  is  unconscious,  inert,  locally  con¬ 
fined.  Spirit  is  conscious,  active,  limited  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  place.  As  Spirit,  therefore,  God  is  a  think¬ 
ing,  active,  free  being,  or,  in  brief,  a  Personal  God. 

This  Spirit,  who  is  God,  is  described  next  by  three 
qualities :  infinite,  that  is,  unlimited,  subject  to  no 
restriction  of  space  or  anything  else  (1  Kings  viii. 
27);  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end,  subject  to 
none  of  the  restrictions  of  time  (1  Tim.  i.  17); 
unchangeable,  subject  to  none  of  the  inconstancies 
and  uncertainties  which  belong  to  us  (Mai.  iii.  6). 

He  is  further  described  in  respect  of  seven  great 
properties  which  are  His :  Being,  that  is,  nature  or 
existence.  God  indeed  is  the  only  real  existence, 
because  He  is  the  only  One  who  depends  for  His 
existence  on  nothing  outside  Himself.  Wisdom,  not 
merely  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  the 
intelligence  which  at  once  sees  all,  and  directs  all  to 
great  and  gracious  ends  (Pom.  xi.  33).  So  God  is 
often  contrasted  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  un¬ 
conscious  "and  unintelligent  deities  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  New  Testament  He  is  the  ‘  only  wise  ’  God 
(1  Tim.  i.  17)  ;  and  His  ‘ manifold  wisdom'  is  declared 
to  appear  in  the  Gospel  (Eph.  iii.  10).  Poweri  or 
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capacity  to  do.  God  alone  has  power  in  the  sense  of 
ability  to  do  all  that  He  wills.  He  is  Almighty, 
Omnipotent.  He  bears  that  name  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (i.  8,  &c.). 
He  bears  it  more  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  most  particularly  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs 
(Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  xxviii.  3 ;  Exod.  vi.  3,  &c.).  Holiness, 
a  term  of  the  same  family  as  wholeness ,  wholesomejiess , 
health ,  and  expressing  the  moral  elevation  of  God. 
It  has  the  idea  of  separateness.  Israel  as  a  holy 
people  is  a  people  set  apart  to  God.  So  the  holiness 
of  God  is  His  absolute  freedom  from  the  impurity 
and  imperfection  which  belong  to  us.  It  fills  a  very 
large  space  in  the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xv.  11 ; 
Isaiah  vi.  3,  &c.).  Christ  Himself  applies  it  to  God 
in  prayer  (John  xvii.  11).  In  virtue  of  this  holi¬ 
ness,  God  cannot  look  with  pleasure  or  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  anything  that  is  not  wholly  right  and  good. 
The  God  of  the  Bible  is  entirely  distinguished  from 
the  gods  of  heathenism  by  this  great  quality  of 
holiness.  Justice,  a  sense  of  this  is  natural  to  men, 
and  thus  we  can  better  understand  what  justice  is  in 
God  than  what  holiness  is.  It  means  that  all  that 
He  is  and  all  that  He  does  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  eternal  law  of  right.  It  means  also  that  He 
deals  with  men  according  to  the  moral  quality  of 
their  works,  punishing  evil  and  wrong,  rewarding 
the  good  and  right  (Psalm  lxxxix.  14  ;  Rev.  xv.  3). 
Goodness,  God  is  good  in  two  senses,  viz.,  in  the 
larger  sense  of  being  morally  perfect,  as  when  J esus 
says  there  is  none  good  but  one  that  is  God  (Matt, 
xix.  17),  and  in  the  more  definite  sense  of  kind  or 
benevolent.  It  is  probably  the  latter  that  is  meant 
here.  It  is  that  in  God  in  virtue  of  which  He  seeks 
the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  and  bestows  on  them 
what  is  best  (Ps.  xxxiii.  5 ;  cxlv.  9).  It  is  called 
mercy  when  it  is  shown  to  the  miserable ;  long- 
suffering  when  it  delays  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  ;  grace  when  it  is  bestowed  on  the  unworthy  : 
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compassion  when  it  looks  to  the  needy,  the  sorrow¬ 
ful,  the  suffering.  It  extends  to  all  God's  creatures 
(Psalm  cxlv.  9).  It  becomes  love  when  its  object  is 
man.  It  is  seen  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  gift 
of  Christ  and  His  Gospel.  Truth,  here  probably 
much  the  same  as  faithfulness.  God  is  true  in  the 
sense  that  He  is  real  as  opposed  to  the  false  or  pre¬ 
tended  ;  and  in  the  sense  that  He  is  reliable  or 
veracious.  Because  He  is  true  all  His  promises  and 
all  His  threatenings  are  alike  certain,  and  He  is 
Himself  to  be  implicitly  trusted  in  all  that  He  says. 
See  such  great  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
Deut.  xxxii.  4,  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  For  His  faithful¬ 
ness  see  Psalm  xxxvi.  5,  Isaiah  xxv.  1,  and  these 
important  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  1  Cor.  i.  9, 
1  Thes.  v.  24,  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

The  adjectives  in  this  question  qualify  all  the 
nouns.  God  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
in  His  being.  He  is  also  infinite,  eternal,  and  un¬ 
changeable  in  His  wisdom  and  all  the  other  matters 
that  follow.  These  are  known  in  theology  as  the 
attributes ,  by  which  are  meant  qualities  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  a  person.  They  have  been  divided 
into  several  classes  by  theologians,  as  e.g.,  into 
natural  and  moral ,  or  into  communicable  and  in¬ 
communicable.  The  communicable  attributes  are 
those,  such  as  wisdom  and  the  others  which  follow 
it  here,  which  man  can  to  some  extent  share  with 
God.  The  incommunicable  are  those,  such  as  infinity 
and  eternity,  and  immutability,  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  man.  The  attributes  are  all  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  God’s  goodness  is  a  holy  goodness; 
His  power  is  a  power  used  with  wisdom  ;  His  truth 
is  a  truth  in  the  service  of  justice. 
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Question  5.  Are  there  more  Gods  than  one  ? 

Answer.  There  is  but  one  only,®  the  living  and 
true  God.6 

a  Deut.  vi.  4.  Hear,  0  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 

b  Jer.  x.  10.  But  the  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living  God, 
and  an  everlasting  King. 

This  question  deals  with  the  Unity  of  God.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  Unity  or  Oneness— that  of  number , 
and  that  of  species  or  kind.  Hence,  it  is  said,  not 
merely  there  is  but  One,  but  there  is  but  One  only. 
There  is  one  God,  not  two  or  many  gods ;  and  this 
one  God  is  only  God,  unique  and  incomj^trable, 
such  in  kind  that  there  is  and  can  be  none  like  Him 
(2  Sam.  vii.  22  ;  Isaiah  xliv.  6).  This  truth  was 
taught  by  the  Old  Testament  in  opposition  to  the 
heathen  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  which  is  called 
Polytheism. .  It  is  opposed  also  to  what  is  called 
Dualism,  or  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  eternal 
and  conflicting  powers,  such  as  was  held  by  the 
ancient  Persians.  The  unity  of  God  was  lost  sight 
of  even  by  the  greatest  nations  of  the  old  world, 
and  with  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  their  moral 
character.  Even  Israel  for  many  centuries  betrayed 
a  fatal  disposition  to  fall  away  from  it. 

The  Living — a  frequent  and  expressive  title  of 
God.  It  means  that  He  has  life  in  Himself,  and 
is  the  source  of  all  life  in  all  others  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9). 
But  it  means  also  that,  having  life  in  Himself,  He  is 
able  to  reveal  Himself,  enter  into  fellowship  with 
men,  and  do  great  things  for  them.  So  it  is  for  the 
living  God  that  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  cried 
out  (Ps.  xlii.  2  ;  lxxxiv.  2)  ;  and  the  prophets  often 
contrast  the  living  God  of  Israel  with  the  gods 
of  heathenism,  who  could  do  nothing  for  their 
worshippers.  Not  less  significant  is  the  use  of  this 
title  in  the  New  Testament,  in  such  passages  as 
Acts  xiv.  15  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3,  &c.  Notice  how  Christ 
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Bpeaks  of  the  living  Father  (John  vi.  57);  how  Christ 
Himself  is  acknowledged  in  Peter’s  great  confes¬ 
sion  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16);  how 
believers  are  called  the  children  of  the  living  God 
(Rom.  ix.  26) ;  how  the  church  is  called  the  Church 
of  the  living  God  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  And  true  God — 
a  term  used  by  Christ  Himself  (John  xvii.  3),  and 
joined  with  the  word  living  by  Paul  (1  Thess.  i.  9). 
Here,  probably,  it  means  real  as  opposed  to  what  is 
merely  in  semblance.  The  true  God  is  the  God  who 
really  exists,  and  is  all  that  He  seems  or  professes 
to  be. 

Question  6.  How  many  persons  are  there  in 
the  Godhead  i 

Answer.  There  are  three  persons  in  the  God¬ 
head  ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; a 
and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  sub¬ 
stance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.6 

a  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  cff-  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

b  1  John  v.  7.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one. 

This  question  carries  us  from  the  Unity  of  God 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  term  Trinity , 
which  comes  from  two  Latin  words  meaning  three 
and  one ,  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  has  been 
formed  in  order  shortly  to  express  what  Scripture 
teaches  about  God.  Mohammedanism,  the  religion 
of  the  false  Prophet,  also  holds  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  one  God.  But  the  unity  ascribed  to  God  by 
that  religion  is  very  different  from  the  unity  in 
which  we  believe.  The  oneness  affirmed  of  God  by 
the  Bible  is  a  oneness  of  an  entirely  incomparable 
kind.  It  is  a  oneness  containing  an  infinite  fulness 
of  life  and  admitting  of  distinctions  and  fellowship 
within  it. 


There  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  By  Godhead , 
which  is  the  same  as  Godhood ,  we  mean  the  Divine 
Nature  as  a  whole  ;  and  by  person ,  a  distinct  subsist¬ 
ence  in  that  Nature.  The  God  of  Revelation  is  un¬ 
like  any  other  God  that  has  ever  been  believed  in, 
because  while  He  is  One,  His  Nature  or  Godhood  is 
not  a  solitary  unit,  but  has  within  it  three  subsis¬ 
tences.  These  are  called  persons  to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  merely  three  manifestations  or  energies 
of  a  single  Divine  power,  but  three  distinct  lives,  or 
Selfs,  within  the  One  Divine  Nature,  having  the 
properties  which  distinguish  life  between  person 
and  person  amongst  ourselves.  In  naming  them 
persons ,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  word  can  give  any 
sufficient  idea  of  the  mysterious  mode  of  life  in  God, 
but  that  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible  as  having 
relations  to  each  other,  such  as  we  see  persons  have 
with  persons.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost :  these  are  the  names  used  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  best  fitted  to  convey  to  us  some  conception  of 
the  Divine  realities.  They  are  names  which  express 
.  all  that  is  highest,  most  vital,  and  most  gracious  in 
the  revelation  of  God  given  us  in  the  Gospel.  They 
indicate  that  each  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
has  His  characteristic  property.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  First  Person  to  receive  His  life  from  none  ; 
of  the  Second,  to  have  His  life  from  the  First,  and 
so  He  is  the  only  begotten  Son  (John  iii.  16) ;  of  the 
Third,  to  have  His  life  from  the  First  and  the 
Second,  and  so  He  is  revealed  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (John  xv.  26).  The  three  Per¬ 
sons  are  also  revealed  as  having  three  several  parts 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  That  work  originates 
in  the  Father’s  counsel  and  love  ;  it  is  executed  by 
the  Son ;  it  is  applied  to  men  by  the  Spirit.  And 
these  three  are  one  God :  it  is  not  meant  that  God  is 
three  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  effect  as  He 
is  one  ;  neither  is  the  threefoldness  of  the  Godhead  a 
mere  matter  of  numbers.  It  is  a  threefoldness  of 
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personal  life  and  fellowship  within  the  Unity.  And 
the  Unity  is  not  inconsistent  with  this.  For  in  the 
Godhead  there  is  but  one  fountain  of  Divine  life, 
namely,  the  Father,  from  whom  the  Second  Person 
and  the  Third  Person  have  eternally,  and  each  in 
His  own  distinct  way,  their  life.  The  same  in  Sub¬ 
stance.  The  word  substance  is  much  the  same  as 
essence.  It  means  literally,  ‘  that  which  stands  under? 
The  substance  of  matter  is  that  which  is  beneath  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  hardness  and  the  like.  So 
the  word  substance ,  when  used  of  God,  means  the 
mysterious  background  of  being  in  which  all  His 
attributes  inhere — the  essence  to  which  this  wisdom, 
holiness,  &c.,  all  point.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
three  Persons  are  the  same  in  substance ,  it  is  meant 
that,  though  they  have  distinct  properties,  they  are 
one  in  essence,  each  having  the  entire  Divine  Nature. 
Equal  in  power  and  glory.  If  they  have  the  same 
essence,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  differences  in 
might  or  in  majesty  between  them.  Each  has  the 
same  Divine  attributes  and  the  same  claims  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  honour.  They  are,  therefore,  associated  on 
equal  terms  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  His  great  com¬ 
mission  to  His  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  But  let 
it  be  noticed  that  the  passage  1  J ohn  v.  7,  which  is 
given  as  one  of  the  proofs,  does  not  apply,  because  it 
is  found  to  be  no  part  of  the  original  text. 

The  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  expressed  in  the  Creeds  and  Catechisms  is  the 
result  of  a  long  process  of  thought  in  the  Church. 
The  doctrine  itself  was  not  revealed  all  at  once,  but 
very  gradually.  It  could  not  be  fully  revealed  till 
Christ  Himself  came  and  spoke  to  us  of  God.  So, 
while  it  is  only  in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
unfolded  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  John’s  writings 
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Question  7.  What  are  the  decrees  of  God  ? 

Answer.  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal 
purpose,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
whereby,  for  his  own  glory,  he  hath  fore-or¬ 
dained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,0 

a  Eph.  i.  11.  Being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him 
who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will :  V.  12.  That 
we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory. 

Like  the  former,  this  question  touches  the  deepest 
things  of  revealed  truth.  How  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  the  freedom  of  man  are  to  be  reconciled ; 
how  sin  could  rise  and  how  it  can  continue  if 
God  is  infinite  in  holiness  and  power — these  are 
questions  which  have  always  been  debated  and  yet 
never  fully  solved. 

The  decrees  of  God.  A  decree  means  a  decision ,  a 
determination.  In  speaking  of  the  decrees  of  God , 
therefore,  we  mean  that  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all 
has  His  thoughts  of  what  should  be,  so  that  all  that 
exists  or  shall  exist  is  the  result  of  what  He  deter¬ 
mines  in  His  own  mind.  Are  His  eternal  purpose. 
There  are  two  things  in  this  definition  of  the  de¬ 
crees.  The  word  eternal  tells  us  cuat  they  are  not 
formed  in  fme,  or  as  emergencies  arise.  They  are 
before  all  time,  God  having  in  His  mind  the  plan  of 
all  that  was  to  be  before  anything  was.  The  term 
purpose  (not  purposes)  tells  us  that  the  decrees  of 
God  are  not,  as  is  the  case  with  our  thoughts, 
so  many  different  determinations  coming  one  after 
the  other,  but  a  unity,  one  great  plan.  In  His 
own  eternity  God  had  before  His  mind  all  that 
was  to  be  called  into  existence,  and  decided  what 
the  universe  should  be,  and  what  part  each  object 
and  each  life  should  have  in  it.  According  to  the 
counsel  of  His  will.  When  we  form  plans,  we  deli¬ 
berate,  balancing  one  thing  against  another,  and 
often  seeking  the  advice  of  others.  So  God  is  said 
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to  decree  according  to  counsel,  and  not  arbitrarily, 
unthinkingly,  or  capriciously.  But  it  is  said  to  be 
1  the  counsel  of  His  will,1  to  indicate  that  His  decrees 
proceed  simply  on  His  own  views  of  what  is  best. 
The  clause  is  directed  against  those  theories  of  God’s 
plan  and  purpose,  which  represent  Him  as  first  fore¬ 
seeing  what  men’s  conduct  will  be,  and  then  forming 
His  decrees  about  them  according  to  that.  It  means 
that  in  eternally  determining  what  the  lots  of  men 
should  be,  He  has  been  moved  only  by  His  own 
supreme  will  and  wisdom,  and  not  by  anything 
which  He  has  foreknown  in  men  themselves.  He 
has  reasons  for  all  that  He  decides  upon,  but  Jhese 
reasons  are  not  taken  from  anything  outside  Him¬ 
self.  Whereby  for  His  own  glory.  In  all  that  He 
does  this  is  the  last  and  highest  end — the  maffifesta- 
tion  of  His  own  perfections.  All  other  ends,  such  as 
the  good  of  His  creatures,  look  to  this  and  serve  it 
(Rom.  xi.  36).  He  hath  fore-ordained,  or  determined 
beforehand.  Whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Nothing  is 
excepted  from  the  sweep  of  His  fore-ordination. 
All  things,  small  and  great,  good  and  evil,  the  events 
of  the  world  and  the  free  acts  of  men,  come  to  pass 
only  by  His  will.  Yet  not  all  in  the  same  way. 
Each  is  ordained  according  to  its  own  nature,  the 
events  of  the  material  world  according  to  the  law<s  df 
that  world,  the  free  acts  of  man  according  to  the 
laws  of  mind.  The  decree  embraces  the  means- as 
well  as  the  result,  and  makes  the  result  certain 
through  the  means.  In  some  cases  it  works  effica¬ 
ciously,  in  others  only  permissively.  Hence  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin,  because  while  He  decrees  to 
permit  it,  He  ddes  not  decree  to  cause  it. 

That  the  decrees  are  eternal  is  proved  by  many 
passages,  such  as  Eph.  i.  4,  iii.  11,  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  That 
they  embrace  all  things,  even  the  free  acts  of  men 
and  even  those  of  wicked  men,  is  proved  by  such 
passages  as  Eph.  ii.  10,  Acts  ii.  23,  iv.  27,  28.  That 
they  are  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  will,  free 


and  sovereign,  is  seen  from  such  passages  as  Eph. 

i.  11. 

The  doctrine  of  the  decrees  should  inspire  us  with 
humility,  as  it  teaches  our  dependence.  But  it 
should  also  encourage  us  to  confidence  and  fearless¬ 
ness  ;  for  it  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance  or  accident,  but  that  all  things  are  as  God 
decides  or  permits. 

Question  8.  How  doth  God  execute  His  de¬ 
crees  ? 

Answer.  God  executeth  his  decrees  in  the 
works  of  creation®  and  providence.6 

a  Rev.  iv.  11.  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created. 

b  Dan.  iv.  35.  He  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  army  cf 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


The  decrees  are  formed  in  God’s  own  mind  before 
all  time,  and  make  one  timeless  purpose.  Their 
execution,  however,  or  the  carrying  them  out  in 
actual  fact,  belongs  to  time.  From  the  beginning  it 
has  been  going  on,  and  we  know  not  how  far  it  yet 
is  from  being  completed.  Hence  the  use  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense — executeth.  Two  boundless  fields  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  which  the  execution  of  the  decrees  takes 
place — creation  and  providence ,  which  terms  are  to  be 
immediately  explained.  All  the  objects  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  former,  all  the  events  of  the  latter,  and 
in  brief  all  things  which  appear  in  time,  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  what  has  been  eternally  purposed  by  God, 
and  bear  the  impress  of  His  mind. 
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Question  9.  We  at  is  the  work  of  creation  ? 

Answer.  The  work  of  creation  is,  God’s  mak¬ 
ing  all  things  of  nothing,"  by  the  word  of  his 
power,6  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  all  very 
good.® 

a  Gen.  i.  1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
b  Heb.  xi.  3.  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God;  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear 

c  Gen.  i.  31.  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  He  had  made,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  it  was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
sixth  day. 

The  work  of  creation.  The  word  ‘creation’  means 
the  calling  the  non-existent  into  existence.  Here 
it  is  termed  a  work,  because  the  record  of  the 
making  of  the  world,  which  is  given  in  Genesis  i., 
represents  it  as  occupying  a  certain  space  of  time, 
and  taking  place  by  several  stages.  Is  God’s  making 
all  things.  Creation  is  a  Divine  act.  No  other 
power  but  God’s  is  capable  of  it ;  neither  could 
things  in  any  sense  originate  themselves.  It  also 
embraces  all  things,  without  exception,  which  are 
outside  of  God  Himself.  Whatever  exists,  even  the 
free  spirit  of  man,  owes  its  first  origination  to  God. 
Out  of  nothing.  The  religions  and  systems  of  thought 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  constructed  have 
grappled  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things, 
and  have  given  different  answers.  Some  have  solved 
it  by  saying  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  the 
Divine  act  of  creation  is  simply  the  giving  form  to 
what  already  existed.  Others  have  taught  that 
created  things  were  made  of  God’s  own  being,  so 
that  they  are  emanations,  things  evolved,  from  Him¬ 
self.  In  opposition  to  all  such  doctrines  of  men, 
the  Bible  teaches  that  matter  is  not  eternal ;  that 
things  material  and  things  immaterial  alike  owe 
their  existence  to  Him ;  that  they  were  formed 
of  nothing,  there  being  no  previously  existing  matter 
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out  of  which  they  could  be  made ;  and  that  nothing, 
not  even  the  soul  of  man,  is  an  emanation  or  part  of 
God’s  own  being.  By  the  word  of  His  power.  In 
creating,  God  used  nothing  and  needed  nothing  but 
the  expression  of  His  own  will.  His  word  carried 
the  power  with  it.  The  Bible  reveals  the  fact  that 
all  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  had  to  do  with  the 
work  of  creation.  The  Son  is  represented  as  the 
Agent  by  whom  God  made  the  world  ( J ohn  i.  3 ; 
Heb.  i.  2) ;  and  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  in  creation  (Gen.  i.  2  ;  Ps.  civ.  30).  But 
the  work  needed  no  means  or  instrumentality  outside 
the  Godhead.  So  in  Genesis  i.  we  read  at  each  state 
simply  that  ‘God  said,’  and  it  was  done.  In  the  space 
of  six  days.  This  clause  gives  the  substance  of  what 
is  said  in  Gen.  i.  about  the  order  of  the  creative  pro¬ 
cess.  How  the  ‘days’  which  are  spoken  of  there  are 
to  be  understood,  and  how  the  form  of  the  narrative 
is  to  be  interpreted,  are  matters  of  difficulty.  The 
science  of  geology  teaches,  however,  that  created 
things  have  come  into  existence  by  distinct  stages 
and  in  a  certain  progressive  orders  And  all  very  good. 
This  clause  also  repeats  what  is  stated  in  Genesis  i. 
It  was  held  by  some  of  old  that  the  world  was  the 
result  of  a  struggle  between  two  eternal  powers  or 
principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  altogether  good.  It  is  taught 
by  Scripture  that,  however  evil  tilings  may  be  now, 
all  as  they  came  first  from  God’s  own  hand,  were 
‘  very  good.’  By  this  it  is  meant  that  thoy  were  all 
that  God  designed  there  to  be,  and  fully  fitted  to 
work  out  the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  made. 

The  Bible  further  teaches  that  the  work  of  crea¬ 
tion  was  God’s  own  Jree  work,  there  being  nothing 
to  make  it  necessary  for  Him  to  do  it.  This  doctrine 
of  creation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  a  making  out  of 
nothing,  is  a  doctrine  of  revelation  only.  Man’s 
natural  idea  is  that  God  makes  in  the  way  man  him¬ 
self  makes — that  is  to  say,  by  the  use  of  existing 
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material.  Hence  in  Hebrews  xi.  3,  it  is  said  to  be 
‘  through  faith /  that  ‘  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God/ 

Question  10.  How  did  God  create  man  ? 

Answer.  God  created  man  male  and  female, 
after  his  own  image,"  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  holiness,6  with  dominion  over  the  creatures/ 

a  Gen.  L  27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him :  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

b  Col.  iii.  10.  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him. 

Eph.  iv.  24.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

c  Gen.  i.  28.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 


The  creation  of  all  things  leads  next  to  the  creation 
of  man.  It  is  to  help,  us  to  understand  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  that  the  creation  of  all  things  is  explained 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  record  of  Genesis,  too,  man 
is  represented  as  God’s  last  and  crowning  work. 
Hence  his  formation  is  specially  dealt  with  here. 

God  created  man  male  and  female.  As  there  was 
fellowship  between  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the 
Godhead,  and  God  Himself  was  not  solitary,  so  man, 
His  highest  creature,  was  not  made  to  be  alone  ; 
neither  was  he  to  be  limited  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
lower  creatures.  He  was  made  for  social  life  and 
to  find  fellowship  with  a  companion  like  himself 
(Gen.  ii.  20-23 ;  Matt.  xix.  4).  The  Catechism 
says  nothing  of  man’s  antiquity.  Neither  does 
it  state,  but  rather  takes  for  granted,  the  oneness 
of  the  race;  as  to  whiclj,  see  Acts  xvii.  26.  After 
His  own  image,  or  likeness.  An  incalculably  greater 
thing  is  stated  here  than  what  is  expressed  in  the 
former  clause,  and  man  is  the  only  work  of  God  of 
which  this  is  said.  This  ‘  image  of  God  ’  means 


more  than  immortality,  or  the  possession  of  reason, 
or  power  over  the  creatures,  or  the  erect  posture. 
In  the  largest  sense  it  points  to  all  that  is  Godlike 
in  man,  and  is  defined  as  “  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
man  as  a  rational  and  moral  being.”  It  means  that 
God  made  man  as  like  Himself  as  creature  could  be 
made — capable  of  an  intelligent,  free,  personal  life 
like  His  own  and  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  lower  creatures,  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  holiness :  being  made  in  God’s  image  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  these  godlike  qualities.  From  the  first 
he  had  such  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  his  position 
required — especially  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his 
own  relation  and  duty  to  God.  From  the  first,  too, 
he  had  righteousness,  a  mind  thinking  and  a  will 
acting  in  perfect  accordance  wi  h  the  eternal  law  of 
right ;  in  other  words,  he  was  created  not  in  a  state 
of  mere  innocence  or  in  a  state  of  balance  between 
good  and  evil,  but  in  positive  integrity.  From  the 
first,  too,  he  had  holiness,  or  affections  set  on  God, 
and  purity  of  heart  and  life.  Further,  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  holiness  which  he  had,  while  perfect  in 
principle,  were  not  final,  but  were  intended  to  go  on 
from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another  as  man’s 
life  and  experience  went  on.  With  dominion  over  the 
creatures.  The  high  position  of  lordship  over  the 
other  creatures  was  the  direct  accompaniment  or 
result  of  man’s  likeness  to  God.  So  the  creatures 
were  brought  to  Adam  to  name  them  (Gen.  ii.  19). 
This  headship  of  man  over  creation  is  expressed  in 
Psalm  viii. 

No  system  of  religion  or  thought  has  given  so  ex¬ 
alted  a  view  of  man  as  the  Bible,  which  shows  that, 
if  on  one  side  of  his  being  he  is  related  to  the  brutes 
which  perish,  on  the  other  he  is  akin  to  God  Him¬ 
self.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  image  in  man  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingliness  of  man.  It  has  been  called 
man’s  ‘  title  to  royalty.’ 
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Question  11.  What  are  God’s  works  of  p'o 
vidence  1 

Answer.  God’s  works  of  providence  are,  his 
most  holy,®  wise,6  and  powerful  preserving c  and 
governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  ac¬ 
tions. 

a  Ps.  cxlv.  17.  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in 
all  his  works. 

b  Isa.  xxviii.  29.  This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
^Mch  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working. 

c  Heb.  i.  3.  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

d  Ps.  ciii.  19.  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 

Mat.  x.  29.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one 
of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father. 


The  word  providence  means  literally  ‘  foresight,’ 
and  so  ‘  timely  care  or  preparation.’  It  occurs  only 
once  in  our  English  Bible,  viz.,  in  Acts  xxiv.  2, 
where,  however,  it  does  not  refer  at  all  to  God’s 
works.  As  used  here,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  directly 
Scriptural  word,  but  a  theological  term  which  ex¬ 
presses  Scriptural  truth.  As  applied  to  God,  it 
means  the  care  and  superintendence  which  He  exer¬ 
cises  over  His  creatures  and  the  provision  He  makes 
for  them. 

God’s  works  of  providence.  Creation  was  called  a 
work ,  because,  though  it  may  take  place  in  several 
stages,  the  calling  of  the  non-existent  into  existence 
is  one  kind  of  activity.  But  we  read  now  of  the 
works  of  providence,  because  providence  includes 
more  than  one  mode  of  activity. 

Are  His  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserving  and 
governing.  Two  modes  of  action  are  distinguished 
here.  The  first  is  that  of  ‘  preserving,’  that  is  to  say, 
the  work  by  which  God  keeps  in  existence  what 
He  has  called  into  existence.  This  is  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  finite  things,  not  having  the  cause  of  their 
existence  in  themselves,  cannot  uphold  themselves. 
The  second  function  of  providence  is  that  of  gov - 


erning,  or  freely  and  sovereignly  controlling  and 
regulating  all  things.  By  this  God  maintains  His 
Lordship  over  all  that  He  has  made.  These 
two  functions  are  also  declared  to  be  exercised 
in  ways  entirely  worthy  of  God.  Nothing  takes 
place  by  the  Divine  superintendence  that  is  not 
consistent  with  God’s  own  holiness ;  nothing  that 
will  not  sooner  or  later  be  seen  to  have  been  a 
perfect  ordering  of  things  to  infinitely  wise  ends  ; 
nothing  that  can  come  short  by  lack  of  'power. 

All  His  creatures  and  all  their  actions.  The  domain  of 
God’s  providence  is  unlimited.  It  covers  not  only 
the  system  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  but  all  the 
creatures,  and  not  only  the  fortunes  of  the  creatures, 
but  all  their  actions.  Some  have  taught  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  great  things,  but  not  to  small.  The  Bible 
teaches  that  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  interest  Himself 
in  the  infinitely  little  as  well  as  in  the  infinitely  great. 
But  the  most  mysterious  thing  is  that  all  the  moral 
acts  of  men  are  as  much  under  the  providential 
direction  and  control  of  God  as  the  events  of  our 
lives,  while  yet  men  remain  responsible,  as  conscience 
tells  them,  for  these  acts.  While,  however,  God’s 
providence  extends  to  all,  it  does  not  act  upon  all 
in  the  same  way.  It  works  in  one  way  with  the 
irrational  creatures,  in  another  way  with  man,  and 
in  a  high  and  peculiar  way  with  the  Church.  It 
works  also  in  such  a  way  that,  while  all  the  acts  of 
men  are  under  its  control,  the  sinfulness  of  their 
sinful  acts  belongs  entirely  to  themselves  and  is  in 
no  way  due  to  God. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  a  doctrine  of  Bevelation.  Great  poets  and 
thinkers  of  the  ancient  world  recognised  it  in  part. 
But  the  Bible  has  made  it  clear,  and  has  shown  it 
to  be  the  work  of  a  God  of  love  who  is  our  Father. 
The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it ;  and  it  is  repeatedly 
expressed  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  vi.  26-32  j  x. 
29-31).  It  should  inspire  us  with  the  sense  of  our  de- 
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pendence,  but  also  with  courage,  patience,  and  thank¬ 
ful  trust  in  God.  It  is  one  of  our  plainest  warrants 
for  approaching  God  in  prayer.  It  is  opposed  to  what 
is  called  Deism ,  or  the  doctrine  that  God  sits  apart 
from  the  world  He  has  made,  and  takes  no  direct 
and  living  interest  in  His  creatures.  u  God  is  not 
like  an  architect/’  said  Luther,  “  who,  when  he  has 
built  a  house,  or  ship,  or  other  work,  straightway 
takes  his  departure,  and  asks  no  more  about  it ;  but 
He  abides  with  His  work.” 

Question  1 2.  What  special  act  of  providence 
did  God  exercise  toward  man  in  the  estate  wherein 
he  was  created  ? 

Answer.  When  God  had  created  man,  he 
entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him,  upon 
condition  of  perfect  obedience ;  °  forbidding 
him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  upon  the  pain  of  death.6 

a  Gal.  iii.  12.  And  the  law  is  not  of  faith :  but,  The  man  that 
doeth  them  shall  live  in  them. 

6  Gen.  ii.  17.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
Jhalt  surely  die. 


This  Question  takes  us  from  the  general  doctrine 
of  Providence  to  one  remarkable  instance  of  it. 
It  calls  it  a  special  act  of  providence,  because  it  was 
something  distinct  from  the  ordinary  provision  made 
for  man’s  well-being.  God  not  only  watched  over 
man,  and  surrounded  him  with  His  care,  but  placed 
him  under  a  peculiar  and  considerate  ordinance  of 
His  providence,  with  a  view  to  his  highest  good. 

Wlien  God  had  created  man  He  entered  into  a  covenant. 
The  special  thing  which  God  did  for  man  over  and 
above  all  other  arrangements  for  his  protection  and 
happiness  is  here  called  the  making  of  a  covenant 
with  him.  By  a  ‘  covenant  ’  is  usually  meant  an 
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agreement  or  contract  between  different  parties. 
Here  it  is  applied  to  the  relation  established 
between  God  and  Adam  in  paradise.  The  answer 
gathers  up  what  is  told  us  about  that  relation  in 
the  narrative  of  Genesis  (ii.  15-17  ;  iii.  1-3).  When 
we  apply  the  term  ‘covenant’  to  what  God  does, 
we  must  remove  from  it  much  that  belongs  to  cove¬ 
nants  between  man  and  man.  But  if  a  covenant 
implies  something  required,  someth  mg  promised,  and 
something  threatened ,  the  transaction  between  God 
and  Adam  included  these.  The  vital  thing  is  the 
fact  that  man  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  responsible 
being,  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  capable  of 
doing  something  for  God  as  well  as  of  receiving 
something  from  God. 

Of  life  with  Him  :  so  called  because  it  promised 
man  life,  in  the  fullest  sense  and  most  permanent 
form.  It  is  also  called  the  Covenant  of  Works,  be¬ 
cause  what  it  offered  was  to  be  the  reward  of  what 
man  did.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  covenant  of 
grace  (see  Question  20),  which  also  offers  life,  but  in 
a  different  way. 

On  condition  of  perfect  obedience.  As  life  was  the 
thing  'promised,  perfect  obedience  was  the  thing  re¬ 
quired,  or  the  condition  on  which  the  gift  of  life  de¬ 
pended.  By  the  law  of  nature  written  on  his  heart 
at  creation,  man  was  bound  to  give  perfect  obedience 
to  God.  But  God  now  asked  it  in  this  particular 
form,  and  in  making  this  express  requirement  pledged 
Himself  also  to  do  something  for  man. 

Forbidding  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  Man’s  obedience  was  to  be  tested. 
The  test  took  the  form  of  a  positive  precept,  so  called 
in  distinction  from  a  moral  law.  The  latter  is  a  law 
belonging  to  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  binding  on  all  men  always.  The  former  is  a 
law  which  is  given  for  a  special  purpose,  and  is  not 
always  and  universally  binding.  The  test  was  no¬ 
thing  more  difficult  than  abstinence  from  the  fruit 
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of  a  single  tree.  It  was  the  simplest  of  tests,  yet 
sufficient  to  reveal  the  state  of  heart  and  the  strength 
of  man’s  purpose  of  obedience.  The  tree  is  called 
‘  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,’  not  by 
reason  of  any  peculiar  virtue  it  had  in  itself,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  means  by  which  a  new  kind  of 
knowledge  came  to  men, — in  particular,  that  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  evil  which  comes  by  experience 
of  it. 

Upon  the  pain  of  death.  This  states  the  thing 
threatened ,  or  the  penalty  which  was  to  follow  in  case 
of  disobedience.  The  word  ‘  pain’  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  penalty/  as  in  the  phrase  ‘  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  law/  It  was  to  be  ‘death/  not 
merely  physical  death,  but  death  in  the  sense  of  all 
that  is  implied  in  separation  from  God. 

Question  13.  Did  our  first  parents  continue  in 
the  estate  wherein  they  were  created  ? 

Answer.  Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from  the  estate 
wherein  they  were  created,  by  sinning  against 
God.a 

a  Eccl.  vii.  29.  God  hath  made  man  upright-  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions. 

There  were  wise  and  holy  reasons  for  subjecting 
Adam  to  the  test  of  his  obedience.  Only  a  character 
which  has  been  tried  and  has  stood  the  test,  is  of 
high  moral  value.  Adam  was  also  designed  to  go 
on  from  one  degree  of  perfection  and  happiness  to 
another,  and  this  probation  was  to  be  a  means  of 
carrying  him  on  in  this  moral  advance.  This  Ques¬ 
tion  states  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  will,  fell  from  the  estate  wherein  they  were 
created.  The  result  was  that  they  failed  to  keep  the 
integrity  in  which  they  were  made.  They  ‘  fell/  it 


is  said.  The  word  ‘fell’  is  used  in  Scripture  not  of 
Adam  but  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  25).  The  theological 
term  ‘  the  Fall,’  too,  which  is  employed  of  the  moral 
catastrophe  in  which  Adam’s  probation  resulted,  is 
not  used  in  the  Bible.  But  it  conveniently  expresses 
what  is  taught  at  large  by  the  Bible,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Genesis  iii.  The  clause,  1  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,’  states  how  such  a  result 
was  possible.  God  gW&  man  the  great  possession  of 
free  will,  or  liberty  to  decide  for  himself  in  all 
things.  Had  he  had  less  than  this  he  would  not 
have  been  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  his 
obedience  would  have  lost  its  best  worth.  But  in 
his  being  free,  and  not  a  mere  machine  in  God’s 
hand,  lay  the  possibility  of  falling  as  well  as  of 
standing.  He  was  created  ‘  able  to  stand,  but  free 
to  fall.’ 

By  sinning  against  God.  This  states  in  what  way 
he  fell,  and  what  his  act  amounted  to.  He  fell  by 
disregarding  God’s  command  or  expressed  will.  His 
act  was  something  done  against  God  Himself,  a  thing 
hitherto  unknown  to  him — a  new  thing  introducing 
him  to  a  new  and  sad  experience. 

Question  14.  What  is  sin  ? 

Answer.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto, 
or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God.a 

a  1  John  iii.  4.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the 
law :  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law. 

The  new  thing  which  entered  into  man’s  world 
with  man’s  fall,  and  which  is  shortly  termed  sin,  is 
next  defined.  It  is  called  by  a  great  variety  of 
names  in  Scripture,  e.g.,  disobedience,  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  iniquity,  shortcoming,  trespass,  transgression, 
error,  &c.  The  idea  at  the  root  of  the  words  which 
give  the  most  general  view  of  it  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New,  is  that  of  missing  the 


mark.  It  is  defined  here  in  two  aspects,  a  negative 
and  a  positive.  In  both  it  is  described  as  relating 
to  the  law  of  God.  In  this  the  Catechism  carefully 
follows  the  Bible,  which  usually  represents  sin  as 
disobedience  to  law,  and  that  the  law  of  a  God  who 
has  revealed  Himself. 

Sin  Is  any  want  of  Conformity  unto.  This  is  what 
sin  is  negatively.  It  is  a  want,  a  defect,  a  failure — 
in  particular  a  want  of  ‘  conformity,’  that  is,  a  want 
of  likeness  of  form  to,  or  correspondence  with,  the 
law  of  God. 

Or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God.  This  is  what 
it  is  positively.  It  is  a  ‘  transgressing,’  that  is,  an 
overpassing  of  the  proper  line,  and  so  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  God. 

What  ‘  the  law  of  God  ’  is,  we  find  explained 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Catechism.  It  is  the 
expression  of  God’s  will  and  the  standard  of  what 
He  requires  of  us  or  forbids  in  us.  We  offend 
against  it  either  by  not  doing  what  it  commands 
or  by  doing  what  it  forbids.  So  here  are  two 
main  classes  of  sins,  those  of  omission  and  those 
of  commission.  We  are  apt  to  think  less  seriously 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Yet  in  His  great 
parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  24-28),  in  His 
solemn  discourse  on  the  judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  41-46), 
and  elsewhere,  our  Lord  teaches  the  deep  guilt  of 
sins  of  omission.  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
Bible  does  not  deal  with  sin  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
acts  only.  It  represents  it  as  having  its  real  seat  in 
the  heart  and  its  motives  ;  and  so  it  speaks  of  sin  as 
adhering  to  our  habits,  dispositions,  and  affections. 


Question  15.  What  was  the  sin  whereby  our 
first  parents  fell  from  the  estate  wherein  they  were 
created  ? 

Answer.  The  sin  whereby  our  first  parents  fell 
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from  the  estate  wherein  they  were  created,  was 
their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. a 

a  Gen.  iii.  6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired 
to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave 
also  unto  her  husband  with  her;  and  he  did  eat.  Y.  7.  And  the  eyes 
of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked. 
V.  8.  And  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden. 


The  Bible  does  not  state  how  long  our  first  parents 
retained  their  integrity.  But  it  tells  us  how  they 
fell.  This  question  deals  with  the  event  which  also 
forms  the  subject  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

The  sin  whereby  our  first  parents  fell  from  the  estate 
wherein  they  were  created,  was  their  eating  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit.  Notice  the  word  forbidden  here  There 
was  nothing  in  the  fruit  itself,  or  in  the  eating,  that 
was  necessarily  sinful.  What  made  it  sinful  on  this 
occasion  was  the  fact  that  it  had  been  forbidden  by 
God’s  express  command.  The  narrative  is  given  at 
length  in  Genesis  iii.  It  shows  that  man  fell  by 
yielding  to  a  temptation  which  came  upon  him  from 
without.  It  shows  how  the  temptation  found  its 
way  to  man’s  heart  through  things  which  were  inno¬ 
cent  in  themselves,  namely,  the  natural  liking  for 
what  is  pleasant  to  eye  and  taste,  and  the  natural 
desire  for  knowledge.  It  also  describes  the  several 
steps  by  which  the  tempter  succeeded  in  beguiling 
our  first  parents. 

Question  16.  Did  all  mankind  fall  in  Adam7 s 
first  transgression  ? 

Answer.  The  covenant  being  made  with 
Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  liis  posterity ;« 

a  Gen.  I.  28.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  nnto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth. 

Gen.  ii.  16.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  V.  17.  But  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  for 
in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 


all  mankind,  descending  from  him,  by  ordinary 
generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in 
his  first  transgression.6 

b  Rom.  v.  18.  By  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation. 

This  Question  brings  us  to  things  which  have 
always  ranked  among  the  deepest  mysteries  in  Provi¬ 
dence  as  well  as  in  theology.  These  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  relation  to  the  first  parents  of  our  race, 
the  connection  between  our  present  position  and 
their  Fall,  the  way  in  which  God  deals  with  us  for 
their  sake  and  involves  us  in  their  sin.  The  Ques¬ 
tion  touches  the  doctrine  of  Imputation — the  doctrine 
that  what  Adam  did  was  laid  to  our  account,  so  that 
the  penal  consequences  of  the  sin  of  the  first  parent 
of  the  race  were  made  to  descend  to  the  children. 
The  term  Imputation  is  identical  with  terms  occur¬ 
ring  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  and 
meaning  to  ‘  count  to  one/  or  ‘  reckon  to  one  ’  (Rom. 
iv.  6,  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19). 

The  covenant  toeing  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for 
himself,  tout  for  his  posterity.  This  states  the  fact 
that  when  he  was  put  to  the  test  of  his  obedience 
under  the  Covenant  of  Works  (referred  to  in  Ques¬ 
tion  12)  Adam  acted  as  a  representative  person,  and 
not  as  a  mere  individual.  He  acted  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  his  posterity,  that  is,  for  all  who  were 
to  descend  from  him.  These  were  his  constituents, 
and  he  so  represented  them  that  the  benefit  of  his 
obedience  would  have  gone  to  them  if  he  had  stood 
the  test,  while  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience  came  to 
them  when  he  fell.  This  representative  and  covenant 
or  federal  position  of  Adam  is  expounded  especially 
by  Paul.  It  was  not  an  arbitrary  arrangement.  It 
had  a  reason  in  the  natural  connection  between  Adam 
and  us,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  natural  head  and 
parent  of  the  race.  Notice  that  now  for  the  first 
time  the  Catechism  calls  the  first  man  by  the  per- 
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sonal  name  Adam.  In  the  Bible  we  do  not  come 
across  the  name  Adam  till  we  reach  Genesis  v.  2.  It 
is  of  uncertain  meaning,  being  variously  derived 
from  words  denoting  red,  the  ground ,  the  first. 

All  mankind  descending  from  kirn,  by  ordinary  genera¬ 
tion,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him :  that  is,  all  who 
were  naturally  descended  from  him  were  involved  in 
his  sin  and  fall.  They  ‘  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with 
him,’  not  in  the  sense  of  personally  committing  the 
trespass  which  he  committed,  but  in  the  sense  of 
having  what  he  did  counted  to  them,  and  having  to 
share  in  its  evil  consequences  or  penalties.  The 
words,  ‘  by  ordinary  generation/  are  inserted  in 
order  to  except  Christ.  Though  He  was  truly  man, 
He  did  not  descend  from  Adam  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  had  a  body  prepared  for  Him  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He,  therefore,  and  He  alone  of  all  men,  was  not 
represented  in  Adam,  nor  involved  in  his  sin. 

In  his  first  transgression :  this  is  added,  because  it 
was  only  in  that  transgression  that  Adam  acted  as 
representative  and  covenant  head  of  the  race,  and 
consequently,  it  is  only  in  the  results  of  that  first 
sin  that  we  are  involved.  In  his  later  acts  he 
stood  or  fell  for  himself  alone. 

Question  17.  Into  what  estate  did  the  fall 
bring  mankind  ? 

Answer.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an 
estate  of  sin  and  misery.0 

a  Rom.  v.  12.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned. 

This  Question  describes  briefly,  but  pungently,  the 
change  produced  by  the  Fall.  It  reduced  man  to  a 
condition  burdened  with  two  great  evils,  which 
were  punishments  of  his  disobedience. 

The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin :  it  was 
a  state  of  sin  in  the  twofold  sense  of  a  burden  of 


guilt  oppressing  him,  and  the  power  of  a  disease 
weakening  and  corrupting  him  within. 

And  misery.  The  condition  of  moral  ruin  could  not 
but  be  a  condition  of  dire  unhappiness,  whether  it 
was  always  felt  as  it  should  be  or  not.  His  condi¬ 
tion  became  the  sad  reverse  of  what  it  had  been; 
his  knowledge  of  the  highest  things  became 
darkened  ;  his  righteousness  became  evil  inclination 
of  will ;  bis  holiness  became  evil  affection  which 
debased  and  enslaved  him. 

Question  18.  Wherein  consists  the  sinfulness 
of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell  ? 

Answer.  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  where¬ 
into  man  fell,  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam’s 
first  sin,°  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  b 
and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature,  which 
is  commonly  called  Original  Sin ; c  together 
with  all  actual  transgressions  which  proceed 
from  it.<* 

a  Rom.  v.  19.  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners. 

b  Rom.  iii.  10.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one. 

c  Eph.  ii.  1.  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins. 

Ps.  ii.  5.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity:  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive' me. 

d  Mat.  xv.  19.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies;  V.  20 
These  are  the  tilings  which  defile  a  man. 

This  Question  explains  at  length  the  first  of  the 
two  things  in  our  fallen  estate  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  previous  Answer.  It  expresses  what  appears 
to  be  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  deepest  sayings  of 
Scripture,  especially  of  the  writings  of  Paul. 

The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell. 
Our  condition  now  is  one  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  it  is 
all  important  to  understand  what  this  implies. 
The  deeper  we  see  the  sinfulness  to  be  of  what  we 


ire  by  nature,  the  higher  will  be  our  view  of  what 
God’s  grace  is  and  does  for  us.  So  the  Catechism 
sets  forth  one  by  one  the  several  things  which  go  to 
make  up  this  sinfulness. 

Consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  first  sin.  It  is  the 

first  sin  alone  that  is  mentioned,  because,  as  already 
stated,  it  was  only  in  his  first  trial  and  offence  that 
Adam  stood  as  our  representative,  and  acted  for  us 
as  well  as  himself.  The  word  ‘  guilt  ’  is  taken  from 
a  root  meaning  ‘payment’  or  ‘requital,’  and  is  used 
sometimes  in  the  sense  of  criminality ,  sometimes  in 
that  of  liability  to  punishment.  Here  it  has  the 
latter  sense — that  of  liability  to  punishment,  or  legal 
responsibility.  Guilt  may  come  upon  a  man  in  this 
sense,  either  for  his  own  offences,  or  for  offences 
committed  by  others  with  whom  he  is  connected. 
So  when  it  is  said  that  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  first  sin 
is  on  us,  it  is  not  meant  that  we  have  committed  the 
very  sin  he  committed,  nor  that  his  moral  character 
is  transferred  to  us,  but  that  we  are  held  legally 
responsible  along  with  him,  and  have  to  share  the 
evil  consequences  of  his  sin.  The  reason  for  this 
lies,  as  we  have  seen,  in  two  things — in  the  general 
fact  that  we  derive  our  being  from  him,  and  in  the 
particular  fact  that  God  entered  into  a  special  rela¬ 
tion,  called  a  covenant,  with  Adam  and  with  man¬ 
kind  in  Adam.  In  other  words,  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  our  natural  head,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  is  our 
covenant  or  federal  head. 

The  want  of  original  righteousness.  Integrity  or 
rightness  of  heart  and  life  was  lost  by  the  Fall.  It 
is  called  ‘  original  ’  because  it  was  man’s  originally, 
or  by  creation. 

And  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature.  Instead  of 
righteous  dispositions  and  holy  affections,  we  have 
now  a  corrupt  or  unsound  nature — a  nature  inclined 
to  evil.  This  ‘corruption’  is  said  to  extend  to 
the  ‘  whole  nature.’  But  let  this  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  When  we  speak  of  our  nature  as  corrupt 
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or  depraved,  we  do  not  mean  thac  diere  is  no  such 
thing  as  natural  virtue,  nor  that  we  are  all  from 
our  birth  utterly  incapable  of  anything  that  is 
morally  right  and  just ;  but  that  our  nature  is 
not  what  it  originally  was,  that  in  heart  we  are 
estranged  from  God,  and  that  as  regards  things  spiri¬ 
tual,  we  have  no  natural  love  for  them.  When 
we  speak  of  the  ‘corruption  of  our  whole  nature,’ 
or  of  its  ‘  total  depravity,’  we  do  not  mean  that  every 
man  from  his  earliest  youth  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  ; 
but  that  the  disorder  caused  by  the  Fall  extends  to 
all  parts  of  our  nature,  so  that  our  understanding  of 
spiritual  things  is  clouded,  our  will  preverted,  our 
affections  turned  from  God  and  the  things  of  God 
to  other  objects. 

Which  is  commonly  called  original  sin  :  so  called,  not 
because  it  is  a  sin  which  belonged  to  the  original  con¬ 
stitution  which  we  received  from  our  Creator  ;  but 
because  it  is  a  sin  which  comes  with  our  origin  or 
birth,  and  is  itself  the  secret  origin  of  every  form  of 
sin  which  shows  itself  in  our  life.  This  is  the  theo¬ 
logical  statement  of  a  fact  of  history  and  experience, 
viz.,  the  fact  that  all  men  are  seen  to  be  sinfully 
inclined,  and  that  this  inclination  to  evil  appears 
at  the  earliest  period  in  their  life. 

Together  with  all  actual  transgressions.  By  an 
‘  actual  transgression,’  we  mean  an  act  of  sin  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  sinful  nature ,  or  a  state  of  sin.  It 
is  sin  in  the  definite  form  of  a  sinful  thought,  a  sin¬ 
ful  word,  or  a  sinful  deed. 

Which  proceed  from  it.  Every  distinct  form  in  which 
sin  is  seen  has  its  origin  in  the  deep  sinfulness  of  our 
nature.  Actual  transgressions  are  that  sinfulness  or 
corruption  taking  definite  shape.  The  latter  is  the 
fountain,  the  former  are  the  streams. 

The  term,  ‘  original  sin,’  has  been  used  in  a  larger 
sense  by  some  divines  than  by  others.  It  is  not 
quite  certain,  therefore,  whether  the  clause,  ‘  which  is 
commonly  called  original  sin,’  is  meant  to  refer  only 
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to  the  one  clause  which  immediately  precedes  or  to 
all  the  preceding  clauses.  In  the  former  case  the 
Catechism  would  limit  the  term,  Original  Sin ,  to  the 
‘  corruption  of  our  whole  nature ;  ’  in  the  latter  it 
would  include  in  Original  Sin  the  three  things— the 
‘  guilt  of  Adam’s  first  sin,’  ( the  want  of  original 
righteousness,’  and  the  1  corruption  of  our  whole 
nature.’  In  the  one  case  it  would  distinguish  two 
great  forms  of  sin,  original  and  actual,  in  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  our  fallen  estate ;  in  the  other,  it  would 
specify  four  distinct  forms  of  sin  as  entering  into 
that  sinfulness. 

Question  19.  What  is  the  misery  of  that 
estate  into  which  man  fell  ? 

Answer.  All  mankind  by  their  fall  lost  com¬ 
munion  with  God,°  are  under  his  wrath  and 
curse,6  and  so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this 
life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for 
ever/ 

a  Gen.  iii.  8.  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  V.  24.  So  he  drove 
out  the  man. 

b  Eph.  ii.  3.  And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others. 

Gal.  iii.  10.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 

c  Rom.  vi.  23.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

Matt.  xxv.  41.  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand, 
Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels. 


This  Question  explains  the  second  of  the  two 
things  mentioned  in  Answer  17. 

All  mankind  by  their  fall  lost  communion  with  God. 
The  first  element  in  the  misery  caused  by  the  Fall 
was  a  separation  between  God  and  Adam  ;  and  this 
separation  continues  between  God  and  all  men,  until 
grace  intervenes.  God  and  man  ceased  to  be  of  one 
mind,  and  so  real  communion  or  fellowship  became 


impossible  between  them.  Man  learned  to  dread 
God  rather  than  to  delight  in  His  presence,  and  God’s 
holiness  could  have  no  favour  for  man’s  evil.  ‘  Can 
two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  V  (Amos  iii. 
3). 

Are  under  His  wrath.  The  wrath  of  God  is  spoken 
of  very  often,  and  in  the  most  distinct  terms, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  31  ;  xc. 
7,  9,  11,  &c.),  and  in  the  New  (Rom.  i.  18 ;  ix.  22 ; 
Heb.  iii.  11 ;  iv.  3).  As  there  is  in  man  a  sense 
of  indignation,  which  is  in  itself  innocent  and  right, 
against  oppression,  injustice,  and  wrong,  so  the 
Bible  teaches  that  there  is  in  God  a  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  against  sin,  and  that  apart  from  grace  we  are 
under  this,  or  have  it  on  us  (John  iii.  36.)  So  Paul 
speaks  of  men  as  being  ‘  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath  ’  (Eph.  ii.  3),  that  is,  subject  to  wrath ,  or  beneath 
it ;  compare  such  expressions  as  ‘  son  of  stripes,’ 
rendered  ‘  worthy  to  be  beaten  ’  in  Deut.  xxv.  2. 

And  curse.  ‘  Curse  ’  means  properly  the  expression 
of  a  wish  for  evil,  the  calling  down  of  evil  upon  one, 
and  then  that  which  brings  evil  on  one.  Here  it  has 
the  more  specific  sense  of  the  condemnation  of  God, 
or  the  sentence  of  His  law ;  notice  how  Christ 
Himself  is  declared  to  have  been  ‘  made  a  curse/  or 
brought  under  the  sentence  of  God’s  law,  for  us,  in 
order  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  (Gal.  iii.  13). 

And  so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this  life.  We 
suffer  the  ills  of  life  because  we  are  under  God’s 
wrath  and  curse.  The  inequalities,  failures,  and 
sorrows  of  life,  as  well  as  its  saddening  shortness, 
are  the  consequences  of  that  wrath,  or  the  things 
through  which  it  works.  They  are  so  put  in 
Psalm  xc. 

To  death  itself :  this  was  the  evil  threatened  when 
man  was  put  to  the  test,  and  the  evil  pronounced  in 
the  Divine  sentence  when  he  fell  (Gen.  ii.  17 ;  iii. 
19). 

And  to  the  pains,  that  is,  penalties. 
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Of  hell  for  ever.  1  Hell/  a  word  taken  probably  from 
&  root  signifying  hidden ,  and  so  meaning  literally 
‘  the  unseen  abode.’  It  was  used  originally  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  the  place  of  the  dead  generally.’  Here  it 
means  the  scene  of  future  retribution,  or  the  abode 
of  the  lost.  The  retribution  of  sin  follows  us  into 
the  other  world.  If  grace  does  not  help  us,  we  are 
liable  to  that  retribution  not  only  here  and  now,  but 
there  and  for  ever.  So  long  as  sin  endures,  its 
penalties  must  last.  If  the  sin  passes  with  us  into 
the  other  world,  the  penalties  must  pass  too.  But 
the  Catechism  does  not  say  what  these  pains  or 
penalties  consist  in. 

Question  20.  Did  God  leave  all  mankind  to 
perish  in  the  estate  of  sin  and  misery  1 

Answer.  God  having,  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected  some  to 
everlasting  life,®  did  enter  into  a  covenant  of 
grace,  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  estate  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate  of 
salvation  by  a  Bedeemer.* 

a  Eph.  i.  4.  According  as  he  hath  chosen  ub  in  him,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

b  Rom.  iti.  21.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law 
is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  V.  22. 
Even  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe. 

Having  stated  the  doctrine  of  man’s  sin  and  need, 
the  Catechism  turns  now  to  the  remedy  which  the 
grace  of  God  has  provided.  It  begins  by  showing 
where  the  remedy  has  its  origin  and  foundation. 
Here  it  touches  some  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
comforting  truths  of  the  Bible.  Every  term  deserves 
close  study. 

God  having  .  .  .  elected.  The  doctrine  of  ‘  election  ’ 
is  a  part  of  the  general  doctrine  of  ‘  fore-ordination.’ 
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It  has  been  differently  explained  by  different 
Churches.  But  it  must  be  accepted  in  some  form. 
For  the  idea  of  an  election  of  God  runs  through  the 
whole  Bible.  The  words  *  elect/  ‘  election  5  (which 
are  just  the  same  as  ‘  choose,’  ‘  chosen/  ‘  choice  ’)  are 
used  most  usually  of  the  Divine  choice  of  men  to 
salvation  (Bom.  xi.  5,  28  ;  Eph.  i.  4 ;  1  Thess.  i.  4). 
The  adjective  ‘elect5  is  applied  to  Israel  (Isaiah 
xlv.  4),  to  angels  (1  Tim.  v.  21),  to  the  Messiah 
(Matt.  xii.  18),  and  to  believers  (Bom.  viii.  33),  in 
which  last  sense  it  is  used  here. 

Out  of  His  mere  good  pleasure.  The  word  ‘mere5 
means  originally  pure  or  unmixed.  The  ‘  good  plea¬ 
sure5  represents  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Scripture  (Ps.  li.  18 ;  Eph.  i.  5,  9 ;  Phil.  ii.  13).  It 
is  one  of  the  most  gracious  words  of  the  Bible,  and 
is  often  translated  ‘  favour 5  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Ps.  lxxxix.  17 ;  cvi.  4).  It  denotes  the  kingly  con¬ 
siderate  love  of  God,  His  ‘  good  will/  as  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  angels’  song  (Luke  ii.  14).  This  clause, 
therefore,  indicates  that  the  Divine  election  has  its 
origin  or  cause  not  in  anything  in  us,  but  in  God’s 
good  will — that  and  that  alone,  pure  and  unmixed. 
His  choice  is  not  an  arbitrary  act.  He  has  His  rea¬ 
sons  for  it.  But  these  reasons  do  not  arise  from 
anything  outside  Himself. 

From  all  eternity.  The  election  here  intended  is 
not  merely  the  act  by  which  God  in  time  takes  some 
men  out  of  their  sinful  life  and  brings  them  into  a 
holy  life,  but  the  act  or  decision  of  His  own  mind  be¬ 
fore  all  time.  Here  is  the  deep  foundation  of  our 
election — the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

Elected  some.  This  implies  that  the  election  is  not 
a  general  election  only  of  nations  or  communities, 
but  the  particular  election  of  individuals.  It  says 
nothing,  however,  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  whether 
small  or  great.  The  Bible  leaves  that  untold  ;  and 
the  Catechism  follows  it,  mindful  of  the  Lord’s  re¬ 
buke  of  the  curious  (Luke  xiii.  23,  24).  The  word 
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‘  some’  means  that,  while  all  might  justly  have  been 
left  to  the  penalty  of  their  sin,  God  made  gracious 
provision,  before  the  world  was  formed,  that  at  least 
not  all  should  be  so  left. 

To  everlasting  life,  that  is,  God  had  in  view  not 
merely  that  those  so  chosen  should  enjoy  the  means 
of  grace,  but  that  they  should  be  made  certain  of 
salvation.  His  purpose  was  to  make  them  sure  of 
eternal  life,  and  in  order  to  that  His  purpose  also 
was  that  they  should  have  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  aids  of  His  Spirit.  Their  faith  and  repentance 
are  not  the  reasons  which  prompted  His  election, 
but  the  results  of  the  election. 

Did  enter  into  a  covenant  of  grace.  On  the  word 
Covenant ,  see  Question  12.  We  read  of  covenants 
made  between  God  and  individual  men,  such  as  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  as  well  as  between 
God  and  Israel.  But  this  ‘  covenant’  is  one  made  by 
God  with  Himself ;  in  other  words,  made  between 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  or  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  particular.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to 
eternity.  It  is  called  a  covenant  ‘  of  grace,’  because 
it  originated  in  the  pure  love  or  good  will  of  God, 
and  because  its  benefits  are  bestowed  not  as  a  matter 
of  justice  or  merit,  but  as  a  matter  of  favour,  on 
those  who  do  not  deserve  them.  This  gracious  cove¬ 
nant,  which  was  formed  in  eternity,  has  been  carried 
out  in  time  in  two  distinct  forms,  which  are  called 
dispensations  or  economies  (i.e.,  modes  of  administra¬ 
tion),  viz.,  the  Old  Testament  economy  or  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  Law,  and  the  New  Testament  economy 
or  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

To  deliver  them  out  of  the  estate  of  sin  and  misery, 
and  firing  them  into  an  estate  of  salvation.  This  states 
the  intention  of  the  covenant.  It  was  to  undo  the 
effects  of  the  Fall,  and  ransom  men  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  bondage  into  which  they  had  sank.  The 
word  ‘salvation’  and  the  word  ‘redemption’  are 
both  terms  taken  directly  from  Scripture.  The  latter 
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means  properly  a  buying  back  out  of  a  state  of 
slavery  or  captivity. 

By  a  Redeemer.  This  explains  the  means  by  which 
the  object  of  the  Covenant  was  to  be  made  good.  It 
could  only  be  by  One  who  was  capable  of  doing  for 
fallen  men  all  that  a  Redeemer  does  for  the  bond 
and  enslaved.  In  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah  is 
known  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel  (Is.  xli.  14;  lx. 
16).  The  word  is  now  the  consecrated  title  of  Christ, 
who  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  deliver  or  re¬ 
deem  us  from  such  things  as  these — the  wrath  of 
God  (1  Thes.  i.  10),  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  13), 
the  guilt  of  sin  (Eph.  i.  7),  iniquity  (Titus,  ii.  14),  a 
vain  life  (1  Pet.  i.  18). 

This  doctrine  of  election,  which  is  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  God  elects 
only  nations  or  communities,  not  individuals  ;  to  the 
doctrine  that  He  elects  only  to  external  privilege ; 
and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  called  the  Arminian,  viz., 
that  the  foresight  of  God  is  the  ground  of  His  elec¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  that  He  elects  only  those  to  life 
who  He  foresees  will  believe.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Catechism  is  that  God  in  His  eternity  elects  definite 
individuals  (Eph.  i.  4,  6);  that  He  elects  these  to 
salvation  (2  Thes.  ii.  13);  and  that  in  this  He  is 
prompted  not  by  anything  foreseen  in  us,  but  by 
His  own  sovereign,  wise,  and  loving  will  (Eph.  i.  5, 
9,  11). 


Question  21.  Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God's 
elect  1 

Answer.  The  only  Redeemer  of  God’s  elect  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,4*  who,  being  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  became  man,6  and  so  was,  and  con- 

a  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
ft  John  i.  14.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us. 
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tinueth  to  be,  God  and  man  in  two  distinct 
natures,  and  one  person, e  for  ever.** 

c  Rom.  lx.  5.  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning 
the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen. 

d  Heb.  viL  24.  But  this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood. 


We  come  now  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian 
Revelation.  A  Redeemer  is  our  greatest  want,  and 
we  are  not  left  without  one.  As  the  previous  Ques¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  a  Redeemer  has  been  eternally 
provided,  this  one  explains  who  that  Redeemer  is. 

The  only  Redeemer  of  God’s  elect — a  memorable 
sentence  in  most  Scriptural  terms.  The  word  only 
is  attached  to  Redeemer  here,  to  indicate  that  no 
t>ther  being  is  capable  of  doing  this  great  service,  or 
of  sharing  in  any  way  in  it.  This  is  in  opposition  to 
such  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on 
the  intercession  of  Mary  and  the  Saints,  which 
recognise  other  mediators  and  redeemers  in  a  second¬ 
ary  degree.  Elect:  This  majestic  word  is  used  by 
Scripture  itself  as  a  general  title  for  the  people  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  33 ;  Col.  iii.  12,  &c.).  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  words  which  we  have  from  Christ’s  own 
lips  (Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24,  31 ;  Luke  xviii.  7,  &c.). 

Is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  ‘Jesus’  is  the  personal 
name.  Its  meaning  is  explained  in  Matt.  i.  21.  In 
two  passages  (Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  5),  it  stands  for 
Joshua ,  the  names  being  similar  in  sense.  ‘  Christ  ’ 
is  properly  the  official  name,  the  same  as  Messiah, 
meaning  Anointed  One — the  One  Anointed  by  God 
to  the  office  of  Redeemer.  The  title,  ‘the  Lord/ 
expresses  His  dignity  and  rights.  He  is  Master  or 
Lord  in  two  senses  :  first,  in  virtue  of  what  He  is  in 
His  own  nature,  and  as  Maker  of  all ;  secondly,  in 
virtue  o€  what  He  has  done,  and  as  Redeemer. 
There  are  few  things  more  largely  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament  than  the  lordship,  which  He  has 
won  by  what  He  did  and  suffered  on  earth.  (See, 
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among  many  others,  such  passages  as  Acts  ii.  36; 
x.  36  ;  Rom.  xiv.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  11). 

WHo,  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God :  The  Divinity  of 
the  Redeemer  is  placed  first;  and  it  is  a  true 
Divinity— -one  of  nature.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
two  terms,  ‘  Eternal ’  and  ( Son  of  God.’  His  Son- 
ship  did  not  begin  at  any  point  in  time.  It  is  not  a 
relation  which  became  His  only  when  He  entered 
our  world,  nor  one  to  which  He  was  only  elevated 
at  last  on  account  of  His  perfect  obedience.  The 
New  Testament  teaches  clearly  that  He  existed 
before  all  time,  and  that  in  His  eternal  existence 
with  God  He  occupied  the  relation  of  Son  to  Father. 
He  Himself  speaks  of  an  existence  and  a  glory  which 
He  had  with  the  Father  before  He  came  to  earth, 
and  even  before  the  world  was  (John  vi.  62 ;  xvi. 
28  ;  xvii.  5).  The  title,  ‘  Son  of  God,’  is  sometimes 
used  simply  as  another  name  for  the  Messiah,  and  it 
is  applied  to  believers  who  are  made  sons  of  God  only 
by  being  adopted.  But  Christ  is  1  the  Son  of  God,’ 
in  a  sense  that  holds  good  of  no  other,  and  on  His 
own  lips  this  great  name  expresses  His  claim  to  a 
Divine  nature.  The  sentence  means,  therefore,  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  not  merely  because  He  is 
like  God  in  character,  but  because  He  is  of  one 
nature  and  life  with  Him. 

Became  man. — This  expresses  His  incarnation — a 
term  which  means  the  ‘  act  of  assuming  flesh,’  or  the 
‘  entering  into  flesh.’  It  is  taken  from  the  great 
declaration  made  in  John  i.  14 — ‘  the  Word  was 
made  flesh.’ 

And  so  was,  and  continueth  to  be,  God  and  Man. — 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  incarnation.  The  ‘  eter¬ 
nal  Son  of  God,’  all  through  His  life  on  earth  was  at 
once  God  and  man,  and  in  heaven  He  still  continues 
to  be  both  God  and  man.  He  did  not  cease  to  be 
God  when  He  became  man,  and  He  has  not  ceased  to 
be  man  now,  but  has  carried  His  humanity  with 
Him. 
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In  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person  for  ever.— 

Two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  each  with 
its  own  properties,  meet  in  the  Redeemer.  Yet  the  one 
is  not  merged  in  the  other.  And  though  the  Divine 
nature  remains  entirely  Divine,  and  the  human 
nature  continues  entirely  human,  there  are  not  two 
persons.  The  two  natures  are  united  in  a  single 
Person  or  Self,  and  this  distinction  of  natures  with 
unity  of  person  abides  for  ever.  The  terms  only 
feebly  express  what  manner  of  being  the  Redeemer 
has.  But  they  indicate  that  His  personality  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  any  other.  We  can  only  say 
that  He  is  the  God-Man ,  or  that  His  person  is 
Divine-human. 

Let  it  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  first  thing  in  His 
personality  is  the  Divinity.  He  is  a  Divine  person, 
and  it  is  because  He  is  so  that  His  work  effects  what 
it  does. 

Question  22.  How  did  Christ,  being  the  Son  of 
God,  become  man  ? 

Answer.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man, 
by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body,**  and  a  reason¬ 
able  soul,6  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  born  of  her,*5  yet  without  sin.** 

a  Heb.  ii.  14.  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same. 

b  Matt.  xxvi.  38.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death. 

c  Luke  i.  31.  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS.  V.  35.  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee. 

d  Heb.  vii.  26.  Such  an  High  Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm¬ 
less,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  bow  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  took  place.  But 
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so  far  as  the  Bible  gives  any  light  on  what  it  implied, 
this  Question  sets  it  forth. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man,  by  taking  to 
himself  a  true  body. — His  incarnation  was  His  own 
free  act — *  a  taking  to  Himself  *  of  something  which 
He  had  not  before,  although  He  existed  before. 
Becoming  man  implied  taking  man’s  body,  for 
bodily  existence  belongs  to  man.  And  this  was  ‘  a 
true  body,’  one  of  actual  flesh  and  bones  like  ours.  One 
of  the  earliest  heresies  taught  that  matter  was  in  it¬ 
self  so  evil,  that  the  Holy  Son  of  God  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  connected  Himself  with  it,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  body  which  He  took  was  not  a  real  mate¬ 
rial  body,  but  only  an  apparent  body,  one  in  sem¬ 
blance.  This  would  make  His  bodily  weariness  and 
pain  unreal.  But  the  New  Testament  everywhere 
shows  Christ  to  have  had  a  body  which  could  be 
touched  and  handled,  and  was  capable  of  growing 
(Luke  ii.  40)  and  suffering,  just  like  ours.  Even 
after  His  resurrection  he  said  to  His  disciples — 
‘Behold  My  hands  and  My  feet,  that  it  is  I 
myself  :  handle  me  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  Me  have’  (Luke 
xxiv.  39). 

Ana  a  reasonable  soul :  another  of  the  early  heresies 
denied  that  the  Kedeemer  had  the  reasoning  soul 
which  we  have.  It  admitted  that  He  had  a  body 
like  ours,  and  also  a  soul,  in  the  lower  sense  of  the 
animal  soul  or  principle  of  physical  life.  But  it 
affirmed  that  the  divinity  or  the  Holy  Spirit  took 
the  place  in  Christ  of  the  reasonable  soul  in  us. 
Were  this  the  case  He  would  not  have  been  man  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  But  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  shows  Him  to  have  had  a  soul  or  spirit  essen¬ 
tially  like  ours,  increasing  in  wisdom  (Luke  ii. 
52),  having  such  feelings  of  sorrow  (Matt.  xxvi.  38), 
anger  (Mark  iii.  6),  joy  (Luke  x.  21),  etc.,  as  we 
have. 
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Being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  Womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  born  of  her,  yet 
without  sin  :  His  humanity  was  a  true  humanity, 
because  He  was  bom  of  a  true,  human  mother.  It 
was  a  perfect  humanity,  because  it  was  fashioned  for 
Him  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  no¬ 
where  presented  in  scripture  as  sinless,  or  as  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  way  encouraged  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  If  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary,  ‘  yet 
without  sin,’  it  was  not  because  Mary’s  womanhood 
was  different  from  that  of  other  women,  but  because 
the  Holy  Ghost  sanctified  His  humanity. 

The  Redeemer  of  God’s  elect,  therefore,  is  as  fully 
and  really  the  Son  of  man  as  He  is  the  Son  of  God. 
Of  all  titles  this  one,  the  Son  of  man,  was  the  one 
oftenest  used  by  Himself. 


Question  23.  What  offices  doth  Christ  execute 
as  our  Redeemer  1 

Answer.  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  executeth 
the  offices  of  a  prophet,®  of  a  priest,6  and  of  a 
king,c  both  in  his  estate  of  humiliation  and  ex¬ 
altation. 

a  Acts  iii.  22.  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  Prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ; 
him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you. 

b  Heb.  v.  6.  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
sedec. 

c  Ps.  ii.  6.  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion. 


From  the  Person  of  Christ  we  pass  next  to  the 
Work  of  Christ.  They  come  properly  in  this  order. 
For  the  value  of  the  Work  depends  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  Person.  The  Work  of  Christ  may  be  spoken 
of  as  Redemption,  Salvation,  Reconciliation,  or  Medi¬ 
ation.  But  it  contains  so  much  that  various  terras 
are  required  in  order  to  exhibit  what  it  is.  This 
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question  describes  it  in  the  language  of  three  offices 
and  two  states.  This  method  of  explaining  Christ’s 
Work,  though  not  universally  adopted,  is  an  old 
and  convenient  one. 

Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  executeth  the  offices  of  a 
prophet,  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  king  :  By  an  ‘  office 5  we 
mean  a  position  held  and  a  service  rendered  by  one 
for  others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  offices 
came  one  after  the  other.  The  Redeemer  is  not  at 
one  time  Prophet,  at  another  Priest,  and  at  a  third 
King.  All  along  He  is  all  three  at  once. 

Both  in  his  estate  of  humiliation  and  exaltation. 
This  mention  of  two  distinct  estates  or  conditions, 
called  by  these  particular  names,  rests  on  the  general 
view  which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  Christ’s 
position  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  especially  on 
the  great  passage  in  Phil.  ii.  6-8,  where  it  is  said 
of  Him  who  was  ‘ in  the  form  of  God,’  that  ‘being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Himself,’ 
and  that  ‘  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him.’  It 
is  affirmed  here  that  the  three  offices,  as  they  are 
executed  together,  belong  also  to  both  estates.  It  is 
not,  e.g.,  that  He  was  a  Prophet  or  a  Priest  only  in 
His  earthly  life,  or  that  He  is  a  King  only  in  His 
heavenly  life ;  but  on  earth  He  did  at  once  the 
things  which  belong  to  a  Prophet,  those  which  belong 
to  a  Priest,  and  those  which  belong  to  a  King,  and 
He  continues  to  do  the  same  things  still.  It  is  not 
meant,  however,  that  all  three  offices  were,  or  are, 
discharged  precisely  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  both  estates.  We  shall  see,  for  example, 
that  one  part  of  His  priestly  work  was  done  on 
earth,  which  is  not  repeated  now  in  heaven. 


Question  24.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office 
of  a  prophet  f 

Answer.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  pro- 
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phet,  in  revealing  to  us,«  by  His  word6  and 
Spirit,0  the  will  of  God  for  our  salvation. 

a  John  i.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time:  the  only 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him. 

b  John  xx.  31.  These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God :  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name. 

e  John  xiv.  26.  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things. 


Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  prophet.  We  have 
good  reason  from  Scripture  for  speaking  of  Christ  as 
a  Prophet.  The  Apostles  declare  Him  to  be  the 
Prophet  in  whom  the  promise  given  by  Moses  (in 
Deut.  xviii.  15,  18)  was  fulfilled.  See,  e.g.,  Peter’s 
discourse  in  Ants  iii.  22-24.  He  took  the  title  also 
to  Himself,  at  least  indirectly,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  57  ; 
Luke  xiii.  33.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  ‘  prophet  ’ 
occupies  a  large  and  important  place.  He  is  not 
merely  one  who  predicts  future  events.  He  speaks 
for  God  to  men,  brings  out  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Divine  Law,  preaches  righteousness  to  his  genera¬ 
tion  and  declares  God’s  mind.  The  New  Testament 
teaches  us  that  this  idea  of  a  prophet  was  at  last 
perfectly  made  good  in  Christ.  The  Answer  shows 
how  this  is  the  case. 

In  revealing  to  us,  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  the  will  of 
God  for  our  salvation.  To  f  reveal  ’  is  to  unveil  or 
make  clear.  Christ  does  the  work  of  a  prophet,  in  so 
far  as  He  declares  to  us  what  we  do  not  know,  or 
sheds  light  upon  what  is  not  clear  to  us.  In  doing 
this  He  uses  two  great  means — His  Word  and  His 
Spirit.  These  are  the  best  of  all  means.  Christ’s 
word  is  God’s  word.  God  spoke  aforetime  in  various 
ways  to  men,  especially  through  His  prophets.  But 
He  has  spoken  finally  and  completely  through  His 
Son  (Heb.  i.  1).  Christ’s  Spirit,  also,  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  whom  He  promised  to  send  (John  xv.  26).  The 
voice  of  this  Spirit  is  in  the  written  Word.  What  is 
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thus  revealed  is  ‘  the  will  of  God,’  not  merely  what 
He  is  in  Himself,  but  what  His  mind  is  toward  us. 
And  this  will  is  revealed  ‘  for  our  salvation,7  not 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  us  with  what  our  own 
faculties  can  reach,  but  with  the  sovereign  purpose 
of  bringing  us  back  to  Himself. 

Question  25.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the 
office  of  a  priest  ? 

Answer.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a 
priest,  in  His  once  offering  up  of  Himself  a 
sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,"  and  reconcile 
us  to  God  ; 6  and  in  making  continual  inter¬ 
cession  for  us.c 

a  Heb.  ix.  28.  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 

6  Heb.  ii.  17.  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to'be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people. 

c  Heb.  vii.  25.  He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  llveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them. 


It  is  the  priestly  office  that  leads  us  to  the  very 
heart  of  Christ’s  work.  He  does  not,  indeed,  ex¬ 
pressly  call  Himself  a  priest ,  but  He  speaks  of  Him¬ 
self  in  terms  which  suggest  it,  as  in  Matt.  xx.  28. 
In  the  Epistles,  too,  His  work  is  described  in  the 
language  of  priestly  acts  and  offerings  (1  Cor.  v.  7, 
1  John  ii.  2).  Above  all,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
sets  him  forth  at  length  as  our  High  Priest,  and 
shows  that  in  Him  was  perfectly  realised  all  that  was 
shadowed  forth  in  the  priests  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Christ  executeth  the  office  Of  a  Priest :  The  word 
‘  priest 7  is  believed  to  be  a  shorter  form  of  f  pres¬ 
byter,7  which  means  primarily  an  elder.  ‘  Priest,7 
however,  has  the  special  sense  of  a  minister  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  general  idea  of  a  priest  is,  that  of  one 
who  draws  near  to  God  on  behalf  of  others.  The 
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‘  priest 5  occupied  a  central  place  in  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Through  him  the  people  approached  God ;  and  Christ 
is  our  Priest  in  this  general  sense  of  being  the 
Minister  or  Mediator  through  whom  we  draw 
near  to  God. 

In  His  once  offering  up  of  Himself  a  sacrifice: 

There  are  two  things  in  His  priesthood  which  are 
of  such  vital  importance  that  they  are  specially 
dealt  with,  namely,  the  great  functions  of  sacrifice 
and  intercession.  The  word  ‘  sacrifice  ’  comes  from 
two  Latin  terms,  meaning  to  make  sacred ,  and  it 
describes  something  which  is  made  sacred  by  being 
offered  to  God.  What  Christ  offered  was  His  own 
life,  or,  as  it  is  also  expressed  both  here  and  in  the 
New  Testament  (Eph.  v.  2),  Himself.  This  sacrifice 
was  His  own  voluntary  act — it  was  His  1  offering.’ 
It  had  also  such  peerless  value,  that  unlike  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices  which  had  to  be  constantly  re¬ 
peated,  it  required  only  to  be  offered  once  (Heb.  x. 
10,  14,  &c.). 

The  virtue  of  this  offering  is  still  more  particularly 
set  forth.  Two  things  it  was  designed  to  do,  and 
these  two  things  it  effectually  does.  The  one  is 
to  satisfy  divine  justice.  This  is  legal  language,  and  it 
expresses  how  Christ’s  sacrifice  stands  to  law.  Sin, 
as  was  stated  in  Question  14,  is  an  offence  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  claim  of  this  law  must  be  met,  else 
God  would  not  be  true  to  justice  in  forgiving  sin. 
It  is  met  by  Christ’s  sacrifice,  because  He  not  only 
perfectly  kept  God’s  law  in  His  own  obedient  life, 
but  in  His  death  bore  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
breaking  of  the  law.  So  He  is  said  to  ‘  satisfy  ’  (a 
word  meaning  literally  to  make  or  do  enough)  divine 
justice ;  and  His  work  is  called  a  Satisfaction,  because 
it  does  enough  to  meet  all  legal  claims  which  stand 
out  against  us,  and  to  make  it  a  just  as  well  as  a 
gracious  thing  for  God  to  forgive  sin. 

The  other  object  and  effect  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  is 
to  reconcile  us  to  God  :  to  ‘  reconcile  ’  is  to  bring  two 
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persons  together  again  who  have  been  estranged. 
There  is  estrangement  between  us  and  God,  and  it 
is  caused  by  two  things — by  unworthy  feelings  in 
us  toward  God,  and  by  a  holiness  and  a  justice  in 
Him  which  separate  Him  from  what  is  unrighteous 
and  evil.  Christ’s  sacrifice  removes  these  causes  of 
estrangement.  It  honours  God’s  holiness  and  justice 
by  meeting  the  claims  of  His  law,  and  it  wakens  in 
us  the  new  feelings  of  thankfulness,  love,  trust  and 
obedience.  So  it  effects  a  reconciliation  between 
us  and  God.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Atonement — a 
word  essentially  the  same  as  reconciliation ,  and  mean¬ 
ing  literally,  that  which  sets  at  one  (see  Rom.  v.  11, 
2  Gor.  v.  19). 

And  in  making  continual  intercession  for  us:  this  is 
the  second  of  the  two  great  ministries  in  His  priest¬ 
hood.  And  the  second  is  dependent  on  the  first.  It 
is  on  the  ground  of  the  sacrifice  that  He  intercedes. 
‘  To  intercede  ’  means  properly  to  come  between,  and 
it  is  specially  applied  to  coming  between  two  persons 
in  the  way  of  prayer  addressed  to  the  one  for  the 
other.  This  part  of  Christ’s  priestly  work  differs 
from  the  other  in  more  than  one  respect.  His 
sacrifice  was  done  once  for  all ;  but  His  intercession 
is  carried  on  continually.  His  sacrifice  belonged  to 
His  earthly  ministry  only,  but  His  intercession  be¬ 
longs  also  to  His  heavenly  ministry.  He  prayed  for 
us  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  of  this  the  xviith- 
chapter  of  John  is  the  most  memorable  example. 
He  prays  for  us  now  in  heaven,  where  he  needs  not, 
however,  to  use  the  words  He  used  on  earth.  It  is 
enough  for  Him  now  “  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us  ”  (Heb.  ix.  24).  On  His  intercession  see 
also  such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  1  John  ii.  2  ; 
in  which  last  notice  especially  the  title  Advocate . 

Question  26.  Ho  if  doth  Christ  execute  the  office 
of  a  king  ? 
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Answer.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  king, 
in  subduing  us  to  Himself,0  in  ruling  and  defend¬ 
ing  us,6  and  in  restraining  and  conquering  all 
His  and  our  enemies.® 

a  Ps.  cx.  3.  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power. 
b  Isa.  xxxiii.  22.  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver, 
the  Lord  is  our  king ;  he  will  save  us. 

c  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  For  He  must  reign,  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  His  feet. 


Christ  claimed  to  be  a  King.  He  accepted  the 
title  when  it  was  used  of  Him  by  others,  as  by 
Nathanael  (John  i.  49),  by  the  people  at  Jerusalem 
(John  xii.  13),  and  by  Pilate  (Luke  xxiii.  3,  4).  The 
name  Christ  or  Messiah  is  itself  a  kingly  name.  It 
denotes  most  distinctively  the  descendant  of  David’s 
royal  house  of  whom  the  Old  Testament  prophesied, 
and  with  whom  the  hopes  of  Israel  were  bound  up. 
See  such  Psalms  as  ii.,  xlv.,  lxxii.,  cx.  It  is  as 
King  that  the  Messiah  appears  in  some  of  the 
greatest  utterances  of  the  Prophets  ;  see,  e.g.,  Isaiah 
viii.  6,  7,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  &c. 

Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  King  in  subduing  us 
to  Himself:  this  implies  that  by  nature  we  are,  as 
Paul  expresses  it,  ‘enemies’  to  God  (Col.  i.  21), 
and  disloyal  to  Christ.  If  we  are  made  the  friends 
of  God  and  the  willing  subjects  of  His  Son,  it  is  by 
conquest.  It  is  by  Christ  who  is  ‘the  power  of 
God  ’  (1  Cor.  i.  24);  and  ‘  able  even  to  subdue  all 
things  to  Himself  ’  (Phil.  iii.  21),  winning  us  by  His 
grace. 

In  ruling  and  defending  us :  Christ  has  given  us  a 
law  for  our  life.  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  God  (Matt.  v.  17).  In  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.)  He  has  set  that  law  before 
us,  in  all  its  spiritual  power  and  beauty.  He  has 
summed  it  up  also  in  the  two  great  precepts  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  our  neighbour  (Matt.  xxii.  37-40)  ; 
and  He  makes  the  keeping  of  this  commandment 
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the  test  of  our  love  to  Him  (John  xiv.  15).  But  He 
does  the  King’s  part  not  only  in  giving  laws  for  the 
direction  of  our  life,  but  in  ‘defending’  us — pro¬ 
viding  for  our  safety  by  His  royal  resources.  He 
declares  of  those  who  follow  Him  ‘they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand’  (John  x.  28). 

And  in  restraining  and  conquering  all  His  and  our 
enemies.  He  reckons  our  enemies  His  own,  and  He 
limits  their  power  so  that  they  reach  us  not,  or 
breaks  it  so  that  they  are  beaten  in  their  assaults. 
These  enemies  are  many.  But  the  chief  of  them  are 
Satan ,  of  whom  it  is  said  ‘  For  this  purpose  the  Son 
of  God  was  manifested  that  He  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil’  (1  John  iii.  8);  the  world,  of 
which  He  said  to  His  disciples,  ‘  be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world’  (John  xvi.  33);  and 
death ,  the  last  enemy,  which  also  is  destined  to  be 
destroyed  (1  Cor.  xv.  26). 

As  ^Redeemer  He  has  a  special  Kingship,  which  is 
the  reward  of  His  obedience,  and  the  result  of  His 
redeeming  work  (Phil.  ii.  9-11,  Heb.  xii.  2).  This 
is  His  mediatorial  kingdom  or  sovereignty.  Its  great 
object  is  His  Church.  But  it  extends  to  all  things 
and  makes  them  serve  the  interests  of  His  Church. 
So  it  is  said  that  ‘God  hath  put  all  things  under 
His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be  head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church  ’  (Eph.  i.  22). 

Question  27.  Wherein  did  Christ's  humilia¬ 
tion  consists 

Answer.  Christ’s  humiliation  consisted  in  His 
being  born,  and  that  in  a  low  condition,0  made 
under  the  law,6  undergoing  the  miseries  of  this 

a  Luke  ii.  7.  And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger. 

b  Gal.  iv,  4.  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law. 
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life/  the  wrath  of  God, d  and  the  cursed  death  of 
the  cross ; «  in  being  buried,  and  continuing 
under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time/ 

c  Isa.  liii.  3.  lie  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief. 

d  Mat.  xxvii.  44,  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying,  My  God!  My  God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 

e  Phil.  ii.  8.  He  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  leath  of  the  cross. 

/Mat.  xii.  40.  As  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale’s  belly;  >vo  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  hotrt  of  the  earth. 


The  office*  having  been  expounded,  the  two  estates 
in  which  they  are  exercised  are  next  explained. 
The  one  is  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  ‘  consisted/ 
because  it  belonged  to  one  definite  period  ;  the 
other  in  the  present  tense,  ‘  consisteth,’  because, 
while  it  began  at  a  particular  time  and  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  event,  it  continues  without  end. 

Christ’s  humiliation.  The  word  ‘  humiliation  ’  goes 
back  to  the  Latin  word  for  the  ground ,  and  means 
the  act  of  being  made  low  as  the  ground,  or  the  con¬ 
dition  resulting  from  that.  It  implies,  therefore,  a 
higher  estate  in  which  He  subsisted  before.  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaches  us  that  this  was  a  Divine  estate.  It 
expresses  it  in  various  ways,  e.g .,  as  a  being  ‘  with 
God’  (John  i.  1);  as  a  ‘glory’  not  belonging  to 
time  (John  xvii.  5)  ;  as  a  rich  estate  (2  Cor.  viii.  9)  ; 
as  ‘  the  form  of  God/  that  is,  the  condition  of  exist¬ 
ence  proper  to  God,  or  as  a  state  of  ‘  equality  ’  with 
God.  The  last  two  expressions  occur  together  in 
Phil.  ii.  6-11,  which  should  be  carefully  studied  as 
the  most  important  passage  on  the  estates  of  Christ 
in  all  Paul’s  epistles. 

Consisted  in  His  being  born.  Scripture  speaks  of 
His  humiliation  as  an  emptying  of  Himself  ;  for  the 
phrase  translated  in  Phil.  ii.  7,  ‘  made  Himself  of  no 
reputation/  means  literally  1  emptied  Himself.’ .  But 
we  are  not  told  how  this  took  place,  and  it  is  im- 
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possible  for  us  to  understand  all  that  it  implied. 
The  Catechism  contents  itself,  therefore,  with  simply 
noticing  the  several  stages  which  Scripture  itself 
indicates  in  this  humiliation.  The  first  is  His  birth 
of  an  earthly  mother.  And  than  this  first  stage  in 
His  humiliation  none  was  greater.  Who  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  depth  of  the  descent  involved  in  the  Eternal 
One  stooping  to  the  limits  of  our  temporal  life,  and 
entering  it  as  we  do  ? 

And  that  In  a  low  condition  :  not  only  did  He  thus 
come  down  to  the  rank  and  measure  of  our  life,  but 
He  entered  it  in  such  circumstances  as  are  known 
only  to  the  humblest  of  our  race.  How  low  the 
condition  was,  let  the  mention  of  the  ( manger  ’  and 
the  fact  that  ‘  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn  ’  (Luke  ii.  7)  bear  witness.  And  such  lowness  of 
condition  continued  with  Him  so  long  as  He  was  on 
earth. 

Made  under  the  law  :  being  born  of  a  woman  He 
became  a  true  man,  and  as  such  He  came  under  the 
moral  law  to  which  all  men  are  subject.  Being  born 
of  a  Jewish  woman,  He  became  a  true  Israelite,  and 
as  such  He  came  under  the  law  of  Moses.  So  we  see 
Him  in  the  Gospel  records  always  honouring  the 
Divine  law.  Even  when  he  appears  to  take  liberties 
with  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  with  the  law  itself,  but  with 
the  traditions  with  which  men  had  burdened  it. 
His  loyalty  to  the  law  was  so  perfect  that  He  could 
challenge  even  His  bitterest  enemies  to  convict  Him 
of  sin  ( J ohn  viii.  46). 

Undergoing  the  miseries  of  this  life  :  as  a  true  man, 
living  in  a  fallen  world,  He  shared  the  ordinary 
burdens  and  evils  of  our  life  —its  toils,  its  privations, 
its  temptations,  its  sorrows,  its  weariness,  the  pains 
which  come  upon  body  and  upon  soul,  the  grief 
caused  by  the  enmity  of  men,  the  tyranny  of  power, 
the  faithlessness  and  desertion  of  friends. 

The  wrath  of  God  :  this  is  seen,  as  Psalm  xc.  ex- 
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presses  it,  in  the  ills  of  life,  the  shortness  of  man’s 
time,  the  doom  of  mortality.  So  far  as  Christ  knew 
these  things,  He  underwent  the  ‘  wrath  of  God.’  He 
had  experience  of  it,  too,  in  a  deeper  way  still — in  the 
sense  He  had  of  the  evil  of  man’s  sin,  the  burden 
which  He  felt  it  to  be  upon  His  soul,  the  relation  in 
which  He  placed  Himself  to  it  by  undertaking  to 
bear  its  penalty.  The  trouble  which  came  upon  His 
soul  on  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  at  the  feast  (John 
xii.  27),  the  agony  in  the  garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  36-44), 
the  cry  of  desertion  from  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  46) 
indicate  a  sense  of  what  the  holy  wrath  of  God 
against  sin  is,  and  of  what  it  is  for  a  sinless  nature 
to  bear  sin’s  penalties,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
fathom. 

And  tlie  cursed  death  of  the  Cross  :  righteous  though 
He  was,  He  endured  the  lot  of  sinful  man  even  to  the 
extent  of  submission  to  death,  the  doom  decreed 
against  sin.  And  death  in  His  case  was  no  easy  or 
honoured  decease,  but  that  of  a  malefactor,  the  kind 
of  death  to  which  the  Mosaic  law  attached  a  curse 
(Gal.  iii.  13). 

In  being-  buried  and  continuing  under  the  power  of 
death  for  a  time :  this  brings  out  how  completely  He 
fulfilled  man’s  lot,  not  only  tasting  the  death  which 
is  abhorrent  to  human  nature,  but  subjecting  Him¬ 
self  to  the  degradation  of  the  grave,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  disembodied  state.  His  being 
buried  proved  the  reality  of  His  death,  and  so  it  is 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  But  we  are 
not  told  what  took  place  with  Him  in  the  mysterious 
interval  before  He  rose  again,  when  death  held  Him 
under  its  power.  Scripture  seldom  touches  on  this, 
but  leads  us  at  once  from  His  death  to  His  glorious 
resurrection. 

Question  28.  Wherein  consisteth  Christ's 
exaltation  ? 
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Answer.  Christ’s  exaltation  consisteth  in  his 
rising  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,®  in 
ascending  up  into  heaven,  in  sitting  at  the  right 
of  God  the  Father,6  and  in  coming  to  judge  the 
world  at  the  last  day.c 

a  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  And  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the 
third  day  according  to  the  scriptures. 

b  Mark  xvi.  19.  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he 
was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

e  Acts  xvii.  31.  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained; 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead. 


Christ’s  exaltation  :  the  word  ‘  exaltation  ’  means 
the  act  of  raising  high,  or  the  state  which  results  from 
that.  The  ‘exaltation’  is  represented  as  the  reward 
of  His  obedience  or  mediatorial  work.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  in  express  terms  of  Christ  as  being 
*  exalted  ’  (Acts  ii.  33)  ;  and  of  His  ‘  exaltation  ’  as 
an  honour  bestowed  by  God  (see  Acts  v.  31,  and 
especially  Phil.  ii.  9). 

consisteth  in  His  rising  again  from  the  dead :  Four 
things  are  named  as  entering  into  His  exaltation. 
The  first  is  His  resurrection  ;  which  event  formed  a 
central  subject  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  2,  33),  and  is  represented  by  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  as  having  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  future 
life  of  believers,  and  all  that  is  most  vital  in  the 
Gospel,  dependent  on  it  (1  Cor.  xv.  12-19).  The  Gos¬ 
pels  and  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  5-8)  enumerate 
the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  the  fact  that  He 
rose  is  surely  established. 

On  the  third  day :  He  was  crucified  on  one  day 
(a  Friday),  remained  in  death  throughout  a  second 
day  (the  Saturday),  and  rose  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day — the  first  Lord’s  Pay. 

In  ascending  up  into  heaven  :  He  tarried  for  some 
forty  days  in  His  risen  state,  showing  Himself  occa¬ 
sionally  to  His  disciples,  and  instructing  them  in 
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the  things  of  His  Kingdom.  Then  he  returned  to 
heaven.  The  word  ‘  heaven  ’  is  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  word  ‘  heave/  and  is  used  for  the 
-firmament  or  sky,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  God,  the  region  into  which  Christ 
passed  from  earth,  the  scene  of  the  future  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  righteous.  But  where  it  is,  or  what  it  is, 
we  can  at  the  best  but  poorly  conceive.  We  have 
three  historical  reports  of  the  Ascension,  in  Mark 
xvi.  19-20,  Luke  xxiv.  50-53,  Acts  i.  9-11.  These 
show  that  it  took  place  visibly.  It  is  also  referred 
to  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  {e.g.  Eph. 
i.  20,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  1  Pet.  iii.  22).  It  is  a  leading 
subject  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  Christ 
is  spoken  of  as  ‘passed  into  the  heavens’  (iv.  14),  as 
‘  the  forerunner  ’  who  is  for  us  entered  ‘  within  the 
veil  ’  (vi.  19,  20),  &c. 

In  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  :  The 
‘  right  hand  ’  is  the  place  of  honour  and  power.  The 
sentence  states  the  Session  of  Christ,  implying  that 
He  now  shares  the  Father’s  glory,  and  possesses  un¬ 
limited  dominion.  It  is  an  entirely  Biblical  expres¬ 
sion,  and  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  Eastern  kings, 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  1  Kings  ii.  19.  It 
takes  us  back  to  one  of  the  grandest  Messianic 
Psalms,  the  110th.  It  is  used  by  Christ  of  Himself 
(Matt.  xxvi.  64),  and  is  often  on  the  lips  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  (Mark  xvi.  19,  Col.  iii.  1 ,  Heb.  i. 
3,  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  &c.). 

And  in  coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day: 
The  New  Testament  teaches  that  Christ  is  to  return. 
It  is  full  of  the  hope  of  that  return.  Christ  represents 
Himself  as  coming  ‘  in  His  own  glory  ’  (Matt.  xxv. 
31),  ‘in  the  clouds  of  heaven’  (Matt.  xxvi.  64),  ‘in 
the  glory  of  His  Father,’  and  accompanied  by  ‘  His 
angels’  (Matt.  xvi.  27).  It  has  a  place  in  several 
of  His  parables.  The  New  Testament  writers  all 
speak  of  it.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent , 
that  is,  that  there  is  to  be  a  definite  Return  of  the 
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Redeemer  in  open  majesty  and  glory.  This  is  to 
be  at  ‘  the  last  day/  and  will  mark  the  end  of 
the  present  dispensation.  But  it  is  not  revealed 
to  us  when  that  day  is  to  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  36). 
Its  object  is  to  be  judgment.  The  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  judgment  of  men  meets  us  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (Ps.  xcviii.  9  ;  Isa.  lxvi.  15,  &c.)  But  it  is  pro¬ 
claimed  in  its  completeness  only  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Here  we  are  taught  that  the  whole  world  is 
to  be  judged,  small  and  great,  righteous  and  un¬ 
righteous,  quick  and  dead  (Matt.  xxv.  32  ;  Rev.  xx. 
12  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  that  the  general  judgment  is  to  be 
according  to  men’s  works  (Matt.  xvi.  27),  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  various  measures  of  light  and  opportunity 
enjoyed  (Rom.  ii.  12-16 ;  John  xii.  48)  ;  that  it  is  to 
take  place  at  Christ’s  Advent,  and  is  to  be  in  Christ’s 
own  hand  (Acts  x.  42 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  Rev.  xxii.  12). 
This  last  fact,  viz.,  that  men  are  to  be  judged  not  by 
the  absolute  God,  but  by  One  who  is  a  partaker  of 
their  humanity,  is  one  of  the  utmost  graciousness  as 
well  as  importance.  It  is  taught  very  distinctly  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  judgment-seat  is  declared 
to  be  that  ‘  of  Christ’  (2  Cor.  v.  10),  and  the  Judge 
is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  (Matt.  xvi.  27  ; 
xxiv.  30,  31  ;  John  v.  27). 

Question  29.  How  are  we  made  partakers  of 
the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  ? 

Answer.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  re- 
demption  purchased  by  Christ,  by  the  effectual 
application  of  it  to  usa  by  his  Holy  Spirit.6 

a  John  1. 12.  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God. 

b  Titus  iii.  5.  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  V.  6.  Which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 


We  now  reach  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 
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This  doctrine  appears  in  fragmentary  form  in  the 
historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  in  Gen.  i. 
2  ;  Exod.  xxxi.  3)  ;  Judges  xv.  14  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2  ; 
and  oftener  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  e.g.,  Ps.  li. 
11  ;  cxxxix.  7  ;  cxliii.  10 ;  Isa.  xi.  2  ;  lxiii.  10,  11. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  New  Testament  that  it  is  un¬ 
folded  fully  and  clearly.  There  we  gather  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  distinct  Divine  Person.  As  such  He 
is  associated  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  Christ’s 
last  Commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  in  the  benedic¬ 
tion  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14),  and  in  such  passages  as  1  Pet. 
i.  2 ;  Jude  20,  21.  The  Catechism  has  already 
spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  one  of  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.  It  now  gives  the  doctrine  of  His 
Work. 

We  are  made  partakers  of  the  redemption  purchased 

by  Christ:  ‘  made  partakers,’  that  is,  made  to  have  a 
part  in  it.  The  word  ‘  redemption  ’  means  literally 
a  ‘  buying  back.’  The  term  £  purchased  ’  is  there¬ 
fore  applied  to  that  of  which  we  are  partakers.  It 
is  a  Scriptural  expression  (see  Acts  xx.  28  ;  Eph.  i. 
14,  &c.).  The  price  itself,  or  the  ransom,  is  His  blood 
or  His  life. 

By  the  effectual  application  of  it  to  us :  ‘  effectual  ’ 

means  •producing  an  effect,  and  ‘  application  ’  means 
the  act  of  4  putting  to.’  The  ‘  effectual  application 
of  it  to  us,’  therefore,  is  the  bringing  it  home  to 
us  and  making  it  work  its  proper  work  in  us. 

By  His  Holy  Spirit.  Our  understanding  of  things 
spiritual,  and  our  affection  for  them,  are  so  far  astray 
that  naturally  we  suffer  this  redemption  to  remain 
at  a  distance  from  us.  We  need  the  grace  of  God  to 
exhibit  it  to  us  as  it  really  is,  and  to  bring  us  under 
its  power  and  into  its  benefits.  That  grace  is  com¬ 
municated  to  us  by  the  Spirit ;  His  most  constant 
title  is  the  ‘  Holy  Spirit,’  for  He  is  the  source  of  all 
holiness  in  us.  He  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
also  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For  the  New  Testament 
teaches  us  that  the  full  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  comes 
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from  the  Risen  Saviour  (John  vii.  39,  xvi  7 ;  Acts 
ii  33). 

There  is  an  important  distinction,  therefore, 
between  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  The  former  is  accomplished  outside  of  us, 
and  deals  with  the  claims  of  the  law  and  the  wrath 
of  God.  The  latter  is  accomplished  within  us,  and 
deals  with  the  removal  of  all  that  in  our  hearts 
which  is  opposed  to  God  and  the  things  of  God.  So 
we  speak  of  Christ’s  work  as  that  of  impetration , 
that  is,  the  meritorious  acquisition  of  redemption  ; 
and  of  the  Spirit’s  work  as  that  of  application ,  or 
bringing  what  Christ  has  secured  home  to  us. 

Question  30.  How  doth  the,  Spirit  apply  to  m 
the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  ? 

Answer.  The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemp 
tion  purchased  by  Christ,  by  working  faith  in 
us,°  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Christ  in  our 
effectual  calling.6 

a  Eph.  ii.  8.  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

b  Eph.  iii.  17.  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  <fcc. 

1  Cor.  i.  9.  God  is  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the 
fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 


It  concerns  us  to  understand  how  the  Spirit  works 
in  this  vital  matter.  The  Catechism,  therefore,  gives 
us  a  further  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
redemption  and  the  sinner  are  brought  together. 

The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemption  purchased 
by  Christ  by  working  faith  in  us.  This  then  is  the 
secret  of  the  1  application  1 — it  is  by  persuading  us  to 
believe  and  trust  God.  The  nature  of  this  faith 
is  afterwards  stated  in  all  its  breadth  (Question  86). 
Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  implies  belief  in 
what  God  holds  forth  Christ  to  be,  and  committing 
ourselves  in  trust  to  Christ  Himself  as  Saviour. 
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Scripture  declares  of  God  that  ‘without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him  *  (Heb.  xi.  6).  It  also 
teaches  that  true  faith  is  so  foreign  to  us  naturally 
that  only  God’s  own  Spirit  can  create  it  in  us  (1  Cor. 
xii.  9,  Heb.  xii.  2). 

And  thereby  uniting  us  to  Christ  in  our  effectual 
calling.  The  great  thing  that  faith  does  for  us  is  to 
unite  us  to  Christ,  or  make  us  one  with  Him.  And 
this  in  two  ways.  We  are  made  one  with  Him 
federally ,  that  is  to  say,  one  with  Him  to  all  Covenant 
effects,  so  that  what  He  gains  when  acting  for  us  is 
made  over  to  us.  And  we  are  made  one  with  Him 
vitally ,  in  the  sense  that  through  His  Spirit  we 
receive  a  new  life  and  power  from  Him.  The  words 
‘  in  our  effectual  calling  ’  indicate  that  all  this  takes 
place  only  as  God  Himself  calls  us,  and  that  in  a 
way  which  surely  effects  His  gracious  purpose 
with  us. 

Question  31.  What  is  effectual  calling  ? 

Answer.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God’s 
Spirit,"  whereby,  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and 
misery,6  enlightening  our  minds  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christ,*5  and  renewing  our  wills,*1  he 
doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel* 

a  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  ns  with  an  holy 
calling. 

b  Acts  ii.  87.  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  -pricked  in 
their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

c  Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

d  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26. 1  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 

e  John  vi.  44.  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which 
hath  sent  me  draw  him.  V.  45.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard, 
and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me. 


The  previous  Answer  stated  shortly  how  we 
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obtain  a  personal  interest  in  the  redeeming  work  of 
our  Head.  It  is  by  believing  and  being  united 
with  Him.  But  this,  it  was  added,  is  ‘in  our 
effectual  calling.’  Whether  the  terms  of  peace 
with  God  which  He  has  secured  for  us  are  to  be  of 
real  good  to  us,  turns  on  the  terms  on  which  we 
stand  to  Himself.  But  it  is  only  an  operation  of 
Divine  grace  that  can  bring  us  into  right  terms 
with  Christ.  That  operation  is  named  ‘  effectual 
calling,’  and  it  is  explained  here  with  great  care. 
This  Answer  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
view  it  gives  us  at  once  of  the  Spirit’s  work,  and  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  saving  change  in  ourselves. 

Effectual  calling.  The  term  ‘  effectual  ’  represents 
a  Greek  word  which  means  ‘  energetic,’  ‘energising.’ 
That  is  the  word  which  Paul  uses  in  such  phrases 
as,  ‘  according  to  the  power  which  worketh  in  us,’  or 
energises  in  us  (Eph.  iii.  20) ;  ‘  effectual  calling,’ 
therefore,  means  a  calling  which  produces  the  in¬ 
tended  effect,  one  which  comes  with  power  and 
success.  The  word  ‘  call,’  or  ‘  calling,’  also  meets  us 
often  in  Scripture  in  the  peculiar  and  solemn  sense 
of  a  Divine  call.  This  idea  of  a  call  of  God  runs 
through  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  It  is  expressed  in 
two  ways,  of  which  we  have  instances  in  our  Lord’s 
declaration,  ‘Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen’  (Matt, 
xx.  16);  and  in  Paul’s  statement,  ‘whom  he  did 
predestinate  them  he  also  called’  (Born.  viii.  30). 
So  <ve  distinguish  between  two  calls  of  God — an 
external  and  an  internal.  The  former  is  in  view  in 
our  Lord’s  declaration,  and  means  the  invitation 
addressed  by  God  through  His  Word  to  sinful  men — 
a  call  which  may  or  may  not  be  obeyed.  The  latter 
is  the  one  meant  in  Paul’s  statement,  and  expresses 
the  call  of  God  which  comes  through  His  Spirit,  and 
appeals  with  power  and  success  to  the  soul.  This  is 
the  calling  which  is  meant  here. 

Is  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit.  It  is  a  work ,  not  an 
act,  because  it  has  stages  which  can  be  distinguished 
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and  implies  more  than  one  change.  In  all  its  parts 
it  is  referred  by  Scripture  to  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Trinity.  It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Spirit 
in  this  way  to  give  effect  in  time  to  the  electing 
love  of  God,  which  is  of  eternity.  And  it  is  because 
it  is  the  Spirit’s  direct  operation  that  the  ‘  calling  ’ 
is  ‘  effectual,’  and  cannot  fail  of  its  result. 

Whereby  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery.  The 
several  stages  are  now  described.  The  first  named 
is  conviction — the  conviction  of  sin,  and  consequently, 
of  misery.  To  ‘  convince  ’  means  literally  to  conquer 
— to  win  over  the  mind  by  subduing  its  natural  ideas 
of  things.  Our  natural  view  of  sin  is  a  wrong  one, 
and  we  are  brought  over  to  a  right  view  of  it  only 
by  the  powerful  operation  of  God’s  own  Spirit  upon 
our  mind.  It  is  the  first  work  of  that  Spirit  to  bring 
us  to  the  bar  of  conscience  and  the  Divine  Law,  and 
make  us  see  sin  as  it  really  is.  So  when  Christ 
promised  the  Comforter,  He  declared  that  His  great 
function  would  be  to  produce  conviction,  and  men¬ 
tioned  sin  as  the  first  of  three  things  of  which  the 
world  had  to  be  convinced.  See  John  xvi.  8. 

Enlightening  our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
— the  stage  of  spiritual  illumination.  Naturally  we 
are  so  far  from  seeing  the  things  of  God  in  their 
true  colours  that  Scripture  speaks  of  us  as  ‘  blind  ’ 
(2  Pet.  i.  9).  Hence  Paul  declares  that  ‘  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned’ 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14),  So  we  are  described  as  requiring  the 
‘  eyes  of  our  understanding  ’  to  be  ‘  enlightened  ’ 
(Eph.  i.  18).  The  Spirit  is  the  Divine  Teacher,  who 
makes  spiritual  truth  clear  to  us.  He  removes 
ignorance  and  prejudice  from  our  minds,  and  reveals 
Christ  to  us  so  that  we  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  under¬ 
stand  that  in  Him  God  has  provided  all  that  is 
needed  to  meet  our  sin  and  misery. 

And  renewing  our  wills.  If  we  can  speak  of  degrees 
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here  at  all,  we  may  speak  of  this  stage  as  the  most 
difficult  of  the  three.  For  the  will  is  the  ruling 
thing,  and  to  have  it  misdirected  is  to  have  the  man 
himself  depraved.  But  the  will  has  been  so  affected 
by  the  Fall  that  its  bias  now  is  to  evil.  So  we  speak 
of  the  bondage  of  the  will.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
alone  that  can  bring  us  out  of  this,  and  incline 
our  will  once  more  to  God,  and  give  it  freedom  and 
ability  to  do  His  will. 

He  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ.  The  object  of  the  Spirit’s  work  in  all  its 
parts  is  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  He  does  this  in  a 
way  suitable  to  our  moral  nature.  He  does  not 
exercise  any  force  upon  us,  but  He  persuades  us,  that 
is  to  say,  He  presents  Christ  in  such  a  way  to  our 
understanding  and  affections  that  we  are  led  to 
recognise  Him  to  be  the  Kedeemer  whom  we  should 
choose.  And  He  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to 
embrace  Him,  that  is,  He  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
break  the  bonds  of  prejudice  and  sin,  and  act  upon 
the  new  views  of  Christ  which  we  now  have. 

Freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  This  dear  and 
familiar  word  ‘gospel’  comes  from  two  old  Saxon 
words,  gdd  and  spell ,  and  means  either  ‘  the  good 
story,’  or  ‘the  story  of  God.’  The  great  message 
which  the  Divine  story  brings  to  us  is  the  offer  of 
Christ.  And  the  adverb  ‘  freely  ’  indicates  that,  if 
we  are  once  led  by  God’s  Spirit  to  desire  Him,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  stand  between  Him  and  us. 

The  several  stages  in  the  call  are  not  necessarily 
separated  by  any  length  of  time.  They  are  to  be 
understood  simply  as  things  capable  of  being  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other.  They  are  all  necessarily 
involved  in  our  calling,  in  so  far  as  the  Fall  has 
equally  affected  our  understanding ,  our  affections ,  and 
our  will. 

Question  32.  What  benefits  do  they  that  are 
effectually  called  partake  of  in  this  life  ? 
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Answer.  They  that  are  effectually  called  do  in 
this  life  partake  of  justification,®  adoption,6  and 
sanctification,  and  the  several  benefits  which  in 
this  life  do  either  accompany  or  flow  from  them.* 

a  Rom.  vlii.  30.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified. 

b  Eph.  L  5.  HaviDg  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  childrer 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself. 

c  1  Cor.  i.  30.  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  \yho  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption. 


The  work  of  God’s  spirit  in  our  effectual  calling  is 
a  great  work,  and  it  brings  great  benefits  with  it. 
The  call  is  founded  on  the  eternal,  electing  love  of 
God,  and  the  benefits  which  it  secures  are  worthy  of 
that  love.  This  Question  mentions  some  of  them  and 
refers  to  others. 

They  that  are  effectually  called  do  in  this  life  partake 
of  justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification.  Three 
different  kinds  of  benefits  come  to  the  believer,  viz  : 
those  which  he  receives  in  this  life,  those  which  he 
receives  at  death,  and  those  which  he  receives  at  the 
resurrection.  The  latter  two  are  dealt  with  each  in 
a  single  Question  (37  and  38).  The  consideration  of 
the  first  extends  from  Question  33  to  Question  3G. 
These  seven  Questions  (32-38)  form  thus  a  section  by 
themselves.  In  the  present  Answer  the  three  primary 
benefits  are  named  which  belong  to  this  life.  But 
each  of  these  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is 
specially  explained  in  a  separate  Question. 

And  the  several  benefits  which  in  this  life  do  either 
accompany  or  flow  from  them.  The  primary  benefits 
of  justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification,  are  not 
only  great  and  unmerited  blessings  in  themselves, 
but  bring  others  with  them.  These,  too,  are  deeply 
connected  with  the  comfort  and  security  of  our 
Christian  life,  and  are  stated  in  their  Scriptural 
character  in  Question  36. 
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Question  33.  What  is  justification? 

Answer.  Justification  is  an  act  of  God’s  free 
grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,°  and 
accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,6  only  for 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,c  and 
received  by  faith  alone. 

a  Eph.  i.  7.  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 

b  2  Cor.  v.  21.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  he  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

c  Rom.  v.  19.  As  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sin¬ 
ners;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous. 

d  Gal.  ii.  16.  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  bui  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ. 


This  Question  expresses  the  very  life  of  our  Pro¬ 
testant  doctrine.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  great 
struggle  for  the  Reformation  of  religion  in  Europe. 
It  shows  what  the  Reformers,  Knox  in  our  land  as 
well  as  Luther  and  others  on  the  Continent,  held  to 
be  most  vital  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  brings  out 
as  no  other  Question  does  where  and  how  Protestant¬ 
ism  differs  from  Roman  Catholicism.  It  deserves, 
therefore,  the  most  careful  study. 

Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  fteo  grace.  The  term 
*  justification  ’  is  a  Biblical  term,  occurring  in  Rom. 
iv.  25 ;  v.  16,  18.  It  may  mean  either  the  state  of 
being  justified,  or  the  act  of  justifying.  It  has  the 
latter  sense  in  our  Question.  The  verb  ‘justify’  is 
found  very  often  in  the  Bible,  and  much  depends  on 
a  correct  understanding  of  it.  Two  senses  are 
possible,  which  are  called  the  moral  sense  and  the  legal 
or  forensic.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  mean  either  to  make 
one  just  inwardly,  in  respect  of  moral  character,  or  to 
declare  one  just  outwardly,  in  the  sight  of  the  law. 
The  latter  is  its  usual  sense  in  Scripture,  and  when 
it  refers  to  the  case  of  the  sinner,  it  means  to  reckon 
him  righteous  or  absolve  him  from  the  claims  of  the 
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law  against  him.  So  it  is  used  as  a  contrast  to  ac¬ 
cusing  or  condemning  (Rom.  viii.  33,  34).  In  our 
Question  it  has  the  legal  sense  of  declaring  us  just, 
dealing  with  us  as  free  from  guilt  or  legal  liability. 
It  is  referred,  therefore,  to  God ,  because  it  expresses 
the  Divine  judgment  or  sentence.  It  is  His  act ,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  single  judgment  pronounced  once  for  all. 
It  is  the  act  of  His  free  grace ,  because  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  not  i>n  the  ground  of  any  merit  on  our  side, 
or  any  claim  which  we  have  in  ourselves,  but  at  the 
prompting  of'  His  own  love,  on  the  ground  of  His 
favour.  But,  although  a  free  act,  it  is  not  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  act,  or  a  judgment  pronounced  in  mere 
leniency  or  good  nature.  For,  as  the  Answer  shows, 
there  is  a  just  and  reasonable  ground  on  which  it 
proceeds. 

Wherein  He  pardoneth  all  our  sins.  To  ‘  pardon  ’  is 
to  remit  penalty.  The  first  thing  in  our  justifica¬ 
tion,  is  that  God  releases  us  from  the  sentence  of 
His  law.  A)  Ld  this  extends  to  ‘  all  our  sins,’  both 
original  and  actual.  Those  whom  God  has  justified 
may  yet  fall  into  sin,  and  for  their  sin  they  will 
be  chastened  by  God.  But  He  deals  with  them  then 
as  a  Father,  lot  merely  as  a  Judge  who  uses  the  law 
against  them  and  judicially  punishes  them.  This 
pardon  of  sin  is  the  gracious  burden  of  the  Bible, 
and  is  expres  ;ed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  e.g .,  as  forgive¬ 
ness,  the  cov  iring  of  sin,  remission  of  sin,  not  im¬ 
puting  sin,  &  ;.  (See  such  great  texts  as  Eph.  i.  7  ; 
Psalm  xxxii.  I,  2  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28.) 

And  accepte  th  us  as  righteous  in  His  sight.  Pardon 
is  the  first  thing  ;  but  justification  is  not  limited  to 
that.  It  brii  >  gs  us  into  a  larger  place  and  a  higher 
standing.  "W  ere  it  exhausted  by  the  declaration  of 
pardon,  it  might  leave  us  still  at  a  distance  from  God, 
and  without  further  experience  of  His  favour.  But 
it  carries  wit)  i  it  also  our  acceptance.  He  deals  with 
us  as  ‘  rightc  ous  in  His  sight,’  as  standing  now  in 
His  judicial  j  resence  free  from  sin,  and  thus  worthy 
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of  being  taken  into  His  full  favour  and  fellowship. 
So  Paul  speaks  of  us  as  ‘  accepted  in  the  Beloved ’ 
Eph.  i.  6). 

Only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ :  God  cannot 
justify  at  the  expense  of  His  own  rectitude  or  the 
honour  of  His  law.  This  clause  states  what  reason 
He  has  for  justifying,  and  on  what  ground  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  so  doing.  He  pardons  and  accepts  sinful 
men,  not  for  anything  in  themselves,  nor  on  the 
ground  of  any  measure  of  righteousness  they  are 
capable  of  working  out,  but  on  the  ground  of  some¬ 
thing  done  for  them  by  their  Head.  This  is  called 
‘  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ’ — a  great  Protestant 
term,  denoting  the  merit  of  Christ’s  obedience. 
Christ  was  personally  righteous,  in  the  sense  of 
being  of  sinless  character.  But  He  also  finished  a 
work  appointed  Him  to  do  on  our  behalf  by  God. 
The  obedience  which  He  carried  out  even  to  death 
had  merit  in  it,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  ‘  righte¬ 
ousness  of  Christ  ’  which  is  here  in  view.  It  is  also 
called  c  the  righteousness  of  God  ’  ( e.g .  in  Rom.  i.  17), 
because  it  is  a  new  righteousness  provided  by  God 
for  man,  and  accepted  by  God  as  sufficient.  It  em¬ 
braces  what  is  called  Christ’s  active  obedience,  that 
is  to  say,  His  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  the  precepts 
of  the  law  ;  and  what  is  called  His  passive  (*.«.,  suffer¬ 
ing)  obedience,  that  is  to  say,  His  endurance  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  also  spoken  of  as  His 
vicarious  obedience,  that  is,  an  obedience  offered  by 
Him  in  our  place  and  as  our  representat  ive. 

Imputed  to  us.  Our  justification  has  a  legal  basis, 
viz.,  the  merit  of  all  that  Chris  thas  done  and  suffered 
for  us.  And  this  ‘  righteousness  of  Ch]  ist  ’  makes  a 
sure  foundation — the  only  sure  foundation,  for  it. 
Any  righteousness  of  which  we  are  capable  would 
make  a  poor  ground  for  our  justificatior  in  the  sight 
of  the  Divine  Law  ;  for  ours  at  the  best  is  imperfect 
and  uncertain.  But  Christ’s  observance  of  the  law 
is  perfect,  and  His  endurance  of  its  per  alty  is  com- 
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plete.  His  righteousness,  therefore,  makes  a  foun¬ 
dation  which  cannot  be  moved.  It  also  renders  it 
consistent  with  God’s  own  perfect  rectitude  that  He 
should  pardon  and  accept  us.  How  is  the  benefit  of  it, 
therefore,  made  ours  ?  The  Answer  closes  by  men¬ 
tioning  something  on  God’s  side  and  something  on 
our  side,  which  must  meet  in  order  to  that.  On  His 
side,  God  imputes  this  perfect  righteousness  to  us ; 
that  is,  He  puts  it  to  our  account,  dealing  with  us  as 
if  what  was  done  by  our  Representative  had  been 
done  by  ourselves.  This  imputation  of  Christ’s 
righteousness  is  the  counter-imputation  to  the  other, 
of  which  we  heard  in  Question  16,  viz.,  the  imputation 
of  Adam’s  sin.  It  has  its  reason  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  so  many  units,  but  members  of  a  body,  the 
Head  of  which  is  Christ ;  in  other  words,  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  union  both  federal,  or  representa¬ 
tive,  and  vital  between  Christ  and  us,  in  virtue  of 
which  He  acts  for  us,  and  what  is  done  by  Him  in 
that  character  can  be  credited  to  us  whom  He  repre¬ 
sents.  This  is  the  great  |truth  which  is  so  often 
urged  by  Paul,  and  expressed  by  him  not  only  in 
passages  where  the  word  ‘  impute  ’  itself  is  used  ( e.g ., 
Rom.  iv.  6,  11) ;  but  in  others,  such  as  Gal.  iii.  13  ; 
2  Cor.  v.  21,  in  which  a  different  form  is  adopted. 

And  received  by  faith  alone.  This  states  finally  the 
thing  which  is  necessary  on  our  side  if  the  benefit  of 
Christ’s  righteousness  is  to  come  to  us.  As  God  im¬ 
putes,  we  must  believe.  He  demands  no  other  terms 
than  faith,  trust  in  Himself,  His  love,  His  promise, 
His  Son.  This  faith  has  no  merit  in  it,  to  win  our 
justification.  It  is  simply  the  instrument  or  means  by 
which  we  take  to  ourselves  that  which  God  is 
pleased  to  offer.  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  instru¬ 
mental  cause  of  our  justification,  in  distinction  from 
the  meritorious  cause ,  which  is  Christ’s  righteousness 
or  merit.  The  little  word  ‘  alone,’  in  the  phrase,  ‘  by 
faith  alone,’  is  of  great  moment.  It  is  a  memorial  of 
the  controversy  with  Popery.  It  does  not  mean  that 
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faith  continues  alone  and  produces  nothing.  For  the 
Bible  uniformly  teaches  that  true  faith  works  by  love 
(Gal.  v.  6),  and  prompts  to  obedience  and  all  good 
works  (James  ii.  26).  But  it  does  mean  that  no 
works  of  ours,  whether  by  themselves  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  anything  else,  can  win  God’s  justification 
for  us.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  makes  other 
things  besides  faith  have  some  part  in  securing  our 
pardon  and  acceptance  with  God.  The  Protestant 
doctrine  teaches  that  the  only  thing  required  by 
God  on  our  side,  and  the  only  thing  capable  of  serv¬ 
ing  even  as  the  instrument  of  our  justification,  is 
faith ,  or  a  simple  submission  of  ourselves  to  Christ 
in  reliance  upon  the  sufficiency  of  what  He  has  done 
for  us. 

Question  34.  What  is  adoption  f 

Answer.  Adoption  is  an  act  of  God’s  free 
grace,"  whereby  we  are  received  into  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
sons  of  God.6 

a  1  John  III.  1.  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  be¬ 
stowed  npon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God! 

b  John  i.  12.  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believed  on  his  name. 

Rom.  viii.  17.  And  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God, and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ. 


The  word  *  Adoption  ’  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  has 
several  distinct  senses  there.  But  oftenest  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  reception  of  believers  now  into  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  children  of  God.  It  is  so  used  here.  It 
denotes,  therefore,  something  distinct  from  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  implying  a  still  higher  privilege.  For  to 
declare  us  sons ,  and  to  deal  with  us  as  such,  means 
more  than  to  pardon  and  accept  us. 

Adoption  is  an  act  of  God’s  free  grace.  It  is  an  act , 
because  it  implies  a  single/  definite  expression  of 
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God’s  gracious  will.  The  perfectly  free  or  gratuitous 
nature  of  the  act  is  again  made  prominent. 

Whereby  we  are  received  into  the  number,  and  have 
a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God.  The 

Bible  applies  the  title  sons  or  children  of  God  to  differ¬ 
ent  orders  of  His  rational  creatures ;  to  angels ,  as  in 
Job  i.  6 ;  xxxviii.  7  ;  to  magistrates,  as  the  delegates 
of  God  in  ruling,  in  Ps.  lxxxii.  6;  but  usually,  in  a  high 
and  peculiar  sense,  to  believers.  The  answer  gathers 
up  the  import  of  many  passages  in  which  the  words 
sons  and  children  of  God  are  used  in  this  third 
sense.  A  Roman  who  had  no  child  of  his  own  could 
adopt  the  child  of  another,  and  by  a  legal  form 
endow  him  with  his  name,  with  the  privileges  of  his 
home,  and  with  the  right  of  inheritance.  So  God  is 
represented  as  taking  those  who  by  nature  are  not  His 
sons  into  His  family,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the 
privileges  which  belong  by  right  to  true  sons, — His 
love,  His  care,  His  protection,  the  provision  which  a 
father  makes  for  his  children’s  wants,  the  title  which 
children  have  to  inherit  a  father’s  property.  The 
evidence  of  our  Adoption  is  the  new  filial  spirit, 
which  shows  itself  in  love  to  God,  in  obedience  to 
His  will,  in  confidence  in  our  approaches  to  Him  (see 
such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  6,  7 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  14). 

Question  35.  What  is  sanctification  ? 

Answer.  Sanctification  is  the  work  of  God's 
free  grace,®  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the 
whole  man  after  the  image  of  God,5  and  are 
enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and 
live  unto  righteousness.® 

a  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  yon  to  sal¬ 
vation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit. 

b  Eph.  iv.  24.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

e  Rom.  viii.  1.  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit. 
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Adoption  presents  us  in  a  new  relation  to  God. 
It  is  explained  in  the  Catechism  as  the  legal  side  of 
this  relation.  But  God  not  only  calls  us  sons  and 
gives  us  the  legal  right  ;  He  makes  us  sons,  creating 
in  us  the  true  feelings  of  sons,  and  giving  us  the  nature 
of  sons.  This  He  does  by  His  Spirit,  as  we  see  from 
Gal.  iv.  6.  So  we  pass  naturally  from  the  subject  of 
Adoption  to  that  of  Sanctification.  This  again  is  a 
Biblical  term,  found  in  such  passages  as  2  Tliess.  ii. 
13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2.  The  verb  ‘  sanctify ’  occurs  in 
various  senses ;  but  it  implies  the  idea  of  setting 
apart .  This  Question  states  how  we  are  set  apart 
from  folly  and  sin  to  holiness. 

Sanctification  is  the  work  of  God’s  free  grace.  This, 
too,  is  something  which  we  owe  not  to  any  power  of 
our  own,  but  simply  to  God.  And  it  takes  place  not 
because  we  merit  it,  but  because  God  in  His  free  favour 
imparts  it.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  former  two 
in  that  it  is  not  an  act,  but  a  work — a  process  which 
goes  on  all  through  life. 

Whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole  man.  We  are 

‘  sanctified ’  or  ‘  set  apart 5  by  being  ‘  renewed,’  made 
new  again,  made  new  creatures.  The  work  is  one, 
therefore,  that  goes  far  beyond  reformation  or  amend¬ 
ment  of  life.  It  touches  the  nature  within,  not 
merely  the  life  without.  And  as  we  are  depraved 
in  all  the  parts  of  our  being,  this  renewal  extends  to 
‘  the  whole  man,’  leaving  no  part  of  our  nature  urn 
affected  (see  Paul’s  prayer  in  1  Thess.  v.  23). 

After  the  image  of  God.  The  standard  of  our  re¬ 
newal  is  nothing  less  than  what  we  see  in  God  Himself. 
Being  created  in  His  image,  we  were  at  first  morally 
like  Himself.  His  grace  is  capable  of  restoring  this 
moral  likeness,  and  the  aim  which  it  sets  before  us 
is  to  be  holy  as  He  is  holy  (1  Pet.  i.  15,  16).  This 
is  only  consistent  with  our  high  privilege  of  Adop¬ 
tion.  For  if  we  are  God’s  sons,  we  should  be  like 
our  Father. 

And  are  enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and 
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live  unto  righteousness.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
renewal  of  our  nature.  It  is  stated  in'’ the  strong 
and  expressive  language  of  the  Bible  itself,  as  found 
in  Rom.  vi.  2,  11,  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  and  elsewhere.  The 
phrase  dying  unto  sin,  or  being  dead  to  it,  is  used 
for  becoming  insensible  to  the  power  and  charm  of 
sin.  ‘To  live  unto  righteousness’  means  to  make 
righteousness  the  great  aim  and  issue  ©f  our  life. 
The  ‘  more  and  more  ’  indicates  that  this  is  truly  a 
work,  which  demands  constant  effort,  and  has  to  be 
carried  on  from  one  stage  to  another.  The  gracious 
change  in  our  nature,  which  is  meant  by  being 
‘renewed  in  the  whole  man,’  brings  with  it  the 
ability  to  conquer  evil  more  and  more  and  to  grow 
in  pureness  of  life.  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of 
righteousness  with  which  we  are  concerned.  There 
is  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  lies  outside  of 
us.  And  there  is  the  righteousness  which  this 
Answer  speaks  of — the  moral  goodness  which  is 
within  ourselves.  Neither  of  these  becomes  ours  by 
our  own  unaided  effort.  So  the  first  is  called  right¬ 
eousness  imputed,  and  the  second  righteousness  im¬ 
parted.  And  the  former  has  the  latter  for  its  object. 
If  God  is  pleased  to  put  Christ’s  righteousness  to 
our  account,  it  is  in  order  that  this  righteousness  of 
life,  this  new  moral  quality  which  makes  us  like  God 
Himself,  may  be  exhibited  by  us.  But  we  require 
a  new  ability  in  order  to  reach  it,  and  it  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  enables  us  to  do  so.  So  Paul  describes 
all  the  virtues  of  a  godly  life  as  the  ‘  fruit  of  the 
Spirit’  (Gal.  v.  22). 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  understand  how 
justification  and  sanctification  are  related  to  each 
other.  They  are  distinct  things,  and  only  error 
and  a  loss  of  Christian  liberty  can  ensue  from  con¬ 
founding  them  together.  Yet  they  are  not  to  be 
separated.  There  is  no  justification  without  sancti¬ 
fication,  and  there  is  no  sanctification  without  justi¬ 
fication.  The  latter  leads  to  the  former,  and  is  the 
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ground  on  which  it  becomes  possible.  When  we  are 
released  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  and  reconciled 
to  God,  we  receive  also  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which 
frees  us  from  legal  fear,  and  enables  us  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  will. 

There  are  three  great  terms,  expressing  three  great 
matters  of  grace,  which  should  be  well  understood. 
These  are  regeneration ,  conversion,  sanctijication . 
The  first  is  defined  as  “  the  creative  act  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  implanting  a  new  principle  of  life  in  the  soul.” 
It  is  this  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  repent  and 
believe.  To  it  our  Lord  refers  in  John  iii.  3,  5,  6. 
The  second  expresses  the  first  exercise  of  that  new 
principle  of  life,  the  first  turning  of  the  new  born 
sinner  to  God  in  repentance  and  faith.  It  is  this  that 
is  in  view  in  such  Scriptures  as  Acts  iii.  19.  The 
third  describes  the  whole  process  of  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  new  life,  as  it  makes  us  more  and  more 
like  God  Himself. 

Question  36.  What  are  the  benefits  which  in 
this  life  do  accompany  or  flow  from  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification  ? 

Answer.  The  benefits  which  in  this  life  do 
accompany  or  flow  from  justification,  adoption, 
and  sanctification,  are,  assurance  of  God’s  love, 
peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,®  in¬ 
crease  of  grace,6  and  perseverance  therein  to  the 
end.c 

a  Rom.  v.  1.  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  V.  2.  By  whom  also  we  have  access  by 
faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God.  V.5.  And  hope  maketh  not  ashamed;  because  the  love 
of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
unto  us. 

b  Prov.  iv.  18.  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  ahin- 
eth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

c  1  John  v.  13.  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe 
on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eter¬ 
nal  life. 
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The  three  great  benefits  resulting  from  effectual 
calling  have  now  been  fully  explained.  But  these 
are  gifts  so  rich  in  grace  that  they  bring  other  price¬ 
less  benefits  with  them,  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
enjoy  in  this  life.  This  Question  introduces  us  to 
the  chief  of  these. 

The  benefits  wliich  in  this  life  do  accompany  or  flow 
from  justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification. — The 
expression  ‘  accompany  or  flow  from  ’  is  used,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  things  of  grace  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  us  to  say  which  comes  first,  or  at  what  particular 
point  in  God’s  dealings  with  us,  each  benefit  enters. 
Some  of  the  blessings  of  His  grace  may  come  at 
once  with  our  justification  and  adoption ;  others  may 
come  after  these,  and  only  at  some  particular  point 
in  our  sanctification.  They  may  come,  too,  at 
different  times  and  in  different  measures  to  different 
persons. 

Are  assurance  of  God’s  love.  The  word  ‘  assurance  ’ 
has  two  senses  in  Scripture.  Sometimes  it  means  a 
thing  which  makes  one  sure,  a  pledge  or  token  ;  as 
in  Acts  xvii.  31,  ‘  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance 
unto  all  men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead.’  At  other  times  it  means  ‘  firm  persuasion  ’  of 
something,  freedom  from  doubt  about  it.  So  John 
speaks  of  assuring  our  hearts  before  God  (1  John  iii. 
19),  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  read  of 
the  ‘  full  assurance  of  hope’  (vi.  11),  and  the  ‘full 
assurance  of  faith 1  (x.  22).  It  appears  to  have  the 
latter  sense  here,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  assurance ,  we  mean  the  doctrine  that  we  may 
have  a  gracious  sense  of  being  certainly  the  objects 
of  God’s  love,  and  sure  of  salvation.  Some  churches 
have  asserted  that  no  such  clear  persuasion  of  our 
being  in  a  state  of  grace  is  possible.  Others  have 
been  of  the  very  opposite  opinion,  holding  that  there 
can  be  no  true  faith  without  this  assurance.  The 
churches  which  the  Catechism  represents  take  a 
middle  position  between  these  two  extremes,  affirm- 
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mg  that  assurance  is  possible,  and  is  diligently  to  be 
sought ;  but  that  there  may  be  true,  saving  faith 
without  it.  So  it  is  declared  to  be  not  ‘  of  the  essence 
of  faith.  ’ 

Peace  of  Conscience.  ‘  Conscience ’  is  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  the  voice  within  us  which 
pronounces  on  the  moral  quality  of  all  we  do.  Vari¬ 
ous  things  are  said  of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  We 
read,  e.g.,  of  a  good  conscience  (1  Tim.  i.  5) ;  a  con¬ 
science  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men 
(Acts  xxiv.  16);  a  weak  conscience  (1  Cor.  viii.  7); 
a ; pure  conscience  (1  Tim.  iii.  9);  a  conscience  seared 
with  a  hot  iron  (1  Tim.  iv.  2);  a  conscience  defied 
(Titus  i,  15) ;  an  evil  conscience  (Heb.  x.  22).  The 
Bible  nowhere  uses  the  precise  phrase  peace  of  con¬ 
science.  But  it  expresses  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  and  presents  it  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings 
jn joyed  by  the  believer.  So  it  declares  that  ‘  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace  ’  (Rom.  viii.  6). 
The  gift  of  peace  was  one  chief  subject  of  our  Lord’s 
own  discourses,  as  in  John  xiv.  27,  xvi.  33. 

Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  benefit  is  given  in 
the  express  language  employed  by  Paul  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  xiv.  17).  It  means  a 
joy  which  is  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  finds 
its  object  in  His  presence  and  work.  This  spiritual 
joy  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  bestowed  on  the 
justified,  and  it  is  largely  dealt  with  in  Scripture. 
It  is  the  second  of  the  graces  which  Paul  names  as 
‘  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ’  (Gal.  v.  22).  The  reward  of 
the  faithful  servant  is  this, — 1  Enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord  ’  (Matt.  xxv.  21).  Our  Lord  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  His  object  to  make  us  sharers  in  the 
joy  which  He  Himself  had  (John  xv.  11).  The  Old 
Testament  saints  understood  well  what  it  was  to 
miss  it,  and  what  it  was  to  have  it :  ‘  Restore  unto 
me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation  ’  (Ps.  li.  12) ;  ‘  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  your  strength’  (Neh.  viii.  10). 
Among  other  memorable  sayings  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  on  the  subject,  consider  Paul’s  prayer — ‘Now 
the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost’  (Bom.  xv.  13) ;  and  Peter’s 
word  touching  the  unseen  Saviour,  ‘  Whom  having 
not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him 
not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory’  (1  Pet.  i.  8). 

Increase  of  Grace  :  The  word  ‘  grace  ’  means  some¬ 
times  objective  grace,  that  is,  the  gift  of  God  which 
helps  us  ;  and  sometimes  subjective  grace,  that  is, 
graciousness  of  character  in  ourselves.  It  appears 
to  be  the  latter  that  is  meant  here.  But  we  need 
grace  in  both  senses.  We  have  to  ‘  grow  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  ’  (2  Pet.  iii.  18)  ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  we 
require  ever  more  and  more  of  the  helpful  grace  of 
God.  It: is  one  of  the  high  privileges  of  the  justi¬ 
fied  that  God  does  thus  help  them,  so  that  they  have 
the  blessedness  of  seeing  more  and  more  of  His  ways 
and  advancing  in  the  life  of  holiness  which  yields 
gladness  of  heart. 

And  perseverance  therein  to  the  end.  Effectual  call¬ 
ing  introduces  us  to  a  state  of  grace,  and  it  is  the  last 
and  best  benefit  of  our  justification,  adoption  and 
sanctification  that  we  are  enabled  to  abide  in  that 
state  to  the  end.  This  clause  touches  the  doctrine 
known  as  the  'perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  that  is,  the 
doctrine  that  those  who  truly  believe  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  fall  wholly  and  finally  away  from  grace, 
but  shall  be  helped  to  continue  in  it  until  their 
earthly  course  is  finished.  It  is  affirmed  by  many, 
both  Protestants  and  Eoman  Catholics,  that  a  true 
believer  may  fall  so  utterly  away  from  g*ace  as  to 
lose  salvation.  But  those  who  keep  by  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  hold  that  the  Bible  warrants  a  more 
cheerful  belief  than  that.  They  think  this  continu¬ 
ance  in  grace  is  involved  in  the  election  of  believers, 
in  their  union  with  Christ,  in  the  indwelling  of  the 
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Spirit  in  them,  in  the  power  of  Christ’s  intercession. 
They  consider  it  also  to  be  plainly  taught  in  such 
passages  of  Scripture  as  John  x.  28,  29  ;  Rom.  xi. 
29  ;  Phil.  i.  6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  5. 

Let  it  be  carefully  understood,  however,  that  this 
doctrine  does  not  mean  that  one  who  once  becomes 
a  believer  in  Christ  is  certain  of  salvation,  whatever 
his  subsequent  life  may  be .  The  perseverance  which 
is  in  view  is  a  perseverance  in  holiness  and  obedience. 
If  we  are  made  sure  of  final  salvation,  it  is  only 
because  God  keeps  us ;  and  He  does  this  in  a  way 
consistent  with  our  own  free  agency,  by  chastening 
us  when  we  sin,  turning  us  back  when  we  err,  and 
surrounding  us  with  influences  which  preserve  the 
flame  of  faith  from  being  utterly  extinguished  in  us. 

Question  37.  What  benefits  do  believers  re¬ 
ceive  from  Christ  at  death  ? 

Answer.  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their 
death  made  perfect  in  holiness"  and  do  imme¬ 
diately  pass  into  glory  \ b  and  their  bodies, 
being  still  united  to  Christ/  do  rest  in  their 
graved  till  the  resurrection.6 

a  Heb.  xii.  23.  And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

b  Phil.  i.  23.  Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ. 

c  1  Tliess.  iv.  14.  Them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him. 

d  Isa.  lvii.  2.  He  shall  enter  into  peace :  they  shall  rest  in  their 
beds,  each  one  walking  in  his  uprightness. 

e  Job  xix.  26.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God. 

The  benefits  which  the  grace  of  God  brings  to  be¬ 
lievers  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  they  attend  us 
at  death  itself,  and  in  the  other  world.  The  following 
couple  of  Questions  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Ihings.  This  one  takes  up  the  first  of  these,  viz., 
death.  Physical  death,  as  it  now  reigns  in  humanity, 
is  set  before  us  in  Scripture  as  the  penalty  of  sin. 
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It  is  spoken  of  in  many  different  terms.  But  its 
best  name  is  that  of  a  sleep  in  Jesus  (1  Thess.  iv.  14). 
It  is  not  to  the  Christian  what  it  is  to  others  ;  for 
to  him  it  ceases  to  be  penal ,  and  so  loses  its  sting 
(1  Cor.  xv.  55-57).  One  great  benefit  of  grace,  which 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  here,  is  that  it  changes 
the  face  of  death  itself.  But  if  death,  even  to  the 
believer,  is  still  the  separation  for  a  time  of  the  two 
great  constituents,  soul  and  body,  which  make  the 
man,  what  is  the  fate  of  each  during  their  separation  ? 
Tha*  is  the  question  which  is  considered  here. 

The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  per¬ 
fect  in  holiness.  The  Answer  deals  first  with  the 
fate  of  the  more  precious  of  the  two  things  which 
make  us  men.  It  takes  for  granted  the  soul’s  im 
mortality.  That  was  reasoned  out  by  some  of  the 
ihinkers  of  the  old  world  ;  and  there  are  arguments 
not  due  to  Revelation  which  are  taken  to  point  to 
it.  It  is  held  to  be  implied,  for  example,  in  the 
soul’s  immateriality,  in  its  imperfect  development 
here,  in  its  sense  of  the  righteous  award  which  must 
come  to  evil  and  to  good,  but  which  often  fails  to 
come  fully  on  earth.  But  until  Christ  came  it  was 
only  a  fitful  and  uncertain  grasp  that  the  world  had 
of  the  soul’s  immortality.  His  teaching,  and  above 
all  His  Resurrection,  at  last  made  it  clear  and 
certain.  So  Paul  speaks  of  ‘  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospel  ’  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  The  Catechism,  therefore, 
assuming  that  the  soul  lives  for  ever,  states  first  of 
all  that  death  puts  a  close  at  once  and  for  ever  to 
the  whole  period  of  its  subjection  to  infirmity, 
temptation,  and  failure.  By  the  soul  being  ‘  made 
perfect  in  holiness,’  however,  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
then  reaches  a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  go. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  constant  accessions  of  knowledge 
and  constant  progress  in  likeness  to  God.  But  it  is 
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meant  that  at  death  the  soul  will  he  conformed,  in 
holiness.  On  to  that  event  there  is  a  struggle 
between  good  and  evil.  But  this  shall  cease  then, 
and  the  soul  shall  be  enabled  to  go  on  eternally  in  the 
way  of  holiness.  We  are  not  told  how  this  great 
change  is  effected.  But  even  on  earth,  as  in  the 
case  of  Paul’s  conversion,  we  see  radical  moral 
changes  brought  about  in  ways  which  seem  to  us  as 
sudden  as  they  are  wonderful. 

And  do  immediately  pass  into  glory.  This  is  directed 
against  the  idea  that,  between  death  and  the  resur¬ 
rection,  the  soul  is  in  a  condition  of  sleep  or  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  or  that  it  passes  into  a  place  separate  from 
heaven.  It  is  directed  especially  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  That  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  souls  of  all  believers,  except  a  few  who  are 
perfected  here,  are  unfit  to  enter  heaven  as  they 
leave  earth,  and  must  be  purified  by  passing  through 
a  purgatorial  fire,  or  painful  process  of  discipline  in 
the  Intermediate  State.  Our  doctrine,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  the  merit  of  Christ  and  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  which  are  available  for  us  here,  are 
all-sufficient,  and  need  nothing  added  to  them  in  the 
other  world  ;  that  the  trial  of  souls  is  finished  on 
earth,  and  that  they  are  immediately  with  Christ 
when  they  pass  from  this  world.  If  indeed  they 
are  confirmed  in  holiness,  what  should  come  between 
them  and  the  Divine  presence,  or  what  place  but 
heaven  should  suit  them  1  So  our  Lord  Himself 
says,  without  mention  of  any  intermediate  state — 
‘  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given 
me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me  ’  (John  xvii.  24). 

And  their  bodies  being  still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in 
their  graves  till  the  resurrection.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  says  little  about  the  period  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  and  it  tells  us  nothing  explicit 
about  the  fate  of  the  body  then.  Only  it  gives  us 
reason  to  believe  that  even  the  body  is  cared  for 
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by  its  Saviour  (Eph.  v.  23).  This  it  does,  because 
it  teaches  that  not  even  the  shock  of  death  can 
separate  us  from  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  38).  And  if 
the  body  is  still  united  with  Him  and  under  His 
keeping,  we  can  reverently  think  of  it  as  in  safety 
and  rest  then. 


Question  38.  What  benefits  do  believers  receive 
from  Christ  at  the  resurrection  ? 

Answer.  At  the  resurrection,  believers  being 
raised  up  in  glory,®  shall  be  openly  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  acquitted  in  the  day  of  judgment,6 
and  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  full  enjoying 
of  God c  to  all  eternity.** 

a  1  Cor.  xv.  43.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour;  it  is  raised  in  glory. 
b  Matt.  x.  32.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

c  1  John  iii.  2.  When  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  Is. 

d  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  And  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  body,  with 
which  this  Question  deals,  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Revelation.  Other  religions  have  taught 
the  continued  life  of  the  soul,  in  however  meagre 
and  imperfect  form.  But  the  idea  of  the  rising  of 
the  body  was  so  strange  to  the  world  into  which  the 
Gospel  was  first  sent,  that,  when  Paul  preached  it 
at  Athens,  he  was  mocked  (Acts  xvii.  32).  Even  in 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  but  dimly  indicated.  But 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is  taught  in  the  clearest 
and  most  authoritative  way.  Among  many  other 
passages  notice  the  following — John  v.  28,  29  ;  Rom. 
viii.  11  ]  Phil.  iii.  20,  21  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-17,  and  the 
sublime  argument  in  1  Cor.  xv. 

At  the  resurrection  believers  being  raised  up  In  glory. 
The  New  Testament  teaches  that  all,  just  and  unjust 
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alike,  shall  he  raised  and  judged  (see  John  v.  28,  29, 
as  above,  and  Acts  xxiv.  15).  But  the  Catechism 
speaks  only  of  the  destiny  of  believers,  and  what  is 
termed  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  ‘the  resurrection  of  the 
just.’  It  says  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  body  ;  as  to  which  the  New  Testament  teaches 
that  it  is  to  be  like  Christ’s  risen  body,  identical 
with  the  present  body,  and  yet  different  in  many 
respects  from  it — a  spiritual  body  suited  to  a  new 
condition  of  life  (see  Phil.  iii.  21,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  42- 
44).  This  Answer  contents  itself  with  the  general 
statement  that  believers  are  ‘  raised  in  glory/  and 
proceeds  to  state  what  follows  on  the  resurrection. 

Shall  be  openly  acknowledged  and  acquitted  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Scripture  teaches  authoritatively 
what  conscience  itself  suggests — that  man  being  a 
moral  and  responsible  being,  there  must  be  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  him.  We  are  in  a  certain  sense  under  judg¬ 
ment  on  earth  itself,  our  lives  and  lots  and  much 
that  befalls  us  being,  so  far,  judgments  on  our  char¬ 
acters.  But  Scripture  shows  that  there  will  also  be 
an  open  and  final  judgment  when  all  men  shall  re¬ 
ceive  in  strictest  justice  according  to  their  works. 
However  it  takes  place,  it  will  be  to  the  righteous  a 
thing  of  honour.  What  they  have  been  on  earth, 
has  remained  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  other  men  and  but  imperfectly  seen  by  them¬ 
selves.  But  then  it  shall  be  made  plain  and  open  to 
themselves  and  others  that  God  acknowledges  them 
as  His  own,  and  acquits  them  of  all  guilt. 

And  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  full  enjoying  of 
God  to  all  eternity.  Not  only  open  acknowledgment 
and  acquittal  shall  be  theirs  then,  but  reward.  And 
the  reward  will  be  such  as  there  can  be  none  higher. 
It  is  to  be  the  full  possession  of  God  Himself — the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  He  is,  who  even  to  His  people 
on  earth  is  the  ‘  exceeding  joy’  of  their  souls  (Psalm 
xliii.  4)  ;  and  that  ‘  to  all  eternity/  without  the  risk 
of  change  or  of  interruption.  This,  at  last,  will 
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make  them  ‘perfectly  blessed.’  Though  they  pass 
immediately  into  glory  at  death,  their  final  per¬ 
fection  is  not  reached  so  long  as  body  and  soul  are 
separate.  But  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  immortality 
is  that  of  an  immortality  for  the  whole  man.  When 
body  and  soul  are  both  glorified,  and  the  believer 
with  his  whole  humanity  is  raised  to  the  vision  and 
enjoyment  of  God,  then  is  there  'perfect  blessedness 
in  the  final  sense  of  the  word. 
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THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM. 


PART  SECOND. 

rHE  SUMMARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DUTY. 


The  Catechism  began  by  stating  the  great  end  for 
which  we  exist,  and  the  rule  which  we  have  received 
from  God  in  order  to  make  that  end  good.  It  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  rule  is  ‘the  Word  of  God  which  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,’  and  it  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
two  chief  things  which  these  Scriptures  are  intended 
to  teach  us.  The  first  of  these  was,  ‘  What  man  is 
to  believe  concerning  God,’  and  Questions  4-38  have 
dealt  with  that.  The  second  was,  ‘  What  duty  God 
requires  of  man,’  and  with  this  the  rest  of  the 
Catechism  is  occupied.  Questions  39-107  set  forth 
with  admirable  clearness  and  completeness  what  we 
are  to  be  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men,  how  we  are  to 
conduct  ourselves  in  the  different  relations  of  life, 
what  laws  are  given  us  to  keep,  and  what  aids  are 
provided  for  us  in  the  doing  of  God’s  will.  The 
statement  of  doctrine  is  thus  followed  by  a  statement 
of  duty.  And  the  two  things  are  vitally  connected. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are  not  things 
merely  for  the  head,  neither  are  its  precepts  so  many 
counsels  which  stand  by  themselves  like  the  maxims 
of  the  sages.  The  doctrines  are  all  meant  to  prompt 
to  right  practice  and  to  make  a  holy  life  possible. 
The  precepts  are  all  rooted  in  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Revelation,  and  draw  their  life  and  power  from 
them.  ‘My  little  children,’  says  the  Apostle  John, 
‘  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not 
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and  again, i  Who  is  he  that  ovcrcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  believe  th  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  ’ 
(1  John  ii.  1  ;  v.  5).  So,  too,  religion  and  morality, 
while  in  a  certain  sense  distinct  things,  are  intimately 
connected.  Religion  reveals  what  God  is  to  us ; 
morality,  what  we  are  to  God.  These  two  are 
partners  which  work  to  each  other’s  hand.  According 
to  the  Scriptures  religion  leads  to  morality,  and 
morality  leans  on  religion.  Morality  is  the  practical 
issue  and  manifestation  of  religion,  and  religion  is 
the  strength  and  life  of  morality.  Religion  divorced 
from  morals  is  stripped  of  its  reality ;  morals  divorced 
from  religion  are  stripped  of  their  security  and  robbed 
of  their  perfection. 


THE  EXPOSITION. 

Section  I. — The  Law. 

Question  39.  What  is  the  duty  which  God 
requireth  of  man  ? 

Answer.  The  duty  which  God  requireth  of 
man,  is  obedience  to  his  revealed  will.® 

aMicah  vi.  8.  He  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  And  Samuel  said’ 
Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 


The  duty  which  God  requireth  of  man  :  the  word 
‘  duty  ’  is  one  of  the  greatest  terms  ever  coined  by 
language.  It  expresses  at  once  the  subjection  and 
the  dignity  of  man — subjection  in  his  relation  to  God, 
dignity  in  his  relation  to  other  creatures  of  earth. 
It  means  simply  that  which  is  due.  If  God  is  our 
Creator,  there  must  be  something  due  from  us  to  Him, 
something  which  He  will  require.  If  He  is  more 
than  our  Creator,  He  has  further  claims  upon  us. 
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‘Duties  are  ours,  events  are  His/  Is  obedience  to 
His  revealed  will :  that  which  is  due  from  us  to  Him 
is  described  by  one  large  and  comprehensive  term — 
obedience.  That  is  what  every  superior  is  entitled 
to  require  from  those  inferior  to  him.  Much  more 
has  the  Creator  the  right  to  receive  it  from  the 
creature,  and  by  a  still  higher  claim  does  a  Redeem¬ 
ing  God  expect  it  from  redeemed  man.  The  standard 
of  our  obedience  is  stated  to  be  His  will.  There  are 
two  senses  in  which  He  is  said  to  ‘  will.’  He  ‘  wills 1 
in  the  sense  of  determining  what  is  to  be  done  for  us 
or  with  us  ;  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  when 
it  is  used  of  the  ‘decrees’  of  God,  as  in  Question  7. 
He  ‘  wills  ’  also  in  the  sense  of  prescribing  what  is  to 
be  done  by  us.  This  is  called  His  preceptive  will.  This 
will  has  been  revealed  or  unveiled  to  us,  and  the 
Catechism  proceeds  to  indicate  that  it  has  been 
revealed  in  more  than  one  way.  The  measure  of 
this  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  us  is  the  measure 
of  our  duty.  Obedience  is  the  confessed  duty  of  the 
child  to  the  parent,  and  wherever  our  Heavenly 
Father  speaks,  it  is  for  us  to  hear  His  voice  and 
honour  it.  The  Old  Testament,  though  so  largely 
occupied  with  a  system  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices, 
sets  obedience  consistently  before  Israel  as  the  end  of 
all.  In  addition  to  the  great  declarations  made  by 
Samuel  and  Micah,  which  are  noticed  in  the  proof- 
texts,  and  which  deserve  the  most  attentive  study, 
consider  such  passages  in  the  books  of  Moses  as 
Deut.  x.  12,  13.  The  New  Testament  puts  a  higher 
glory  still  on  obedience.  It  pronounces  the  doing  of 
God’s  will  to  be  the  way  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  bond  of  our  kinship 
with  Christ.  (See  Matt.  vii.  21  ;  Mark  iii.  35.)  It 
declares  obedience  to  be  the  end  which  God’s 
election  has  in  view  (1  Pet.  i.  2).  It  speaks  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  God’s  gift  to  those  who  obey  Him 
(Acts  v.  32).  Of  Christ  Himself,  too,  it  says  that 
He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
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suffered  (Heb.  v.  8),  and  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  Him  (Heb. 
v.  9). 

Question  40.  What  did  God  at  first  reveal  to 
man  for  the  rule  of  his  obedience  ? 

Answer.  The  rule  which  God  at  first  re¬ 
vealed  to  man  for  his  obedience,  was  the  moral 
law.® 

a  Rom  ii.  14.  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.  V.  15.  Which  shew  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another. 
Rom.  x.  5.  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the 
law,  That  the  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them. 


If  what  God  requires  is  obedience  and  if  the 
measure  of  that  obedience  is  nothing  less  than 
His  will,  the  question  at  once  arises — how  do  we 
know  that  will  ?  The  Catechism  answers  this  by 
pointing  to  a  particular  revelation  which  God  gave 
of  His  will,  one  which  was  made  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  in  which  all  men  have  shared. 

Tlie  rule  which  God  at  first  revealed  to  man  for  his 
obedience  :  we  need  a  rule,  and  we  have  never  been 
without  one.  When  God  created  man,  He  put  that 
within  him  which  was  to  be  an  expression  of  His 
own  holy  will  and  a  guide  to  duty.  In  man’s  nature 
He  made  a  revelation  of  Himself,  and  in  man’s  own 
heart  He  planted  a  law,  by  which  man  should  not  be 
left  ignorant  of  what  was  required  of  him.  Was  the 
moral  law  :  this  rule  which  God  erected  within  man 
is  called  the  moral  law,  because  it  speaks  of  conduct 
or  morals.  It  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of  law. 
There  are  physical  laws  or  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
simply  the  names  which  we  give  to  what  is  observed 
to  occur  regularly  in  the  material  world.  We  notice, 
for  example,  that  things  unsupported  have  a  uniform 
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tendency  to  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
we  say  they  do  so  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  There 
are  civil  laws — that  is  to  say,  statutes  by  which  a 
government  declares  what  is  due  by  its  people. 
There  are  also  other  Divine  laws,  which  are  termed 
'positive  laws,  such  as  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  are  not  binding  upon  all  men 
or  at  all  times,  but  derive  their  authority  from  their 
being  specially  or  positively  enacted,  and  remain 
binding  only  so  long  as  that  enactment  continues.  The 
moral  law  is  distinguished  from  all  these  in  that  it 
is  a  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  binding  on  all 
men  at  all  times,  and  has  its  authority  in  itself. 
That  in  the  beginning  man  received  such  a  rule  of 
life  from  God  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  by  the  action,  more  or  less 
clearly  seen,  of  conscience  in  all  men.  As  a  witness 
within  ourselves  to  what  God’s  holy  will  is,  the 
moral  law  is  the  highest  rule  of  duty.  A  great 
thinker  has  declared  the  two  sublimest  things  in  the 
universe  to  be  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral 
law  within. 

Question  41.  Where  is  the  moral  law  sum¬ 
marily  comprehended  ? 

Answer .  The  moral  law  is  summarily  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  ten  commandments." 

a  Deut.  x.  4.  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first 
writing,  the  ten  commandments,  which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in 
the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly: 
and  the  Lord  gave  them  unto  me. 

The  law  of  right  and  wrong,  which  was  at  first 
imprinted  on  man’s  own  heart  and  nature,  was  the 
possession  of  the  Gentile  as  well  as  the  Jew,  The 
New  Testament  recognises  that  the  heathen,  who 
had  no  written  law  of  moral  duty,  were,  neverthe¬ 
less,  not  without  a  rule  of  life,  and  consequently  not 
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free  of  responsibility  to  God  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  But 
the  law  of  right  and  wrong  was  afterwards  given 
in  more  distinct  and  definite  form  to  one  people, 
and  through  that  people  again  to  all  mankind.  The 
books  of  Exodus  (ch.  xix.,  xx.)  and  Deuteronomy 
(ch.  v.)  report  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
new  form  of  the  law  was  communicated  at  Sinai. 
They  tell  us  of  the  Divine  voice  that  came  to  Moses 
out  of  the  thick  darkness  of  the  cloud-wrapped 
Mount,  revealing  the  precepts  which  were  written 
on  tables  of  stone  for  the  observance  of  Israel,  and 
afterwards  deposited  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
(Exod.  xxv.  16 ;  1  Kings  viii.  9).  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  also  speaks  of  Moses  as  occupying  the  part  of 
‘  a  mediator  *  in  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  further 
connects  the  agency  of  angels  with  it  (Acts  vii.  53  ; 
Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  2).  The  rule  which  was  at 
first  given  at  large  was  thus  set  forth  again  in  brief 
and  distinct  terms  and  in  public  form.  Hence  it  is 
said  here  that  it  is  summarily  comprehended,  that  is, 
summed  up  and  shortly  stated  in  the  ten  command¬ 
ments.  This  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  or  the 
Ten  Words,  as  it  is  simply  termed  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  also  called  ‘the  Covenant*  (Deut.  iv.  13) ; 
‘  the  Two  Tables  ’  (Deut.  ix.  10) ;  ‘  the  Words  of  the 
Covenant  *  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28)  ;  or,  ‘  the  Tables  of 
the  Covenant*  (Deut.  ix.  9),  because  it  marked  a 
solemn  engagement  between  God  and  the  chosen 
people.  More  frequently  it  is  called  ‘the  Testi¬ 
mony  *  (Exod.  xvi.  34),  or  ( the  Two  Tables  of  Testi¬ 
mony  *  (Exod.  xxxi.  18),  because  it  was  a  witness  to 
the  will  of  God  as  regards  the  life  and  character  of 
His  people,  and  formed  His  testimony  against  men’s 
sinful  inclinations.  It  has  also  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Decalogue ,  a  term  taken  from  two  Greek 
words  meaning  the  ten  words.  It  is  found  in 
two  forms,  with  slight  differences,  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  namely,  in  Exodus  xx.  1-17,  and  in 
Deut.  v.  6-21.  While  the  Bible  makes  the  com- 
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mandments  ten  in  number,  it  does  not  mark 
them  off  distinctly  as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
So  it  happens  that  they  have  been  differently 
arranged.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  took  what  we  term 
the  Preface  to  be  the  first  Word  or  Commandment, 
and  retained  the  number  ten  by  combining  what  we 
receive  as  the  first  and  second  commandments  into  a 
single  precept.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Church  of  Luther  keep  the  Preface  as  a  Preface, 
make  one  commandment  out  of  those  which  we  call 
the  first  and  second,  and  then  divide  the  one  which 
we  regard  as  the  tenth  into  two.  The  division 
which  our  Catechism  follows  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
and  is  better  than  these  others.  For  there  is  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  a  precept  in  the  Preface ;  there  is 
a  clear  distinction  between  what  it  rightly  calls 
the  first  commandment  and  the  second  ;  and  when 
Paul  refers  to  the  law  in  Rom.  xiii.  9,  he  does  not 
hint  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  coveting 
dealt  with  in  two  distinct  precepts.  A  larger  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Decalogue  is  into  two  great  parts  or 
tables,  of  which  the  one  embraces  the  first  four  com¬ 
mandments,  and  treats  of  our  duty  to  God,  while 
the  other  embraces  the  remaining  six,  and  states  our 
duty  to  man.  Some  divide  it,  however,  into  two 
tables  of  five  commandments  each,  regarding  our 
duty  to  our  parents,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  fifth, 
as  closely  akin  to  our  duty  to  God.  In  this  way  we 
should  have  five  precepts  bearing  on  the  duties  of 
; 'piety ,  and  five  bearing  on  those  of  'probity.  These 
Ten  Words  or  Commandments  continue  under  the 
Gospel  itself  to  be  the  rule  of  duty.  Perfect  obedience 
to  their  letter  and  their  spirit  would  be  perfect 
morality.  Nothing  which  they  permit  can  be  wrong; 
nothing  that  they  forbid  can  be  right.  Our  Lord  Him¬ 
self  commends  them  to  the  rich  young  ruler  as  the 
Divine  summary  of  duty,  saying  to  him,  ‘  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments’  (Matt, 
xix.  17).  To  see  all  that  they  are  meant  to  be,  and  to 
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understand  how  deep  and  spiritual  they  are  in  their 
requirements,  we  must  look  to  what  He  says  of 
them  in  the  second  section  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt.  v.  17-48).  There  He  declares  that 
He  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it. 
He  has  done  this  by  revealing  its  meaning  as  had 
never  been  done  before,  and  by  giving  us,  through 
the  renewing  grace  of  His  Spirit,  a  new  power  to 
keep  it  inwardly.  Speaking  of  the  tables  of  sto^e 
on  which  the  law  was  written,  a  scholar  of  our 
own  day  has  said :  “  They  must  have  perished, 
or  at  least  disappeared,  when  the  Ark  itself  perished 
or  disappeared  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  their  contents  have  survived 
the  wreck,  not  only  of  the  Ark  and  Temple,  but  of 
the  whole  system  of  worship  of  which  they  were  the 
basis.  The  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  delivered  on 
Mount  Sinai  have  become  embedded  in  the  heart  of 
the  religion  which  has  succeeded.  Side  by  side  with 
the  Prayer  of  our  Lord,  and  with  the  Creed  of  His 
Church,  they  appear  inscribed  on  our  churches,  read 
from  our  altars,  taught  to  our  children,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  morality/’ 

Question  42.  JViiat  is  the  sum  of  the  ten 
commandments  ? 

Answer.  The  sum  of  the  ten  commandments 
is,  To  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart, 
with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength,  and 
with  all  our  mind ;  and  our  neighbour  as  our¬ 
selves.® 

a  Matt.  xxii.  37.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
V.  38.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  V.  39.  And  the 
second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  V.  40. 
On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

If  the  whole  moral  law  is  now  summed  up  for  us 
in  the  ten  commandments,  these  commandments 
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themselves  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  supreme 
law  of  love,  as  shown  first  to  God  and  then  to  men. 
We  have  Christ’s  own  authority  for  thus  reading  the 
intention  of  the  commandments.  The  proof-text 
reminds  us  of  what  He  said  in  this  way  to  the 
lawyer  who  came  tempting  Him  with  the  question 
about  the  greatest  commandment  in  the  law. 

The  sum  of  the  ten  commandments  is,  To  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart :  the  precept  so  ex¬ 
pressed  is  a  very  deep  and  far-reaching  one.  It 
points  us  first  of  all  to  the  seat  of  all  real  obedience. 
Unless  God’s  law  is  kept  with  the  heart,  it  is  not 
really  honoured  ;  and  unless  our  love  to  God  is  from 
the  heart  it  is  lifeless  and  worthless.  The  words 
which  follow  are  designed  to  express  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  obedience,  the  perfection  of  the  love  we 
are  to  render.  It  is  to  be  with  all  our  soul,  that  is, 
ardently  and  with  all  our  feeling :  with  all  our 
strength,  that  is,  vigorously  and  with  all  our  power : 
and  with  all  our  mind,  that  is,  intelligently  and  with 
the  full  consent  of  our  understanding.  It  is  to  be 
no  lip-love,  no  half-devotion,  no  ignorant  or  super¬ 
stitious  obedience.  We  are  to  love  Him  with 
our  entire  nature,  with  our  whole  selves.  And 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves :  this  is  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us — the  law  which  James  (ch.  ii.  8)  calls 
‘  the  royal  law.’  It  is  the  ‘  one  word  ’  in  which 
Paul  declares  that  ‘  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  ’  (Gal. 
v.  14).  The  best  of  the  heathen  before  Christ 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  majesty  of  this  pre¬ 
cept.  To  them  none  were  neighbours  but  those  with 
whom  they  were  immediately  connected — kinsmen, 
friends,  and  the  like.  But  Christ  has  taught  us  to 
recognise  in  every  man  a  brother,  and  a  neighbour  in 
every  one  who  has  need  of  us.  Recall,  e  <?.,  His  great 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  29-37). 
What  place  this  law  has  in  the  Christian  life  is  also 
seen  by  Paul’s  lofty  Psalm  of  charity  or  love  in  1 
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Corinthians  xiii.  These  two  precepts  of  love  are 
vitally  connected.  Love  to  God  carries  with  it  love 
to  man,  and  the  latter  is  the  test  of  the  former 
(1  John  iii.  14  ;  iv.  20). 

Question  43.  What  is  the  preface  to  the  ten 
commandments  ? 

Answer.  The  preface  to  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  is  in  these  words,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God , 
which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt , 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage .a 

a  Exod.  xx.  2. 


A  ‘  preface  ’  is  something  ‘  spoken  before  ’  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  something  else.  It  is  need¬ 
ful  that  they  to  whom  a  law  is  given  should  know 
from  whom  it  proceeds.  The  ten  commandments 
consequently  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  declaration 
of  who  the  Law-Giver  is,  of  what  He  is  to  His 
people  and  of  what  He  has  done  for  them.  The 
declaration  is  so  made  as  to  indicate  His  right  to 
give  laws,  and  our  obligation  to  keep  them. 

The  preface  to  the  ten  commandments  is  in  these 
words,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  Every  word  here  is 
precious  as  only  the  words  of  God  can  be.  They 
present  Him  as  a  personal  God,  who  is  capable  of 
loving  us  and  being  loved  by  us,  and  with  whom 
fellowship  is  possible.  The  term  ‘  Lord  ’  stands  for 
the  ‘Jehovah’  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  is  the 
name  under  which  God  made  Himself  known  to 
Moses,  and  with  the  proclamation  of  which  He  began 
His  redeeming  work  in  Israel’s  behalf.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  is  the  precise  import  of  this  Divine 
name.  It  has  been  taken  to  express  His  self-exist¬ 
ence,  His  eternity,  and  that  may  be  the  meaning  of 
the  revelation  which  He  made  of  Himself  as  I  Am 
That  I  Am  to  Moses  in  Horeb  (Exod.  iii.  13,  14). 
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But  it  is  the  self- existence,  the  eternity  of  One  who 
does  not  remain  apart  from  His  people,  but  enters 
into  living  relations  with  them,  and  acts  on  their 
behalf.  So  it  is  the  name  of  the  Covenant  God. 
‘Jehovah’  is  the  Eternal,  the  changeless  One,  on 
whom  His  people  can  surely  rely.  The  term  ‘  God ' 
itself  is  His  first  and  most  comprehensive  name,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  pure  Deity  and  absolute  power,  desig¬ 
nating  Him  as  Almighty  Creator,  Euler,  Guide. 
But  the  term  ‘  thy  God  ’  means  that  He  makes  Him¬ 
self  ours,  and  claims  us  for  His  own,  that  He  puts 
His  might  at  the  service  of  His  people  and  requires 
their  obedience.  Which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage :  the  pre¬ 
face  speaks  not  only  of  His  names  but  of  His  deeds. 
In  declaring  what  He  has  done  for  His  people,  it 
designates  Him  as  not  only  Creator,  Euler,  Guide, 
Covenant  God,  but  also  Eedeemer.  It  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  what  He  did  for  the  people  to  whom  the 
Decalogue  was  immediately  given.  But  the  God 
who  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  through 
Moses,  redeems  us  from  the  greater  bondage  of  sin 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  larger  redemption 
makes  a  still  larger  claim  for  obedience  to  all  that 
proceeds  from  His  mouth. 

Question  44.  What  doth  the  preface  to  the  ten 
commandments  teach  us  ? 

Answer.  The  preface  to  the  ten  commandments 
teacheth  us,  That  because  God  is  the  Lord,  and 
our  God,  and  Eedeemer,  therefore  we  are  bound 
to  keep  all  his  commandments.0 

a  Luke  i.  74.  That  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being  delivered 
out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear.  V.  75. 
In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days  of  our  life. 
1  Pet.  i.  15.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation.  V.  16.  Because  it  is  written,  Be  ye 
holy;  for  I  am  holy..  V.  17.  And  if  ye  call  on  the  Father,  who  with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to  every  man's  work,  pass 
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the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear.  V.  18.  Forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
fathers.  V.  19.  But  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot. 


The  commandments  were  given  originally  as  the 
basis  of  the  covenant  into  which  Jehovah  entered 
with  Israel  (Exod.  xxxiv.  27,  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  13). 
The  words  with  which  they  were  introduced  set 
before  Israel  the  reasons  for  the  obedience  which 
was  required.  They  have,  therefore,  a  peculiar 
weight  of  meaning,  and  make  a  solemn  appeal  to 
conscience.  The  present  question  explains  the  force 
of  this. 

The  preface  to  the  ten  commandments  teacheth  us, 
That  because  God  is  the  Lord  :  the  fact  that  God  is 
‘  Jehovah/  the  Lord  who  enters  into  covenant  with 
His  people,  is  the  first  reason  for  obedience.  And 
our  God  :  a  second  is  found  in  the  fact  that  He  comes 
into  personal  fellowship  with  us,  claiming  us  for  His 
own,  and  giving  us  a  possession  in  Himself.  And 
Redeemer:  a  third  in  the  fact  that  He  has  done  a 
great  deed  of  grace  by  which  He  is  become  our 
Saviour.  This  sublime  title  of  grace,  Redeemer , 
is  given  to  Jehovah  occasionally  in  the  Psalms 
(xix.  14  ;  lxxviii.  35)  and  elsewhere,  but  particularly 
in  Isaiah  (e.#.,  xli.  14  ;  xliii.  14  ;  xliv.  6,  &c.).  It  is 
the  highest  teaching  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  Jehovah  Himself  is  to  be  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  Zion.  The  New  Testament  takes  us  into 
the  final  meaning  of  the  title,  when  it  shows  us  how 
through  Christ  Jehovah  redeems  us  from  every  evil, 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  13),  the  bondage 
of  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  5),  the  power  of  sin  (Rom.  vi.  18), 
a  ‘  vain  conversation  ’  or  empty  life  (1  Pet.  i.  18, 19), 
all  iniquity  (Tit.  ii.  14),  and  all  that  is  meant  by 
‘  this  present  evil  world  ’  (Gal.  i.  4).  Therefore  we 
are  bound  to  keep  all  His  commandments  :  each  of  the 
names  by  which  God  thus  calls  Himself  is  a  distinct 
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reason,  and  each  in  the  series  is  a  higher  and  stronger 
reason  than  the  one  before  it  for  obedience  to  all  that 
He  requires.  So  this  Preface  is  the  foundation  for  all 
that  follows,  stating  the  ground  of  our  obligation  to 
keep  these  commandments,  and  the  great  motives 
for  so  doing. 

Question  45.  Which  is  the  first  commandment ? 

Answer.  The  first  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.a 

a  Exod.  xx.  3. 


The  precept  with  which  the  Decalogue  opens  is 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  first.  It  lays  the  broad 
foundation  of  religion,  and  in  so  doing  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  for  morality  ;  for  the  essence  of  all  real 
religion  is  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  security 
of  morality  is  religion. 

The  first  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  Me  :  this  declares  that  there  is  but  one 
God  for  us  to  worship ;  that  this  is  the  God  who 
made  Himself  known  to  Israel,  and  through  that 
nation  to  men  geneially  ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
to  be  named  or  honoured  by  us  in  any  degree  along 
with  Him.  In  claiming  all  our  worship  for  the  one 
God,  it  condemns  polytheism ,  or  the  service  of  many 
gods,  which  was  the  common  form  of  religion  in 
heathenism.  That  also  was  the  sin  into  which  the 
people  of  Israel  were  themselves  ever  prone  to  fall 
back  until  they  were  purged  of  it  in  their  exile  in 
Babylon. 

Question  46.  What  is  required  in  the  first  com¬ 
mandment  ? 

Answer.  The  first  commandment  requireth  us 
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to  know  a  and  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  only 
true  God,  and  our  God ; 6  and  to  worship  and 
glorify  him  accordingly.0 

a  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  And  thou,  Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the 
God  of  thy  father,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a 
willing  mind ;  for  the  Lord  searclietli  all  hearts,  and  understandeth 
all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts;  if  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be 
found  of  thee,  hut  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever. 

b  Deut.  xxvi.  17.  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  he  thy 
God,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  com 
mandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice. 

c  Matt.  iv.  10.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  get  thee  hence,  Satan  : 
for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve.  Ps.  xxix.  2.  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name;  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


The  commandments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  take  entirely  the  negative  form  of 
prohibitions.  But  while  they  concern  themselves 
chiefly  with  things  which  are  not  be  done,  they  also 
imply  things  that  are  to  be  done.  So  the  Catechism 
unfolds  the  meaning  of  each  precept  by  stating  first 
the  positive  duties  which  it  involves  and  then  the 
evils  which  it  condemns. 

The  first  commandment  requireth  us,  or  lays  it  upon 
us  as  a  distinct  obligation,  to  know  and  acknowledge 
God  to  he  the  only  true  God,  and  our  God ;  as  God 
has  revealed  Himself  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  remain 
ignorant  of  Him.  He  gives  us  the  means  of  know¬ 
ing  Him  in  the  works  of  Nature,  in  our  own  con¬ 
stitution,  and,  above  all,  in  His  Word  and  in  Christ, 
who  is  ‘  the  image  of  the  invisible  God ’  (Col.  i.  15), 
‘  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  His  person’  (Heb.  i.  3).  We  are  under  obligation 
to  use  these  means,  so  that  we  may  apprehend  Him 
truly  and  worship  him  intelligently.  Nor  are  we 
merely  to  recognise  Him  secretly,  or  in  our  own 
hearts,  but  we  are  to  ‘  acknowledge  ’  Him  by  openly 
confessing  Him  and  practically  honouring  Him. 
Such  was  the  demand  made  upon  the  people  by 
Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii.  21).  We 
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are  to  seek  this  knowledge,  and  make  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  recognising  and 
confessing  that  this  God  of  revelation  is  the  ‘  only 
true  God,’  and  by  thankfully  owning  and  taking  Him 
to  be  ‘  our  God.’  What  we  see  God  to  be,  that  we 
must  heartily  take  Him  to  be  to  ourselves — so  that 
our  worship  shall  be  personal  and  practical  as  well  as 
intelligent.  Nor  is  our  duty  exhausted  even  by 
this.  We  are  also  to  worship  :  this  word  ‘  worship’ 
is  connected  with  the  word  ‘  worth  ’  and  means  to 
‘count  worthy.’  To  worship  God  therefore  is  to 
reverence  Him  with  supreme  respect  in  our  hearts, 
and  to  express  this  in  religious  exercises  appropriate 
to  His  Divine  majesty  and  claims.  And  glorify  Him  : 
that  is,  to  accord  Him  highest  honour  in  thought  and 
word  and  deed.  So  says  the  Psalmist  :  ‘  Ye  that  fear 
the  Lord,  praise  him  ;  all  ye  the  seed  of  Jacob,  glorify 
him  ;  and  fear  him  all  ye  the  seed  of  Israel’  (Ps. 
xxii.  23).  Accordingly  s  by  which  it  is  meant  that 
the  worship  and  honour  offered  to  Him  are  to  be 
such  as  our  knowledge,  and  acknowledgment  of  Him, 
prompt  and  demand — such,  therefore,  as  are  due  to 
One  who  is  recognised  and  confessed  to  be  the  only 
‘  true  God,  and  our  God.’ 

Question  47.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  first 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  first  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  denying,"  or  not  worshipping  and  glorifying 
the  true  God  as  God,6  and  our  God  ;c  and  the 

a  Ps.  xiv.  1.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.  They 
are  corrupt;  they  have  done  abominable  works;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good. 

b  Rom.  i.  21.  Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 

c  Ps.  lxxxi.  10.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it.  V.  11. 
But  my  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice ;  and  Israel  would  none 
of  me. 


giving  of  that  worship  and  glory  to  any  other, 
which  is  due  to  him  alone. d 

d  Rom.  i.  25.  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever.  Amen.  V.  26.  For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  unto 
vile  affections ;  for  even  their  women  did  change  the  natural  use  into 
that  which  is  against  nature. 


This  question  shows  how  broad  this  first  and 
fundamental  commandment  is,  how  it  touches  the 
essence  of  all  religion,  and  in  how  many  ways  it  is 
apt  to  be  broken.  The  first  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  denying-,  or  not  worshipping  and  glorifying  the 
true  God  as  God,  and  our  God  :  it  forbids,  in  the  first 
place,  all  atheism ,  whether  in  thought  or  in  practice  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  directed  against  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  God,  against  the  denial  that  the  God 
who  is  presented  to  us  in  Revelation  is  true  God, 
and  against  the  heart’s  refusal  to  own  this  God  as 
the  God  whom  we  are  to  serve.  It  makes  it  a  sin 
to  withhold  from  this  God  the  worship  and  glory 
which  belong  to  Him  who  is  at  once  the  true  God 
and  our  God.  And  the  giving  of  that  worship  and  glory 
to  any  other,  which  is  due  to  Him  alone  :  if  the  sin  of 
omission,  the  sin  of  withholding  worship  and  glory 
from  the  true  God,  is  a  grievous  breach  of  this  com¬ 
mandment,  the  sin  of  commission,  the  sin  of  divert¬ 
ing  to  others  what  is  due  to  Him  alone,  is  a  still 
more  grievous  offence.  This  is  directed  against  all 
forms  of  false  worship  ;  against  the  sin  in  which  the 
old  heathen  world  which  encircled  Israel  was  sunk, 
the  sin  of  honouring  strange  gods  who  were  no  gods  ; 
and  against  the  sin  of  dividing  worship  between  the 
true  God  and  false  gods.  This  latter  was  the  sin 
that  specially  beset  Israel.  This,  too,  was  the  sin 
of  the  colonists  of  Samaria,  of  whom  it  is  written 
that  ‘they  feared  the  Lord  and  served  their  own 
gods’  (2  Kings  xvii.  28-41).  But  it  is  directed  no 
less  against  the  Roman  Catholic  practices  of  invok- 
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ing  saints  and  angels,  paying  divine  honours  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  against  all  the 
puzzling  and  entangling  distinctions  between  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  worship,  by  which  the  Church  of  Kome 
endeavours  to  justify  herself  in  this.  The  worship 
of  false  gods  being  usually  associated  with  idol- 
worship,  this  commandment  is  also  directed  against 
all  idolatry ,  so  far  as  that  means  the  honouring  as 
God  that  which  is  not  God. 

Question  48.  What  are  we  specially  taught  by 
these  words  [before  me]  in  the  first  commandment  ? 

Answer.  These  words  [before  me]  in  the  first 
commandment  teach  us,  That  God,  who  seeth  all 
things,  taketh  notice  of,  and  is  much  displeased 
with,  the  sin  of  having  any  other  God.a 

a  Ezek.  viii.  5.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  lift  up  thine 
eyes  now  the  way  toward  the  north.  So  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  the 
way  toward  the  north,  and  behold  northward  at  the  gate  of  the  altar 
this  image  of  jealousy  in  the  entry.  V.  6.  He  said  furthermore  unto 
me,  Son  of  man,  seest  thou  what  they  do  ?  Even  the  great  abomina¬ 
tions  that  the  house  of  Israel  committeth  here,  that  I  should  go 
far  off  from  my  sanctuaiy  ?  But  turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt 
see  greater  abominations,  <fcc.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


These  words  [before  me\  in  the  first  commandment 
teach  us  :  tbe  phrase  itself  in  the  original  means 
rather  ‘  in  addition  to  me,’  ‘  beside  me,’  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  putting  God  in  the  background,  or  pre¬ 
ferring  others  to  Him.  In  the  Catechism  it  has  a 
sense  which  is  given  it  in  one  of  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  sense  of  ‘  in  my  presence,’ 
or  ‘  in  my  sight.’  Thus  it  is  taken  to  point  to  the 
knowledge  which  God,  the  Omnipresent  and  Om¬ 
niscient  One,  cannot  but  have  of  men’s  idolatries, 
and  the  offence  which  these  must  be  to  Him.  That 
God,  who  seeth  all  things,  taketh  notice  of,  and  is  much 
displeased  with,  the  sin  of  having  any  other  God. 
There  is  a  climax  here.  We  are  led  on  from  the 
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thought  of  the  omniscience  of  God  to  that  of  the 
inspection  to  which  He  subjects  all  that  He  sees, 
and,  again,  to  that  of  the  feeling  with  which  He 
regards  all,  or  the  judgment  He  pronounces  on  all. 
None  of  our  idolatries,  whether  in  thought  or  in 
deed,  can  be  hid  from  the  sight  of  God,  none  can 
escape  His  searching  notice,  none  can  be  viewed  by 
Him  with  anything  short  of  His  great  and  just  dis¬ 
pleasure.  In  these  three  considerations  we  have 
three  arguments  of  increasing  force  for  the  careful 
observance  of  this  commandment. 

Question  49.  Which  is  the  second  command¬ 
ment  ? 

Answer.  The  second  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or 
any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is 
in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  :  for 
I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
me ;  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments.0 

a  Exodus  xx.  4,  5,  6. 

The  second  commandment  is  directed  against 
idolatry,  but  in  a  different  sense  from  the  first.  The 
first  forbids  the  idolatry  which  sets  up  images  of 
strange  gods  for  divine  honours.  The  second  forbids 
the  idolatry  which  employs  images  in  the  service  of 
the  one  true  God.  The  first  looks  to  the  unity  of 
God,  and  condemns  the  worship  of  more  gods  than 
one.  The  second  looks  to  the  invisibility  and 
spirituality  of  God,  and  condemns  the  use  of  all 
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forms  of  worship  which  are  inconsistent  therewith. 
The  first  puts  a  fence  round  the  sovereign  and  ex¬ 
clusive  claims  of  the  one  God.  The  second  puts  a 
fence  round  the  modes  of  His  worship.  The  two 
together  repudiate  the  two  essential  marks  of 
heathenism,  namely,  the  tendency  to  divide  Deity 
into  a  number  of  gods,  and  the  tendency  to  represent 
Deity  under  visible  forms.  The  principle  of  this 
second  commandment  is  that  the  true  God  is  in¬ 
capable  of  being  conceived  of  or  represented  under  a 
visible  form.  The  highest  interpretation  of  it  is 
given  by  our  Lord  when  He  says  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  ‘  God  is  a  spirit  ’  (or  God  is  spirit ),  ‘  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ’  ( J ohn  iv.  24). 

The  second  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thee  any  graven  image  :  the  term  ‘  graven  image  ’ 
is  large  enough  to  include  images  of  all  sorts,  whether 
of  stone,  or  wood,  or  metal.  Or  any  likeness  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath :  heathen  nations  worshipped  unseen  Deity 
under  the  visible  forms  of  created  things,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  beasts  of  various 
kinds,  the  cow,  the  ox,  the  bull,  and  others.  Their 
contact  with  Egypt,  with  Moab,  and  with  other  idola¬ 
trous  people,  brought  Israel  under  the  evil  spell  of 
these  practices.  This  clause  in  the  commandment  is 
broad  enough  to  include  the  adoration  of  any  visible 
object  from  whatever  section  of  the  material  creation 
it  may  be  taken,  as  well  as  that  of  any  work  of  man’s 
own  hand.  In  Deut.  iv.  16-19  we  have  a  detailed 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  this  clause,  where 
also  a  reason  for  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
Lord  spake  to  Israel  in  Horeb,  they  ‘  saw  no  manner 
of  similitude  ’  of  the  Divine  Being.  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor  serve  them  :  it  has 
been  held  by  some  that  this  commandment  puts  the 
ban  upon  all  painting  and  sculpture.  The  present 
clause  shows  that  this  is  wrong ;  for  it  means  that 
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the  foregoing  prohibition  deals  simply  with  what 
concerns  worship.  It  makes  it  unlawful  to  use 
images,  as  is  done  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
or  sacred  pictures,  as  is  done  in  the  Greek  Church, 
so  far  as  men  are  led  to  ‘  bow  down  ’  to  these  things 
and  ‘  worship 3  them.  But  it  does  not  make  the 
ordinary  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  an  unlawful  thing.  Art  was  employed 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  Tabernacle  itself — in  the 
figures  of  the  Cherubim,  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
Candlestick,  and  other  things.  It  was  still  more 
lavishly  employed  in  the  rich  carvings  and  varied 
adornments  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  14  to  vii.  51). 
For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God  :  the  Bible 
often  ascribes  jealousy  to  God,  and  does  so  without 
fear  of  misunderstanding.  See  in  the  Old  Testament 
such  passages  as  Deut.  iv.  24,  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  Psalm 
lxxviii.  58,  and,  in  the  New  Testament,  Bom.  xi.  11, 
1  Cor.  x.  22.  It  means  that  God  is  not  an  indifferent 
or  apathetic  God,  but  a  God  of  love.  His  ‘  jealousy  3 
is  the  fire  of  His  love.  It  is  the  might  of  a  love 
which  claims  our  love  as  entirely  His  own,  is 
wounded  by  the  loss  of  it,  and  strives  to  recover  it. 
The  reason  why  He  is  so  careful  of  what  we  worship, 
and  how  we  worship,  is  that  the  majesty  of  His  love 
cannot  bear  that  our  homage  and  affection  should  be 
turned  aside  to  objects  beneath  Himself  Visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  Me  : 
another  difference  appears  here  between  the  second 
commandment  and  the  first.  The  latter  stands  in 
absolute  directness  and  simplicity,  having  neither  a 
penalty  nor  a  promise  attached  to  it.  The  former  is 
accompanied  by  a  solemn  announcement  of  what  God 
is  and  how  He  acts,  which  has  all  the  force  both  of 
a  penalty  and  a  promise  enforcing  obedience.  This 
clause  declares  that  men’s  sins  against  God’s  law  shall 
be  punished  not  only  in  the  offenders  themselves  but 
in  their  children  and  their  children’s  children.  That 


such  a  penalty  is  in  force  is  all  too  certain.  We  can¬ 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  one  generation  is  made 
heir  to  the  results  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  another. 
In  numberless  cases  all  around  us  we  see  how  the 
consequences  of  the  sins  of  the  parents  descend 
to  the  children,  even  to  the  innocent  children,  in 
poverty,  disease,  and  inherited  habits  of  evil.  We 
cannot  read  the  full  mystery  of  this.  We  are  unfit 
to  pronounce  upon  its  justice  and  wisdom.  But 
we  can  recognise  a  reason  for  the  reign  of  this  dread 
law  of  life  in  the  unity  of  mankind,  in  the  fact  that 
God  has  made  us  not  so  many  separate  individuals, 
but  a  race  in  which  the  members  are  vitally  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  common  head. 
There  is  also  another  side  to  this,  which  should  not 
be  forgotten.  For  by  reason  of  the  same  law  one 
generation  reaps  the  harvest  of  good  which  another 
has  sown,  and  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  fathers 
descend  to  the  children  in  inherited  strength  of 
character  and  constitution,  and  in  many  benefits. 
And  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love 
Me,  and  keep  My  commandments  :  if  disobedience 
brings  penalty,  obedience  brings  reward,  and  the 
reward  is  as  much  greater  than  the  penalty  as  God’s 
mercy  is  greater  than  His  wrath.  The  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible  notices  that  these  words,  as 
tlisy  stand  in  Exodus,  may  mean  rather  unto  ‘a 
thousand  generations.’  The  Lord’s  chastisements  of 
His  haters,  which  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,  have  yet  their  measure  ;  His  blessing 
upon  His  servants,  which  extends  to  the  thousandth 
generation,  is  limitless.  The  abounding  grace  of 
God  is  expressed  in  the  same  way  in  Deut.  vii.  9,  10. 
This  assertion  of  the  judgment  and  the  mercy  of 
God  is  made  a  second  time  and  in  still  richer  terms 
in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  law,  when  a 
second  and  larger  revelation  of  the  Divine  name  was 
made  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7  ;  and  compare 
Exod.  iii.  14). 
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Question  50.  What  is  required  in  the  second 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  second  commandment  requireth 
the  receiving,  observing,0  and  keeping  pure  and 
entire,  all  such  religious  worship  and  ordinances 
as  God  hath  appointed  in  his  word.6 

a  Deut.  xxxii.  46.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Set  your  hearts  unto  all 
the  words  which  I  testify  among  you  this  day,  which  ye  shall  com¬ 
mand  your  children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words  of  this  law. 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Amen. 

b  Acts  ii.  42.  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles’  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers. 

From  what  men’s  religious  practices  have  been  we 
see  how  great  the  need  is  of  direction.  He  who 
claims  our  worship  has  not  left  us  without  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  modes  of  that  worship. 

The  second  commandment  requireth  the  receiving, 
observing,  and  keeping  pure  and  entire  all  such 
religious  worship  and  ordinances  :  this  question  does 
not  name  the  things  which  belong  to  acceptable 
worship.  It  confines  itself  to  stating  the  principle 
which  should  regulate  us.  The  principle  is  that 
God  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  according  to  our  ideas, 
but  according  to  what  He  appoints.  All  the 
religious  services  and  all  the  ‘  ordinances’  (*.e.,  things 
ordained  or  ordered,  and  so  rites)  which  have  His 
authority,  are  to  be  ‘received’  as  binding  ;  they  are 
to  be  ‘  observed  ’  or  attended  to  ;  and  further,  they 
are  to  be  kept  ‘  pure  and  entire,’  so  that  we  shall 
neither  add  anything  to  them  of  our  own,  nor  take 
anything  from  them.  As  God  bath  appointed  in  His 
word  :  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  are  the  Divine 
directory  of  worship.  The  New  Testament  shows 
us  the  ordinances  which  are  appropriate  to  Christian 
worship.  What  these  are  is  explained  afterwards  in 
Question  88. 
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Question  51.  What  is  forbidden  in  the 
second  commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  second  commandment  forbid- 
deth  the  worshipping  of  God  by  images, a  or  any 
other  way  not  appointed  in  his  word.6 

a  Deut.  iv.  15.  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves  (for 
ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire).  V  16.  Lest  ye  corrupt 
yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female.  V.  17.  The  likeness  of 
any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl  that 
flieth  in  the  air.  V.  18.  The  likeness  of  anything  that  creepeth 
on  the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath 
the  earth.  Y.  19.  And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and 
when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  serve  them, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the 
whole  heaven. 

b  Exod.  xxxii.  5.  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he  built  an  altar  before 
it ;  and  Aaron  made  proclamation,  and  said,  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to 
the  Lord.  V.  8.  They  have  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way  which 
I  commanded  them :  they  have  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and  have 
worshipped  it,  and  have  sacrificed  thereunto,  and  said,  These  be  thy 
gods,  0  Israel,  which  have  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

c  Deut.  xii.  31.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  for 
every  abomination  to  the  Lord,  which  he  hateth,  have  they  done  unto 
their  gods;  for  even  their  sons  and  their  daughters  they  have  burnt 
in  the  fire  to  their  gods.  V.  32.  What  thing  soever  I  command  you, 
observe  to  do  it ;  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it. 


The  second  commandment  forhiddeth  the  worship, 
ping  of  God  hy  images:  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of 
the  sin  of  Ahab  as  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
king  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  33).  That  was  the  sin 
of  worshipping  the  strange  god,  Baal — a  breach  of 
the  first  commandment.  But  it  speaks  also  of  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  ‘wherewith  he 
made  Israel  to  sin’  (1  Kings  xvi.  26).  That  was 
the  sin  of  setting  up  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  not  as  images  of  strange  gods,  but  as  symbols 
of  the  true  God.  The  ministry  of  prophets  such  as 
Amos  and  Hosea  was  largely  concerned  with  this 
sin.  The  craving  for  some  visible  symbol  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  God  had  a  strong  grasp  of  the  mind  of 
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Israel.  It  exhibited  itself  even  on  the  occasion  of 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  when  Aaron  himself  yielded, 
and  the  molten  calf  was  made  as  a  figure  of  the  God 
who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xxxii. 
1-6).  The  same  craving  has  led  to  many  corrupt 
practices  in  the  Christian  Church.  Or  In  any  other 
way  not  appointed  in  His  word :  not  merely  are  those 
grosser  forms  of  image- worship  and  picture- worship 
forbidden,  which  receive  licence  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  but  all  modes  and 
means  of  will-worship.  Among  these  must  be 
reckoned  the  gorgeous  ceremonial,  the  sensuous 
rites,  the  elaborate  celebrations  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  many  other  practices  in  which  the  Romish 
Church  and  other  Churches  have  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  New  Testament.  So  contrary  to 
these  things,  indeed,  is  this  commandment,  that 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  are  apt  to  pass  it  lightly 
by  or  omit  it  when  they  bring  the  Decalogue  before 
their  people.  The  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  do  not 
prescribe  in  actual  terms  everything  which  is  to  be 
done  and  everything  which  is  to  be  left  undone  in 
religious  worship.  But  in  letter  or  in  spirit  they 
give  the  direction  which  we  need  and  by  which  we 
are  to  be  bound. 

Question  52.  What  are  the  reasons  annexed 
to  the  second  commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  reasons  annexed  to  the  second 
commandment  are,  God’s  sovereignty  over 
us,a  his  propriety  in  us,6  and  the  zeal  he 
hath  to  his  own  worship.® 

a  Ps.  xcv.  2.  Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving, 
and  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  with  psalms.  V.  3.  For  the  Lord 
is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods.  V.  6.  0  come,  let  us 
worship  and  bow  down;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

b  Ps.  xlv.  11.  So  shall  the  king  greatly  desire  tliy  beauty;  for  he  is 
thy  Lord;  and  worship  thou  him. 

c  Exod.  xxxiv.  13  But  ye  shall  destroy  them  altars,  break  their 
images,  and  cut  down  their  groves.  V.  14.  For  thou  slialt  worship 
no  other  god  for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God 
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The  authority  of  the  commandment  should  be 
enough  to  secure  obedience  to  it.  Yet  mindful  of 
our  weakness,  God  is  pleased  to  accompany  this  one 
and  the  following  three  with  considerations  which 
serve  further  to  persuade  us  to  obedience. 

Tlie  reasons  annexed,  or  added,  to  the  second  com¬ 
mandment  are,  God’s  sovereignty  over  us :  three  things 
are  shown  to  be  added  to  the  bare  statement  of  the 
law  itself.  These  things  explain  why  God  gives  this 
law,  and  act  along  with  its  own  authority  as  in¬ 
ducements  to  us  to  keep  it.  The  first  is  our  depend¬ 
ence.  We  are  not  our  own  masters,  but  God’s 
subjects,  and  under  allegiance  to  Him.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  full  of  this  great  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  How  naturally  does  the  title  ‘  king  ’  come  to 
the  lips  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  as  they  cry  to 
God  in  the  deep  devotion  of  the  Psalms.  See  Psalm 
v.  2 ;  xx.  9 ;  xliv.  4,  &c.  Notice  also  in  the  New 
Testament  such  words  as  these  of  Paul  in  1  Tim. 
i.  17;  vi.  15.  The  second  is  His  propriety  in  us: 
this  word  ‘propriety’  comes  from  a  Latin  adjective 
which  means  4  one’s  own.’  It  is  an  older  and  some¬ 
what  stronger  word  than  the  familiar  term  ‘pro¬ 
perty.’  It  denotes  ‘exclusive  right  of  possession.’ 
As  our  Maker,  God  has  such  absolute  ownership  in 
us,  and  is  entitled  to  our  obedience.  He  has  a 
second  title  to  ownership  in  us  in  that  He  is  our 
Redeemer ;  which  is  expressed  by  Paul  when  he 
says,  ‘  and  ye  are  not  your  own  ;  for  ye  were  bought 
with  a  price  :  glorify  God  therefore  in  your  body 1 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20,  R.Y.).  The  third  is  the  zeal  He 
hath  to  His  own  worship :  ‘  zeal,’  a  term  taken  from 
a  Greek  root  meaning  to  boil,  signifies  ‘intense 
interest.’  God  has  such  an  interest  in  His  worship 
that  He  will*  not  view  with  indifference  anything 
that  is  unworthy  of  it.  On  this  zeal,  see  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  2  Kings  xix.  31 ;  Isaiah  ix.  7.  He  expects 
us  to  have  a  like  zeal  for  His  worship.  So  was  it 
with  the  Psalmist,  whose  concern  for  the  sanctuary 
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was  such  that  he  could  say,  ‘  the  zeal  of  thy  house 
hath  eaten  me  up’  (Psalm  lxix.  9).  John’s  gospel 
(ch.  ii.  17)  applies  the  Psalmist’s  words  to  Christ  Him¬ 
self,  and  finds  in  the  purging  of  the  temple  an 
instance  of  the  perfect  zeal  which  the  Son  had  to  the 
Father’s  house  and  worship. 

Question  53.  Which  is  the  third  command¬ 
ment? 

Answer.  The  third  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain :  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 

a  Exod.  xx.  7. 


The  first  commandment  claims  that  God  shall 
have  no  rival  in  our  worship ;  the  second,  that  our 
worship  shall  be  in  forms  worthy  of  Himself.  The 
third  now  takes  a  larger  sweep,  and  claims  that  in 
Himself  and  in  everything  by  which  He  is  known, 
He  shall  be  held  in  reverence. 

Tlie  third  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  :  the  first  command¬ 
ment  states  what  results  from  tlie  fact  that  God  is  One ; 
the  second  states  what  results  from  the  fact  that  God 
is  spiritual ;  the  third  now  states  what  results  from  the 
fact  that  God  is  not  unknown.  He  is  invisible,  and 
neither  assumes  nor  allows  any  visible  representa¬ 
tion  of  Himself.  Nevertheless  He  has  a  Name,  and 
that  Name  is  to  be  held  sacred  from  all  misuse  or 
levity.  A  ‘  name  ’  is  meant  to  distinguish  one  object 
from  another.  One  effect  of  the  march  of  civilisation 
has  been  to  strip  the  names  of  persons  of  their 
significance.  But  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  a 
real  and  obvious  meaning.  They  expressed  some¬ 
thing  which  was  felt  to  mark  off  those  to  whom  they 
were  given  from  others — something  peculiar  in  birth, 
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character,  circumstance,  fortune,  or  deed.  The  more 
ancient  Bible  names,  such  as  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  &c.,  were  given  with  such  a  purpose.  So  the 
Name  of  God  in  Scripture  means  that  by  which  He 
is  distinguished,  and  includes  all  that  by  which 
He  makes  known  to  men  what  He  is  in  Himself  and 
what  He  is  to  them.  In  like  manner  ‘  the  name 
of  Christ’  means  all  that  makes  Christ  known  to 
men  for  what  He  really  is,  and  to  ‘  believe  in 
His  name  ’  is  to  believe  in  all  that  He  is  revealed 
to  be  in  dignity  and  in  saving  power.  The  terms 
‘  vain,’  ‘  vanity,’  and  ‘  in  vain  ’  are  familiar  in  the 
Bible.  Sometimes  they  have  much  the  same  sense 
as  false  or  lying  (Psalm  xii.  2).  At  other  times  they 
denote  what  is  sinful  (Is.  v.  18).  Yet  again  they 
signify  what  is  needless  or  useless  (Psalm  cxxvii.  1 ; 
Mai.  iii.  14).  The  phrase  ‘take  God’s  name  in  vain, 
as  found  in  the  commandment,  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
false  swearing  or  lying  in  God’s  name,  but  covers 
everything  that  is  profane,  dishonouring,  uncalled  for, 
or  light-minded,  in  the  use  of  the  Divine  Name.  For 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His 
name  in  vain  :  this  commandment  is  sustained,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  second,  by  something  more  than 
its  mere  authority.  But  while  in  the  second  we 
have  what  amounts  to  the  double  sanction  of  a  threat 
and  a  promise,  in  the  third  we  have  only  the  threat. 
The  word  ‘  guilt  ’  is  connected  with  an  old  Saxon 
term  meaning  to  pay  or  requite.  So  it  comes  to 
denote  both  criminality  and  liability  to  punishment. 
An  explicit  announcement  of  the  guilt  attaching  to 
a  breach  of  God’s  law,  and  consequently  of  the  penalty 
that  will  follow  it,  is  in  place  here.  For  beyond 
most  sins  the  sin  which  is  dealt  with  here  is  one 
which  men  are  tempted  to  think  lightly  of. 

Question  54.  What  is  required  in  the  third 
commandment  ?  • 
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Answer.  The  third  commandment  requireth 
the  holy  and  reverent  use  of  God’s  names,® 
titles,6  attributes/  ordinances, word/  and 
works. f 

a  Matt.  vi.  9.  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye :  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Deut.  xxviii.  58.  If 
thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written 
in  this  book,  that  thou  mayst  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
THE  LORD  THY  GOD. 

b  Ps.  lxviii.  4.  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to  his  name :  extol  him 
that  rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name  JAH,  and  rejoice  before  him. 

c  Rev.  xv.  3.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works 
Lord  God  Almighty :  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints. 
V.  4.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  for  thou 
only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee :  for 
thy  judgments  are  made  manifest. 

d  Mai.  i.  11.  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and  in 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offer¬ 
ing  :  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  V.  14.  But  cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  his  flock  a 
male,  and  voweth,  and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing  :  for 
I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  name  is  dreadful 
among  the  heathen. 

e  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1.  I  will  praise  thee  with  my  whole  heart :  before 
the  gods  will  I  sing  praise  to  thee.  V.  2.  I  will  worship  toward  thy 
holy  temple,  and  praise  thy  name  for  thy  loving-kindness  and  for  thy 
truth :  for  thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  name. 

/Job  xxxvi.  24.  Remember  that  thou  magnify  his  work,  which  men 
behold. 


This  commandment  is  occupied  with  the  very 
subject  to  which  also  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  consecrated.  It  is  a  precept  of  great 
breadth,  nor  is  it  less  deep  and  penetrating  than  it 
is  broad.  How  far-reaching  it  is  the  careful 
enumeration  given  in  this  Question  is  intended  to 
show. 

The  third  commandment  requireth  the  holy  and 
reverent  use  :  ‘  reverent  ’  comes  from  a  Latin  word 
meaning  to  ‘  fear’  or  ‘stand  in  awe  of.’  The  fear  of 
God  is  one  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  becomes  a  title  of  God 
Himself.  So  we  read  of  ‘  the  fear  of  Isaac  ’  (Gen. 
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xxxi.  42),  God  being  the  object  of  Isaac’s  reverence. 
It  is  used  sometimes  as  an  expression  for  the  worship 
of  God,  the  law  of  God,  or  the  word  of  God 
(Ps.  xxxiv.  11  ;  xix.  9).  It  is  commended  as  ‘the 
beginning  of  wisdom  ’  (Ps.  cxi.  10  ;  Prov.  i.  7),  as 
the  safeguard  against  sin  (Ps.  iv.  4),  as  the  secret  of 
blessedness  (Ps.  xxv.  12-14  ;  xxxiv.  9).  In  the  New 
Testament,  too,  it  appears  as  the  spirit  in  which  our 
holiness  is  to  be  perfected  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  and  our 
whole  life  here  spent  (1  Pet.  i.  17).  But  it  is  specially 
connected  with  the  keeping  of  God’s  commandments 
(Eccles.  xii.  13) ;  in  which  connection  it  occurs  so 
often  in  Deuteronomy  (vi.  24  ;  viii.  6 ;  x.  12,  &c.). 
These  two  terms  holy  and  reverend  occur  together 
(Ps.  cxi.  9).  They  express  the  spirit  in  which  God  and 
the  things  of  God  are  to  be  regarded.  In  all  things  and 
by  all  men  He  is  to  be  ‘  had  in  reverence  ’  (Ps.  lxxxix. 
7),  and  to  be  served  with  reverence  (Heb.  xii.  28). 
Of  God’s  Names  :  six  things  are  now  mentioned  as 
involved  in  the  requirements  of  this  commandment. 
The  ‘  names  ’  of  God  are  the  first  noticed,  by  which 
the  Catechism  means  here  the  'personal  names  or 
designations  of  God.  Instead  of  using  one  constant 
well  understood  term,  the  Bible  employs  a  variety  of 
terms  by  which  to  designate  God.  He  is  so  incom¬ 
parably  great  in  his  being,  and  rich  in  his  character, 
tha.:  we  need  all  these  different  names  to  help  us  to 
some  idea  of  what  He  is.  It  is  only  by  degrees 
that  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  men,  and  each  of 
His  great  names  marks  a  stage  in  that  gradual 
revelation,  and  sums  up  what  He  gave  men  to  know 
of  Him  at  the  time.  So,  for  example,  in  the  oldest 
stage  of  revelation,  His  name  is  God  or  Almighty ; 
to  Moses  He  revealed  Himself  in  a  higher  degree 
under  the  special  name  of  Jehovah ;  through  Christ 
He  is  at  last  made  known  to  us  in  all  that  is  suggested 
by  the  supreme  name  of  Father.  Titles  :  descriptive 
terms,  expressing  what  He  is  in  prerogative  or  in 
character.  These  are  still  more  numerous  and  varied 
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than  the  ‘names/  Creator,  Preserver,  King  of  Kings, 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  of 
Salvation,  God  of  Grace,  God  of  Hope,  God  of 
Patience,  God  of  Truth,  God  of  all  Comfort,  Father  of 
Mercies,  Father  of  Lights,  Jehovah-Eophi,  Jehovah - 
Nissi — these  are  but  some  out  of  many.  Attributes : 
a  term  taken  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  to  ascribe 
to  one,  and  used  to  denote  the  qualities  or  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Divine  Nature.  These  ‘attributes’ 
are  mentioned  in  Question  4.  Ordinances  :  things 
ordained  or  appointed  by  Him  for  use  in  the  Church, 
in  the  home,  or  in  society — such  as  prayer,  praise, 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  Sacraments,  the 
Christian  ministry,  civil  magistracy,  &c.  Some  of 
these  are  afterwards  dealt  with  in  Question  88. 
Word  :  here  apparently  the  written  word  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  comes  by  His  inspiration  and  with  His 
authority,  revealing  His  will,  and  recording  His 
acts.  And  works  :  all  that  we  see  of  His  doing  in 
creation,  in  providence,  or  in  redemption. 

Question  55.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  third 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  third  commandment  forbiddeth 
all  profaning  or  abusing  of  any  thing  whereby 
God  maketh  himself  known. a 

a  Mai.  i.  6.  A  son  honoureth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master: 
if  then  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour?  and  if  I  he  a  master, 
where  is  my  fear  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  unto  you,  0  priests,  that 
despise  my  name.  And  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  despised  thy 
name?  V.  7.  Ye  offer  polluted  bread  upon  mine  altar;  and  ye 
say,  Wherein  have  we  polluted  thee  ?  In  that  ye  say,  The  table  of 
the  Lord  is  contemptible.  V.  12.  But  ye  have  profaned  it,  in 
that  ye  say,  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  polluted;  and  the  fruit 
thereof,  even  his  meat,  is  contemptible.  Slal.  ii.  2.  If  ye  will  not 
hear,  and  if  ye  will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  unto  my  name, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  I  will 
curse  your  blessings ;  yea,  I  have  cursed  them  already,  because  ye  do 
not  lay  it  to  heart.  Mai.  iii.  14.  Ye  have  said,  It  is  vain  to  serve  God; 
and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we 
have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of  hosts? 
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The  third  commandment  forbiddeth  all  profaning  : 

the  word  ‘  profane  5  comes  from  a  Latin  term  mean¬ 
ing  forth  from  the  fane  or  temple ,  not  sacred ,  common , 
secular ,  and  then  irreverent.  To  ‘  profane/  therefore, 
is  to  treat  with  irreverence,  impiety,  or  contempt. 
Or  abusing  of  anything  whereby  God  maketh  Himself 
known :  the  commandment  is  thus  explained  to  have 
a  very  wide  scope.  It  pronounces  against  all 
blasphemy ,  by  which  is  meant  speaking  injuriously 
of  God ;  against  all  profane  swearing  and  cursing,  but 
also  against  the  light  and  thoughtless  use  of  the 
name  of  God  in  common  speech  ;  against  everything 
contemptuous  or  frivolous  in  handling  the  ordinances 
of  God,  scoffing  at  things  sacred,  misusing  or  dis¬ 
honouring  God’s  House,  God’s  Day,  or  God’s  Word. 
It  is  obviously  directed  also  against  all  perjury,  that 
is  to  say,  the  use  of  God’s  name  in  support  of  a 
lie.  But  it  does  not  prohibit  every  kind  of  oath  or 
appeal  to  God’s  name.  Some  indeed  affirm  that  an 
oath  is  not  to  be  taken  in  any  circumstances,  and 
they  claim  authority  for  this  position  not  only  from 
this  commandment,  but  from  our  Lord’s  declaration 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  33-37).  But 
when  our  Lord  says,  £  Swear  not  at  all,’  He  speaks 
particularly  of  the  perversion  of  the  commandment 
by  the  Jews  of  His  day,  who  held  that  it  forbade 
only  false  swearing,  or  swearing  by  strange  gods,  and 
allowed  themselves  a  fatal  license  of  swearing  on  all 
manner  of  occasions  in  ordinary  talk.  Our  Lord 
Himself  did  not  refuse  to  be  put  upon  His  oath  by 
the  High  Priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64) ;  neither  did  Paul 
hesitate  to  call  God  to  witness  that  what  he  said 
was  true  (2  Cor.  i.  23).  As  the  sixth  commandment 
forbids  not  all,  but  only  certain  kinds  of  killing,  so 
this  one  forbids  not  all,  but  certain  kinds  of  swear¬ 
ing.  The  Bible  recognises  that  the  taking  of  an 
oath  may  be  right  and  necessary  (Deut.  vi.  13),  and 
even  speaks  of  God  as  swearing  by  Himself  and 
confirming  His  promise  by  an  oath  (Heb.  vi.  ^3). 


An  oath  lias  the  character  of  an  act  of  worship  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  a  solemn  confes¬ 
sion  of  His  presence  and  authority.  To  call  upon 
God,  the  King  of  truth,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and 
the  Judge  of  all,  as  witness  of  what  we  affirm  or 
undertake,  may  be  appropriate  in  certain  transac¬ 
tions,  e.g.,  in  taking  the  responsibilities  of  public 
office.  It  is  specially  fitting  that  the  giving  of 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  where  the  life,  liberty,  or 
good  name  of  others  may  depend  on  the  perfect  truth 
of  our  statements,  should  have  this  kind  of  solemnity 
and  security.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
subject  of  vows.  A  vow  takes  also  the  character  of 
an  act  of  worship,  in  so  far  as  it  means  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  something  to  God.  As  the  oath  is  an  appeal 
to  God,  the  vow  is  a  promise  or  engagement  made  to 
Him.  As  little  as  the  former  is  the  latter  to  be  taken 
lightly.  The  vow  may  easily  be  assumed  in  ways 
inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty  and  duty,  under 
conditions  or  with  objects  that  cannot  be  acceptable 
to  God.  It  has  been  abused  and  made  the  source  of 
gross  corruptions,  especially  in  the  monastic  system 
of  the  Church  of  Eome.  But  it  is  not  in  itself 
unlawful.  In  the  stories  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii. 
20-22),  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  others,  as  well  as 
in  many  of  the  Psalms  (xxii.  25  ;  cxvi.  14,  &c.),  we 
have  Biblical  instances  of  the  vow.  The  Old 
Testament  states  the  ways  in  which  vows  were  to  be 
taken  and  observed  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
(Deut.  xxiii.  21-23 ;  Numb.  xxx.  2-5,  &c.).  The 
New  Testament  gives  no  positive  teaching  on  the 
subject.  It  requires  the  consecration  of  ourselves  to 
God,  and  makes  little  or  no  account  of  the  vow  in 
the  limited  sense  of  a  solemn  engagement  to  con¬ 
secrate  some  particular  thing.  Yet  in  the  New 
Testament  ordinance  of  baptism  we  have  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  vow. 
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Question  56.  What  is  the  reason  annexed  to 
the  third  commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  annexed  to  the  third 
commandment  is,  That  however  the  breakers  of 
this  commandment  may  escape  punishment  from 
men,  yet  the  Lord  our  God  will  not  suffer  them 
to  escape  his  righteous  judgment." 

a  1  Sam.  ii.  12.  Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial ;  they  knew 
not  the  Lord.  V.  17.  Wherefore  the  sin  of  the  young  men  was  very 
great  before  the  Lord;  for  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord. 
V.  22.  Now  Eli  was  vexy  old,  and  heard  all  that  his  sons  did  unto  all 
Israel;  and  how  they  lay  with  the  women  that  assembled  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  V.  29.  Wherefore  kick  ye  at 
my  sacrifice,  and  at  mine  offering,  which  I  have  commanded  in  my 
habitation ;  and  honourest  thy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat 
with  the  cliiefest  of  all  the  offerings  of  Israel  my  people?  1  Sam.  iii. 
13.  Fori  have  told  him,  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever,  for  the 
iniquity  which  he  knoweth ;  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not.  Deut.  xxviii.  58.  If  thou  wilt  not  ob¬ 
serve  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that 
thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name,  THE  LORD  THY 
GOD.  V.  59.  Then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  and 
the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance, 
and  sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuance. 


The  question  shows  how  this  commandment  has 
our  own  fears  enlisted  on  its  side.  God  has  planted 
the  instinct  of  fear  in  our  minds  as  a  powerful  help, 
though  not  the  highest,  to  virtue.  He  who  knows 
best  what  our  nature  is,  and  adapts  His  action  to  it 
as  it  is,  does  not  forbear  to  use  this  instinct  as  a 
deterrent  from  sin.  So  this  commandment  expresses 
its  claim  upon  our  observance  by  pointing  to  a 
penalty,  and  calling  in  the  assistance  of  fear. 

The  reason  annexed  to  the  third  commandment  is, 
That  however  the  breakers  of  this  commandment  may- 
escape  punishment  from  men ;  nations  have  fixed 
their  own  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  com¬ 
mandment,  punishing  blasphemy,  perjury,  and  other 
offences  by  fines,  imprisonment,  and  the  like.  It  is 
not  within  the  compass  of  human  magistracy,  how- 
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ever,  to  punish  all  breaches  of  this  law  ;  neither  is 
it  within  the  power  of  any  human  authority  to 
detect  all  offenders.  Much  may  pass  undiscovered 
and  unpunished  of  men.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
real  impunity.  Yet  the  Lord  our  God  will  not  suffer  them 
to  escape  His  righteous  judgment :  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  there  were  severe  penalties  for  offences 
against  this  law.  Blasphemy,  for  example,  was 
punished  with  death  by  stoning,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shelomith’s  son  (Lev.  xxiv.  10-16).  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  prescribes  no  such  penalties  as  are  found  in  the 
Old.  Yet  there  is  a  retribution  which  no  breach  of 
this  law,  secret  or  open,  can  escape.  There  is  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God  at  work  in  the  world  now, 
which  makes  a  man  reap  as  he  sows  (Gal.  vi.  7).  And 
there  is  a  supreme  tribunal  at  which  all  sins  shall 
at  last  be  made  open,  and  visited  with  their  just 
award.  To  this  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
yet  each  in  its  own  degree,  both  bear  witness  (Eccles. 
xii.  14  ;  Bom.  ii.  2-5  ;  Heb.  xii.  25-27). 

Question  57.  Which  is  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment  ? 

Answer.  The  fourth  commandment  is,  Be- 
member  the  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six 
days  slialt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  ; 
but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man¬ 
servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates :  for 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it,° 

a  Exod.  xx.  8-U. 
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Thus  far  the  commandents  have  taken  the  nega¬ 
tive  form — Thou  shalt  not.  The  great  commandment 
which  we  now  reach,  however,  opens  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  charge — Remember.  It  is  given  in  one  edition, 
in  Exod.  xx.  8-11,  and  in  another  in  Deut.  v.  12-15. 
These  are  essentially  the  same.  Yet  they  have 
certain  differences,  which  deserve  notice.  The  re¬ 
statement  in  Deuteronomy  begins  with  the  word 
‘  keep 5  instead  of  ‘  remember/  It  adds  the  clause 
‘  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee  ’  to  the 
first  sentence  of  the  commandment  as  we  find  it  in 
Exodus.  It  gives  a  more  particular  expression  of 
the  interest  both  of  the  brute  creation  and  of  servants 
in  the  benefits  of  the  law,  by  introducing  the  clauses 
‘  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,’  and  ‘  that  thy  man¬ 
servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou.’  It  also  refers  to  a  different  event  as  a  reason 
for  observing  this  law — viz.,  the  Divine  redemption 
from  Egypt,  instead  of  the  rest  of  God  after  the 
creation.  As  it  is  the  edition  in  Deuteronomy  that 
declares  more  definitely  that  the  purpose  of  the 
commandment  was  to  secure  rest  for  the  servant  as 
well  as  the  master,  so  it  fitly  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
whole  nation  was  once  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  com¬ 
mandment  has  this  great  idea  in  it — that  our  time  is 
not  our  own,  but  a  thing  to  be  consecrated  to  God. 
The  institution  which  it  erects  is  beneficent  in  its  in¬ 
tention,  securing  a  right  of  rest  to  all  classes  in  the 
community  of  Israel  and  even  to  animals.  It  is  also 
a  standing  witness  to  the  relations  between  the  God 
of  Creation  and  Redemption  and  His  people.  Hence 
it  is  declared  to  be  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel  (Exod.  xxxi.  13,  17  ;  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20).  God’s 
gift  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
of  Israel.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  chief 
secret  of  the  greatness  of  Israel.  “  They  were  to  be 
distinguished  as  the  Sabbath-keeping  people  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as  such  were  to  be 
the  recipients  of  God’s  special  blessings”  (Hodge). 


The  fourth  commandment  Is,  Remember  the  sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy :  the  term  ‘  remember  ’  does  not 
necessarily  refer  to  the  past.  As  appears  from 
the  corresponding  term  ‘  keep  ’  in  Deut.  v.  12,  it 
may  mean  simply  ‘be  mindful’  or  ‘be  careful’ 
of  the  Sabbath  day,  ‘attend  to  it’  as  something 
apt  to  be  neglected.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest, 
saddest  proofs  of  the  wandering  of  our  hearts  from 
God  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  so  certainly  God’s  gift  to  us  for  our 
good.  The  day  takes  its  name  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  rest.  The  name  Sabbath  is  the  name 
borne  by  the  Divine  Day  of  Rest  all  through  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  Christian  dispensation  the 
Day  of  Rest  receives  the  title  of  The  Lord's  Day , 
because  it  commemorates  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  name  Sunday  is  not  a 
Biblical  name,  but  is  originally  a  pagan  term  denot¬ 
ing  the  day  that  was  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  its 
worship  among  our  heathen  forefathers.  The  phrase 
‘  to  keep  it  holy  ’  or  ‘  to  sanctify  it,’  as  it  is  rendered 
in  Deut.  v.  12,  means  properly  to  set  it  apart.  It 
indicates  the  separation  of  this  day  from  the 
common  uses  of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  So 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  many  things 
which  marked  out  Israel  as  an  elect  and  peculiar 
people,  dedicated  to  a  high  and  singular  service. 
“  It  was  in  harmony,”  says  a  recent  writer,  “  with 
the  whole  system  of  Judaism,  and  was  a  most 
characteristic  expression  of  one  of  the  great  ideas 
of  which  Judaism  was  the  development.  A  nation 
was  ‘  set  apart  ’  from  all  other  nations,  was  invested 
with  special  prerogatives,  and  entrusted  with  special 
duties  ;  within  that  elect  nation  itself  a  tribe — 
the  tribe  of  Levi — was  ‘set  apart’  from  all  the 
other  tribes  and  similarly  distinguished ;  in  that 
sacred  tribe  a  priestly  family  —  the  family  of 
Aaron — was  set  apart  from  all  other  families  ;  in 
that  family  of  priests  an  individual — the  High  Priest 


— was  set  apart  from  all  other  priests,  and  in  him 
this  idea  of  personal  consecration  to  God  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  highest  form.  A  sacred  building — the 
Temple — was  ‘  set  apart  ’  from  all  other  buildings  as 
being  God’s  dwelling-place  ;  the  inner  court  was 
‘set  apart’  from  the  rest  of  the  Temple  as  being 
especially  God’s  house  ;  and  in  that  inner  court  the 
Holy  of  Holies  was  ‘  set  apart  ’  from  the  Holy  place 
itself  as  the  very  chamber  of  the  Divine  Presence.” 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work  :  but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God : 
the  Divine  idea  of  man’s  life,  therefore,  was  neither 
a  life  of  idleness  nor  a  life  of  drudgery.  It  was  to 
be  a  life  of  honest  labour,  but  neither  a  life  altogether 
of  toil,  nor  a  life  altogether  common  and  secular. 
One  recurring  day  was  to  be  a  day  for  rest  and  for 
God,  and  a  recognition  of  His  claims  upon  our  time. 
This  day  was  to  be  the  seventh,  not  merely  a  seventh 
part  of  our  week,  but  the  seventh  in  the  order  of  days. 
It  was  not  left  to  the  Israelite  to  select  his  own  day, 
neither  would  the  commandment  have  been  kept  by 
resting  on  any  other  day  than  the  last  of  the  week. 
As  the  seventh  day  had  this  sacred  character  among 
the  days,  so  the  seventh  month  had  a  peculiar  position 
among  the  months.  That  month  began  with  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  included  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  also  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  Ingather¬ 
ing  which  made  a  Sabbatic  week,  and  was  the  most 
joyous  of  all  the  Jewish  festivals  (Lev.  xxiii.  39-41). 
But  the  seventh  year  among  the  years  was  more 
closely  akin  to  the  seventh  day  among  the  days. 
That  year  was  the  Sabbatical  year,  a  year  of  rest  for 
the  soil,  of  special  provision  for  the  poor  and  for 
animals,  and  of  remission  of  debts  (Exod.  xxiii. 
10,  11 ;  Deut.  xv.  1-3).  And  the  seventh  of  such 
Sabbatical  years  was  followed  by  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (that  year  being  inaugurated  indeed  by 
the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Sabbatical  year), 
which  again  brought  rest  to  the  soib  the  return  of 
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landed  property  which  had  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  family,  and  freedom  for  the  slave  (Lev.  xxv. 
11,  12,  13-34,  39-54).  In  It  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man¬ 
servant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates :  release  from  the 
common  round  of  toil,  with  its  grinding  weariness, 
its  possibilities  of  oppression,  its  tendency  to  harden 
and  lower  life  and  to  shut  out  the  thought  of  things 
Divine,  was  the  great  provision  enforced  by  this  law. 
Its  merciful  character  is  seen  in  the  enumeration 
of  these  different  subjects — son,  daughter,  &c.  It 
does  not  pause  to  specify  all  the  various  kinds  of 
work  which  it  forbids.  It  leaves  the  Israelite  to 
learn  its  application  otherwise.  But  it  does  pause 
to  mention  by  name  different  classes  meant  to  be 
protected  by  it,  lest  any  should  be  made  to  come 
short  of  it.  The  ‘stranger  within  thy  gates,’  i.e.,  the 
stranger  within  thy  camp  or  town,  denotes  men  and 
women  of  other  nations  who  had  become  resident  in 
Israel.  These  formed  a  large  body,  drawn  from 
several  sources — from  the  ‘  mixed  multitude  ’  that 
came  with  Israel  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  38),  the 
old  native  population,  captives  taken  in  war,  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  and  traders.  In  Solomon’s  time  the 
census  showed  there  were  no  less  than  153,600  males 
of  this  class  (2  Chron.  ii.  17).  So  the  Sabbath  law,  if 
it  enforced  duties,  also  secured  rights,  and  gave  these 
rights  not  only  to  one’s  children,  but  to  the  slave, 
the  man  of  foreign  race,  and  the  dumb  domestic 
cattle.  In  the  laws  of  all  ancient  nations  was  there 
any  precept  to  match  this  ?  For  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  sabbath-day  and  hallowed  it :  the  Sabbath 
was  thus  made  a  memorial  of  creation,  and  a  witness 
to  the  being  of  a  Divine  Creator.  The  Divine  rest 
and  the  Divine  regard  for  the  day  were  at  once  the 
motive  and  the  model  proposed  to  Israel.  According 
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to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  God  gave  a  sacred  character 
to  that  day  by  continuing  His  work  through  six 
creative  days  and  ceasing  from  it  on  the  seventh. 
His  people,  therefore,  were  to  recognise  it  to  be  a 
day  consecrated  and  set  apart  from  others. 

Question  58.  What  is  required  in  the  fourth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  fourth  commandment  requireth 
the  keeping  holy  to  God  such  set  times  as  he 
hath  appointed  in  his  word ;  expressly  one 
whole  day  in  seven,  to  be  a  holy  sabbath  to 
himself. a 

a  Deut.  v.  12.  Keep  the  sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  commanded  thee.  V.  IB.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and 
do  all  thy  work.  V.  14.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may 
rest  as  well  as  thou. 


The  Sabbath-law  is  repeated  and  solemnly  enforced 
in  numerous  passages  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  The 
Prophets  likewise  dwell  largely  on  its  Divine  autho¬ 
rity  and  its  high  requirements.  So  sacred  an  impor¬ 
tance  was  attached  to  it  in  the  Mosaic  Law  that 
death  was  made  the  penalty  for  its  violation.  See 
such  passages  as  Exod.  xxiii.  12  ;  xxxi.  13-15 ; 
xxxv.  2;  Ezek.  xx.  20,  21 ;  xliv.  24 

The  fourth  commandment  requireth  the  keeping 
holy  to  God  such  set  times  as  He  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  in  His  word :  the  Catechism  recognises 
in  the  Sabbath-law  a  principle  of  general  appli¬ 
cation.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  there 
were  various  times  set  apart  by  Divine  appoint¬ 
ment  for  religious  service.  These  festivals  and  holy 
convocations,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  not 
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been  continued  under  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
people  of  God  under  the  ancient  dispensation  were 
under  obligation  to  keep  these  sacred,  and  the 
Mosaic  Law  has  much  to  say  of  them.  See  in 
especial  Lev.  xxiii.  Expressly  one  whole  day  in  seven, 
to  he  a  holy  Sabbath  to  Himself :  the  Sabbath  was  a 
‘  set  time  ’  in  a  more  definite  and  sacred  sense  than 
any  other.  The  Catechism  takes  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  its  institution  to  be  that  of  the  express  and 
entire  consecration  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  to 
God. 

Question  59.  Which  day  of  the  seven  hath  God 
appointed  to  be  the  weekly  sabbath  ? 

Answer.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  appointed  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  the  weekly  sab¬ 
bath  f  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  ever  since, 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
Christian  sabbath.6 

a  Gen.  ii.  2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he 
had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 
he  had  made.  V.  3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sancti¬ 
fied  it;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God 
created  and  made. 

b  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  Now  concerning  the  .collection  for  the  saints,  as  I 
have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  V.  2. 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I 
come.  Acts  xx.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them, 
ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow;  and  continued  his  speech  until 
midnight. 


It  was  not  merely  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of 
time,  but  one  particular  day,  that  was  prescribed  by 
the  Fourth  Commandment.  If  an  Israelite  had 
varied  the  day  according  to  his  preference  or  his 
circumstances,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
presumptuous  offence  against  the  law. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  God  appointed  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
to  be  the  weekly  sabbath  :  from  the  date  of  the 
delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai  the  seventh 
day  was  recognised  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  on 
to  our  Saviour’s  time.  The  Scriptures  bear  clear 
witness  to  its  continuance  into  New  Testament 
times.  Previous  to  the  great  enactment  of  Mount 
Sinai  we  find  it  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  23,  25,  26).  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Patri¬ 
archal  age  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
although  the  weekly  division  of  time  is  noticed 
(Gen.  xxix.  27,  28),  and  the  period  of  seven  days  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii. 
10,  12).  But  the  Catechism  has  in  view  the  state¬ 
ment  made  with  regard  to  the  seventh  day  in  the 
record  of  creation  (Gen.  ii.  3).  It  understands  this 
statement  to  refer  to  the  Sabbath,  and  to  connect 
the  institution  with  the  beginning  of  man’s  history. 
The  place  which  the  Sabbath-law  holds  in  the 
Decalogue  is  also  taken  to  show  it  to  be  a  primi¬ 
tive  law  and  one  of  perpetual  obligation.  Inas¬ 
much  as  all  the  other  precepts  in  the  Ten  Words 
are  of  original,  universal,  and  permanent  obliga¬ 
tion,  this  one  is  understood  to  be  of  the  same 
rank.  And  the  first  day  of  the  week  ever  since,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  which  is  the  Christian 
sabbath :  if  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  moral 
precept,  and  therefore  of  perpetual  force  in  the 
general  duty  which  it  enjoins,  there  are  things  in  its 
Mosaic  form  which  are  positive  and  not  moral. 
These  are  the  claim  of  one  seventh  of  our  time 
instead  of  a  sixth,  an  eighth,  or  any  other  proportion, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  last  day  of  the  week  as 
the  particular  day  to  be  set  apart.  These  things  are 
such  as  are  not  binding  upon  us  in  their  own  nature. 
So  the  day  to  be  consecrated  as  the  Day  of  Best  has 
changed.  With  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  old 
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dispensation  gave  place  to  the  new.  The  institutions 
of  Mosaic  times  passed  away,  and  among  these 
the  ancient  seventh-day  Sabbath  which,  along  with 
the  Passover,  had  been  the  greatest  distinction  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  day  which  made  the  true 
birthday  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  day  on  which 
the  Pentecostal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  the  waiting  disciples  (Acts.  ii.  1-4),  has  been  held 
by  many  to  have  been  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
That,  indeed,  is  not  quite  certain.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  (John  xx.  1),  and 
the  day  on  which  He  met  His  disciples  (John  xx. 
19,  26).  This  day  which  God  had  ‘set  apart’  from 
all  other  days  by  the  great  event  of  the  Pesurrection, 
carried  its  sacredness  in  itself  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  On  this  day  they  met  for  fellowship  and 
worship  (Acts  xx.  7),  and  this  became  the  Day  of 
Pest  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  Christian  Day  of 
Pest  differs  in  important  respects  from  the  J ewish. 
It  is  the  memorial  of  a  still  greater  event  than  the 
Jewish  institution  had  in  view,  and  it  brings  us  a 
greater  liberty.  But  in  it  the  Divine  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath  is  continued,  and  its  highest  mean¬ 
ing  is  fulfilled.  Nor  until  ‘  the  end  of  the  world  * 
will  its  claims  upon  us,  or  our  need  of  it,  cease. 


Question  60.  How  is  the  sabbath  to  be  sancti¬ 
fied  ? 

Answer.  The  sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a 
holy  resting  all  that  day,"  even  from  such  worldly 
employments  and  recreations  as  are  lawful  on 
other  days  ;b  and  spending  the  whole  time  in  the 
public  and  private  exercises  of  God’s  worship, c 
except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works 
of  necessity  and  mercy.  ^ 
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a  Exod.  xx.  8.  Remember  tlie  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  V.  10 
But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  &c.  Exod.  xvi.  25.  And 
Moses  said,  Eat  that  to-day ;  for  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  : 
to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  V.  26.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather 
it ;  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be 
none.  Y.  27.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the 
people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  V.  28. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  com¬ 
mandments  and  my  laws  ? 

b  Neh.  xiii.  15.  In  those  days  saw  I  in  Judah  some  treading  wine¬ 
presses  on  the  sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses;  as 
also  wine,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  burdens,  which  they 
brought  into  Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath-day :  and  I  testified  against 
them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold  victuals.  V.  16.  There  dwelt  men 
of  Tyre  also  therein,  which  brought  fish,  and  all  manner  of  ware,  and 
sold  on  the  sabbath  unto  the  children  of  Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem. 
V.  17.  Then  I  contended  with  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said  unto  them, 
What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  sabbath-day? 
V.  18.  Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our  God  bring  all  this 
evil  upon  us,  and  upon  this  city?  yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon 
Israel,  by  profaning  the  sabbath.  V.  19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  sabbath,  I 
commanded  that  the  gates  should  be  shut,  and  charged  that  they 
should  not  be  opened  till  after  the  sabbath  :  and  some  of  my  servants 
set  I  at  the  gates,  that  there  should  no  burden  be  brought  in  on  the 
sabbath-day.  V.  21.  Then  I  testified  against  them,  and  said  unto 
them,  Why  lodge  ye  about  the  wall  ?  if  ye  do  so  again,  I  will  lay  hands 
on  you.  From  that  time  forth  came  they  no  more  on  the  sabbath. 

?2.  And  I  commanded  the  Levites,  that  they  should  cleanse  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  they  should  come  and  keep  the  gates,  to  sanctify  the 
sabbath-day.  Remember  me,  0  my  God,  concerning  this  also,  and 
spare  me  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy. 

c  Luke  iv.  16.  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought 
up :  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sab- 
bath-day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  Acts  xx.  7.  And  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  &c.  (See  under  previous  Question.)  Ps.  xcii.  [title, 
A  psalm  or  song  for  the  sabbath-day .]  Isa,  lxvi.  23.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  from  one  new-moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to 
another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

d  Matt.  xii.  from  verse  1  to  31.  At  that  time  Jesus  went  on  the  sab- 
bath-day  through  the  com;  and  his  disciples  were  an  hungered,  and 
began  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  to  eat.  Y.  2.  But  when  the 
Pharisees,  <&c.  V.  12.  It  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath-days. 


The  question  of  what  might  lawfully  be  done  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  what  might  not,  was  one  of 
such  importance  that  the  Old  Testament  often  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  it.  The  application  of  the  general 
rule  to  particular  cases  was  not  always  clear.  The 
Old  Testament  helped  the  Israelites  in  this  by 
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giving  some  definite  examples.  In  this  question 
and  in  the  following  one,  the  Catechism  gathers 
up  what  it  finds  to  be  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
on  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath  law  was  to  be 
kept  by  the  Israelites,  and  on  the  principles  which 
apply  to  us  in  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Day 
of  Eest. 

The  sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  rest¬ 
ing  all  that  day :  the  Jewish  Sabbath  began  at 
sunset  on  the  Friday,  and  ended  at  sunset  on  the 
Saturday.  The  whole  of  that  space  of  time  was  to 
be  ‘  sanctified  5  or  set  apart  for  a  holy  rest.  So  it  is 
prescribed  in  express  terms  in  Lev.  xxiii.  32 — 
‘  from  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath.’ 
Even  from  such  worldly  employments  and  recreations 
as  are  lawful  on  other  days :  the  terms  which  are 
used  by  the  Fourth  Commandment  itself  as  well  as  in 
other  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  rest  which  is  enjoined,  are  of  the  widest 
scope.  They  mean  that  it  shall  be  a  rest  from  servile 
toil,  from  ordinary  business,  from  every  kind  of 
work  (Exod.  xxxi.  15).  The  Catechism  couples 
‘recreations’  with  ‘employments’  here,  teaching  us 
that  much  that  we  do  in  the  way  of  amusement  and 
pleasure  may  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
purpose  in  the  Day  of  Eest  as  servile  or  secular 
work,  and  interfere  as  seriously  with  the  duty  we 
owe  to  God  then.  The  Divine  law  recognises  our 
need  of  recreation,  and  allows  it  its  proper  place  and 
time.  But  it  will  not  have  it  usurp  more  than 
belongs  to  it,  or  come  in  the  way  of  any  obvious  duty, 
least  of  all  in  the  way  of  our  duty  to  God  Himself. 
And  spending  tbe  whole  time  :  if  God  is  to  be 
honoured  by  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  our 
time,  we  should  regard  that  portion  of  time  as 
entirely  His.  It  is  meant  to  be  used  as  a  whole 
in  a  holy  and  special  service,  and  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  whole  from  other  days.  Our  conse¬ 
cration  of  it  should  be  undivided.  The  tragic 
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narrative  in  Acts  v.  1-11  should  help  us  to 
understand  what  it  is  to  present  to  God  a 
partial  offering  when  He  expects  the  whole.  In  the 
public  and  private  exercises  of  God’s  worship  :  the  first 
idea  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  rest.  It  is  this  alone  that  is  dwelt  upon  in  various 
sections  of  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  see  Exod.  xxiii. 
12 ;  xxxiv.  21.  But  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a 
Sabbath  ‘ unto  Jehovah,’  ‘a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the 
Lord/  as  it  is  termed  in  Lev.  xxv.  2.  The  rest, 
therefore,  had  also  a  religious  meaning,  and  so  we  find 
the  employment  of  it  for  purposes  of  worship  stated 
in  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  2 
Kings  iv.  23,  for  example,  we  gather  that  it  was  the 
practice  to  go  then  to  the  ‘  men  of  God/  the  prophets 
who  expounded  the  Divine  Law  and  communicated 
the  Divine  Word.  We  find  the  92nd  Psalm  desig¬ 
nated  a  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  Sabbath  day.  From 
the  New  Testament  we  see  that,  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  Synagogue  was  an  established  institution, 
the  Jews  repaired  to  the  place  of  public  worship  for 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  for 
exhortation  (Acts  xiii.  14,  15,  27,  44 ;  xvii.  1-3  ; 
xviii.  4).  The  Mosaic  law,  itself,  too,  provided  that 
the  seventh  day  should  be  a  day  of  ‘  holy  convo¬ 
cation/  that  is  to  say,  a  day  for  religious  meet¬ 
ings,  as  distinguished  from  meetings  in  which  politi¬ 
cal  and  other  matters  were  considered  (Lev.  xxiii. 
3).  In  the  Temple  services  the  shewbread  was 
renewed  (Lev.  xxiv.  8),  and  the  daily  offerings  were 
doubled  (Numb,  xxviii.  9).  The  day  itself,  too, 
reminded  the  Israelite  of  what  God  had  done,  both 
in  creation  and  in  the  redemption  from  Egypt ;  and 
was,  therefore,  a  call  to  worship  Him  and  show  forth 
4  the  praises  of  the  Lord  and  His  strength,  and  His 
wonderful  works  which  He  had  done.’  So  it  was  a 
weekly  appeal  to  them  to  remember  their  God  in 
public  and  in  private.  In  more  than  one  passage 
the  duty  of  reverencing  God’s  sanctuary  is  coupled 
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with  that  of  keeping  His  Sabbaths  (Lev.  xix.  30 ; 
xxvi.  2).  Except  so  much  as  is  to  he  taken  up  in  the 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy :  that  work  of  a  religious 
nature  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  appears  from 
the  case  of  the  shewbread  just  referred  to,  which 
was  prepared  on  the  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  7,  8 ;  1 
Chron.  ix.  32).  The  prophet  Hosea  enforces  the 
great  principle,  ‘  I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offer¬ 
ing’  (ch.  vi.  6).  Christ  Himself  twice  makes  use  of 
these  words  of  the  Old  Testament  when  He  speaks 
of  the  Sabbath  law  (Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7).  So  He 
gives  us  the  general  rule  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  do  on  the  Sabbath  whatever  mercy  demands, 
or  the  life  and  well-being  of  ourselves  or  others 
require  to  be  done.  Our  Lord  Himself  recognises 
this  when  He  speaks  of  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
profaning  the  Sabbath  and  being  blameless  (Matt, 
xii.  5).  The  lawfulness  of  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy  on  the  Sabbath,  even  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  is  shown  by  our  Lord  when  He  justi¬ 
fied  His  disciples  in  satisfying  their  hunger  (Matt, 
xii.  1-4) ;  when,  in  defence  of  His  own  works 
of  healing,  He  said  to  the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue, 

*  Doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his 
ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to 
watering?’  (Luke  xiii.  15);  when  He  rebuked  the 
lawyers  and  Pharisees  by  asking  them,  ‘  Which  of 
you  shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit  and 
will  not  straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath 
day  ?  ’  (Luke  xiv.  5).  Some  of  His  great  works  of 
healing  were  done  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  on  that 
day,  for  example,  'that  He  restored  the  withered 
hand  (Mark  iii.  1-4),  that  He  loosed  the  woman  from 
her  infirmity  (Luke  xiii.  11-17),  that  He  cured  the 
impotent  man  (John  v.  5-10),  that  He  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  who  was  blind  (John  ix.  13, 14).  Much  of 
His  teaching  was  directed  against  the  unauthorised 
restrictions  which  the  Pharisees  had  put  upon  the 
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use  of  the  day.  Christ’s  teaching  and  example 
should  guide  us  in  the  use  of  our  Day  of  Rest. 

Question  61.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  fourth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  fourth  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  omission  or  careless  performance  of  the 
duties  required, a  and  the  profaning  the  day 
by  idleness,6  or  doing  that  which  is  in  itself 
sinful, c  or  by  unnecessary  thoughts,  words,  or 
works,  about  our  worldly  employments  or  re¬ 
creations. 

a  Ezek.  xxii.  26.  Her  priests  have  violated  ray  law,  and  have  pro¬ 
faned  mine  holy  things :  they  have  put  no  difference  between  the 
holy  and  profane,  neither  have  they  shewed  difference  between  the 
unclean  and  the  clean,  and  have  hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths, 
and  I  am  profaned  among  them.  Amos  viii.  5.  Saying,  When  will  the 
new-moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  sabbath,  that  we 
may  set  forth  wheat,  maldng  the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel  great, 
and  falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit?  Mai.  i.  13.  Ye  said  also, 
Behold,  what  a  weariness  is  it !  and  ye  have  snuffed  at  it,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts :  and  ye  brought  that  which  was  tom,  and  the  lame, 
and  the  sick ;  thus  ye  brought  an  offering :  should  I  accept  this  of 
your  hand?  saith  the  Lord. 

b  Acts  xx.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  dis¬ 
ciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready 
to  depart  on  the  morrow ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  midnight. 
V.  9.  And  there  sat  in  a  window  a  certain  young  man  named  Euty- 
chus,  being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep :  and  as  Paul  was  long  preaching, 
he  sunk  down  with  sleep,  and  fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  and  was 
taken  up  dead. 

c  Ezek.  xxiii.  38.  Moreover,  this  they  have  done  unto  me  :  they 
have  defiled  my  sanctuary  in  the  same  day,  and  have  profaned  my 
sabbaths. 

d  Jer.  xvii.  24.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  diligently  hearken 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,  to  bring  in  no  burden  through  the  gates  of 
this  city  on  the  sabbath-day,  but  hallow  the  sabbath-day,  to  do  no 
work  therein.  V.  25.  Then  shall  there  enter  into  the  gates  of  this 
city  kings  and  princes  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  riding  in 
chariots  and  on  horses,  they,  and  their  princes,  the  men  of  Judah,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  and  this  city  shall  remain  for  ever. 
V.  26.  And  they  shall  come  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the 
places  about  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  from  the 
plain,  and  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  south,  bringing  burnt- 
offerings,  and  sacrifices,  and  meat-offerings,  and  incense,  and  bringing 
sacrifices  of  praise,  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Isa.  lviii.  13.  If  thou 
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turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day ;  and  call  the  sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honour- 
able  ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding 
thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words. 


The  fourth  commandment  forbiddeth  the  omission  or 
careless  performance  of  the  duties  required  :  the 
Catechism  distinguishes  between  the  positive  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  Day  of  Best  and  the  failure  to  do 
at  all,  or  to  do  with  sufficient  care,  the  things 
which  are  proper  to  it.  But  it  makes  this  distinc¬ 
tion  only  to  remind  us  that  to  leave  undone  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  sinful  no  less  than  to  do  what 
we  ought  not.  Sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins 
of  presumption  are  possible  under  this  command¬ 
ment  as  under  others.  We  dishonour  it,  too,  as 
is  well  said,  if  we  fail  to  “employ  not  hands 
only,  but  heart  likewise  in  temporal  business,  .  .  . 
Wandering  thoughts  and  a  wandering  heart  dese¬ 
crate  it.”  And  the  profaning  the  day  by  idleness :  as 
God’s  Best  was  not  in  action,  so  His  people’s  rest  is 
to  be  something  other  than  torpor,  listlessness,  or 
sloth.  Or  doing  that  which  is  in  itself  sinful :  there 
never  can  be  licence  for  us  to  do  what  is  in  itself 
wrong,  least  of  all  on  the  day  that  is  consecrated  to 
the  Great  Judge  and  Fountain  of  Bight  Himself. 
Or  by  unnecessary  thoughts,  words,  or  works,  about  our 
worldly  employments  or  recreations :  a  far-reaching 
application  of  the  law,  and  one  not  easy  to  satisfy. 
Yet  it  lies  in  the  principle  that  there  is  a  time  for 
everything,  and  that  the  time  which  is  set  apart  to 
God  is  not  the  time  for  worldly  engagements  of  any 
kind.  The  Fourth  Commandment  itself  is  content 
with  giving  the  general  principle  of  a  Sabbatic  rest 
from  servile  and  ordinary  work.  The  Mosaic  books 
present  us  with  three  special  applications  of  the 
general  principle.  Exod.  xxxv.  3  shows  that  the 
lighting  of  a  fire  was  forbidden  to  the  Jew,  as  Exod. 
xvi.  23  prescribes  that  the  baking  and  cooking  of 
food  should  not  take  place  on  the  seventh  day. 
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Num.  xv.  32-36  indicates  that  the  gathering  of  sticks 
was  deemed  a  profanation  worthy  of  death ;  and 
Exod.  xvi.  29  intimates  that  the  Israelite  was  not  at 
liberty  to  go  outside  the  camp,  but  had  to  abide  in 
his  place.  Other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  show 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  make  purchases  (Neh.  x.  31) 
or  to  carry  burdens  (Neh.  xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  xvii.  21). 
We  gather  from  these  instances  that  the  Law  for¬ 
bade  marketing,  trading,  unnecessary  travelling,  and 
the  like.  Later  Judaism  introduced  a  multitude 
of  unreasonable  and  entangling  prohibitions  which 
made  the  Sabbath  a  puzzle  and  a  weariness.  Our 
Lord  condemned  these  and  gave  a  new  liberty  to 
men  by  His  great  declaration,  ‘  the  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath’ 
(Mark  ii.  27,  28).  He  has  taught  us  that  the  day 
was  meant  for  our  good,  not  that  we  are  to  be  its 
slaves.  The  Old  Testament  itself  spoke  of  it  as  a 
‘  delight  ’  (Isa.  lviii.  13).  Much  more  is  the  Christian 
Day  of  Best,  on  which  we  are  called  tv*  commemorate 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  God’s  redeeming  love,  intended  to  be  a  day 
of  joy,  and  not  of  gloom  or  bondage.  But  while 
under  the  New  Testament  we  are  set  free  from  much 
that  Israel  was  bound  by  under  the  severer  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  we  are  called  by 
a  yet  higher  law,  the  law  of  the  spirit,  to  abstain 
from  everything  inconsistent  with  the  great  object 
of  our  Christian  Day  of  Best.  “  The  essence  of  this 
Fourth  Commandment,”  it  is  well  said,  “  lies  deeper 
than  any  and  every  difference  between  J ewish  strict¬ 
ness  and  Christian  liberty ;  it  underlies  both,  and 
both  at  their  best  express  it  worthily.  Only  we 
Christians  are  beyond  all  others  bound  to  keep  in 
view  that  a  vexatious,  petty  scrupulousness  forms 
no  part  of  our  Sunday  duty,  while  works  of  mercy 
are  never  more  holy  than  on  that  day.  .  .  .  Our 
hallowed  rest  is  promoted  and  not  violated  by 
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services  of  love  done  in  the  love  of  God  to  our 
brethren.” 

Question  62.  What  are  the  reasons  annexed 
to  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  reasons  annexed  to  the  fourth 
commandment  are,  God’s  allowing  us  six  days 
of  the  week  for  our  own  employments,"  his  chal¬ 
lenging  a  special  propriety  in  the  seventh,  his 
own  example,  and  his  blessing  the  sabbath- 
day.6 

a  Exod.  xx.  9.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work. 

6  Exod.  xx.  11.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it. 

The  Fourth  Commandment  is  now  shown  to  con¬ 
tain  within  it  no  less  than  four  distinct  considera¬ 
tions,  which  support  it  and  commend  it  as  reason¬ 
able.  Each  contains  a  weighty  motive  inciting  us  to 
observe  it  carefully  and  thankfully. 

The  reasons  annexed  to  the  fourth  commandment 
are  God’s  allowing  us  six  days  of  the  week  for 
our  own  employments :  the  first  of  these  four 
motives  for  the  observance  of  the  law  is  taken  from 
the  Divine  liberality.  Israel  were  called  to  avow 
themselves  to  be  a  people  set  apart  to  Jehovah 
in  their  time  as  in  all  other  things.  Recognis¬ 
ing  that,  by  reason  of  the  work  which  was  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  they  could  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  His  claims  over  them  by  giving  their 
whole  time  to  His  service,  God  in  this  command¬ 
ment  asked  them  to  consecrate  to  Him  at  least  one 
little  portion  of  their  time.  All  that  He  required 
them  to  give  as  a  token  of  His  right  to  their 
time  was  the  surrender  of  their  own  employments 
in  the  one  small  section  of  it  which  closes  the 
weekly  division.  If  our  Maker,  knowing  what  we 
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are,  grants  us  the  large  allowance  of  six  days  for  our 
own  lawful  uses,  shall  we  grudge  the  dedication  of 
one  day  in  return  for  His  considerate  bounty  ?  His 
challenging'  a  special  propriety  in  the  seventh :  to 
‘  challenge,’  which  is  an  old  French  word,  means  to 
call  or  summon ,  and  so  to  claim  as  due ,  to  demand 
as  a  right.  As  to  the  term  ‘  propriety,’  see  Question 
52.  All  our  days  are  God’s,  yet  this  particular  day 
is  claimed  by  Him  as  peculiarly  His  own.  So  the 
seventh  day  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
Jehovah’s  Day — ‘the  sabbath  of  the  Lord’  (Exod. 
xvi.  25;  xx.  10;  Lev.  xxiii.  3;  Deut.  v.  14),  ‘the 
sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord  ’  (Exod.  xxxi.  1 5) ; 
and  in  Isaiah  lviii.  13  He  speaks  of  it  as  ‘  my  holy 
day.’  His  own  example  :  the  fact  that  God  rested  from 
His  creative  work  on  the  seventh  day,  as  stated  in 
Gen.  ii.  2,  is  referred  to  again  in  Exod.  xxxi.  17  as  a 
reason  for  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel. 
And  His  blessing  the  sabbatb  day :  God  blessed  the 
day  by  setting  it  apart  for  rest,  and  He  made  it  the 
channel  of  blessings  to  His  people.  In  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  of  his  prophecies  (lviii. 
13,  14)  Isaiah  connects  the  promise  of  the  highest 
national  prosperity  with  the  doing  of  God’s  ways 
and  the  finding  of  God’s  pleasure  instead  of 
our  own  on  the  Sabbath  day.  So  high  is  the 
honour  put  upon  it  that  when  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  rest  ‘  which 
remaineth  ’  for  the  people  of  God,  he  calls  that  eter¬ 
nal  heritage  a  iSabbatism,  or  ‘  Sabbath-rest,’  as  our 
Revised  Version  renders  it  (Heb.  iv.  4).  That  the 
Divine  blessing  is  upon  the  Day  of  Rest  is  seen 
in  all  that  the  institution  has  been  to  the  pro¬ 
sperity,  the  physical  well-being,  the  moral  strength, 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  those  who  have  honoured 
it.  It  has  been  the  testimony  of  the  wisest 
and  greatest  men  that  the  well  -  being  both 
of  individuals  and  of  states  has  been  ad- 
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vanced  by  respecting  the  Divine  Day  of  Best. 
“  God,  in  claiming  this  portion  of  time  for  Himself,” 
it  is  truly  said,  “  did  so,  amongst  other  things,  in 
the  interests  of  toiling  men,  to  whom  He  gave  it  as 
a  heritage.”  It  is  given  us  as  a  check  upon  the 
grinding  selfishness  of  those  who  have  their  fellow- 
men  in  their  power.  It  is  given  us  as  a  protection 
for  our  bodily  life  and  well-being.  It  is  given  us 
with  the  still  higher  purpose  of  being  a  safeguard  for 
the  more  sacred  life  of  our  souls.  Our  secular  occu¬ 
pations  and  the  common  interests  of  life  so  absorb  us, 
that  a  day  set  apart  is  necessary  as  a  defence  against 
their  encroachment  on  higher  things.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  laid  one  of  the  deep  foundations  of  their 
future  greatness  when,  on  touching  in  midwinter  the 
shores  of  the  land  that  was  to  be  their  new  home, 
they  devoutly  paused  to  celebrate  their  first  American 
Sabbath.  “There  they  stood,”  says  one  who  can 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  their  act ;  “  there  they 
praised  God ;  there  arose  from  New  England’s  soil 
the  first  Sabbath  hymn  of  praise,  and  the  first  united 
prayer  of  faith  from  child-like,  patient,  submissive 
hearts — from  men  in  resolution  and  endurance,  from 
children  in  faith  and  obedience.” 

Question  63.  W nicn  is  the  fifth  commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  fifth  commandment  is,  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.a 

a  Exod.  xx  12. 


Among  the  words  given  by  God  to  Moses  to  speak 
to  all  Israel,  we  find  this  one,  ‘  Ye  shall  fear  every 
man  his  mother,  and  his  father,  and  keep  my  sab¬ 
baths  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  ’  (Lev.  xix.  3). 
Reverence  for  parents,  and  honour  for  the  Sabbath, 
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are  enjoined  by  the  Lawgiver  as  if  they  were  one 
duty,  and  the  fifth  commandment  is  thus  closely 
connected  with  the  fourth.  Nor  is  this  without 
good  reason.  "  For  if  the  one  protects  the  rights  of 
men,  preserves  their  energies,  and  defends  religion, 
the  other  shields  and  hallows  the  home,  and  thereby 
promotes  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
the  life  of  society,  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  life 
of  the  Church.  This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
conditions  of  society.  But  it  was  pre-eminently 
true  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
law  was  delivered  by  Moses.  For  in  these  ancient 
times,  which  lacked  so  much  that  we  are  familiar 
with,  the  parent  was  more  that  he  is  now.  He  was 
then  usually  magistrate  and  teacher  as  well  as 
father.  Respect  for  his  authority  lay  at  the  very 
foundation  of  order  and  security  in  the  state.  Re¬ 
gard  for  his  instructions  was  the  basis  of  religious 
knowledge.  “Parents  were  the  religious  teachers 
of  their  children,”  it  is  well  said,  “and  if  they 
neglected  their  functions,  or  if  their  teaching  was 
listened  to  without  due  reverence,  there  was  very 
little  to  prevent  the  whole  nation  from  drifting  back 
into  heathenism. No  commandment  was  better  or 
more  steadfastly  honoured  in  Israel  than  this  one. 
The  Old  Testament,  in  many  of  its  most  solemn  de¬ 
clarations  and  most  beautiful  characters  is  a  witness 
to  this.  The  New  Testament,  in  some  of  its  richest 
and  weightiest  passages  ( e.g .,  Eph.  v.  22 — vi.  9  ;  Col. 
iii.  18 — iv.  1;  1  Pet.  ii.  13 — iii.  7)  explains  with 
careful  detail  the  various  duties  involved  in  this 
commandment.  It  resembles  the  first  commandment 
in  this  that,  as  the  essence  of  the  entire  first  table  of 
the  law  is  in  the  precept,  ‘  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me,’  so  the  essence  of  the  entire  second 
table  is  in  the  precept,  ‘  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother.’  But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  other  commandments  and  carries  with  it  a 
more  tender  interest.  While  each  of  the  other  nine 


may  be  kept  as  long  as  life  lasts,  there  comes  a  time 
in  the  common  course  of  nature,  when  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  this  commandment  except  in  thought. 
The  parent,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  dies  before 
the  child,  and  the  child’s  opportunity  of  honouring 
this  law  in  direct  and  positive  form  ceases. 

The  fifth  commandment  is,  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  :  the  Decalogue  now  passes  over  from 
our  duties  towards  God  to  our  duties  towards  men. 
It  makes  the  transition  from  the  Divine  to  the  human 
through  the  sacred  names  of  father  and  mother.  The 
parent  is  the  representative  of  God  to  the  child.  The 
relation  between  father  and  child  is  like  the  relation 
between  God,  the  Author  of  all  life,  and  mankind. 
As  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  Him  ;  so  the  children  are  in  the  image  of  the 
parents,  and  are  dependent  on  them.  The  parent  is 
the  link  between  God  and  the  child,  and  so  the  fifth 
commandment  is  the  link  between  Divine  duties 
and  human.  The  word  ‘  honour,’  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  great  commandment,  is  one  of  a  large 
and  generous  scope.  Our  English  version  of  the 
Bible  employs  it  in  many  notable  passages  and  in 
many  different  connections.  Among  others,  notice 
how  it  is  used  of  what  is  due  to  the  aged,  1  Thou 
shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the 
face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God’  (Lev.  xix.  32) ; 
of  widows ,  ‘  Honour  widows  that  are  widows 
indeed’  (1  Tim.  v.  3);  of  men  generally,  and  of 
the  king  in  particular,  *  Honour  all  men.  Love 
the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour  the  king’ 
(1  Pet.  ii.  17).  Observe,  too,  how  it  is  used  of  God 
Himself,  {  They  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  and 
they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed  ’  (1 
Sam.  ii.  30) ;  and  of  Christ’s  regard  for  His  Father, 

‘  I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  me  ’ 
(John  viii.  49).  It  couples  affection  with  reverence 
and  fear.  Here  it  points  to  a  loving  and  respectful 
consideration,  resting  on  the  strong  foundation  of 
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a  regard  for  what  its  objects  are  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  the  order  of  nature.  It  includes  “  respect,  love, 
and  obedience  as  long  as  childhood  and  youth  con¬ 
tinue,  and  the  gradual  modification  and  transforma¬ 
tion  of  those  affections  and  duties  into  higher  forms 
as  manhood  and  womanhood  draw  on.”  That  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  :  the  promise  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
promise  to  the  nation — a  promise  of  long  possession 
of  the  goodly  land  into  which  God  led  them.  But  its 
terms  suggest  at  the  same  time  that  it  applies  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  So  while  in  Deut.  v.  16  we  find  it  made  to 
refer  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  length  of  happy  days 
is  presented  by  the  Old  Testament  as  the  reward  of 
filial  piety.  On  the  other  hand  direst  evils  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  penalty  of  filial  disrespect.  This  is 
specially  the  case  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  There 
we  are  met  by  words  like  these  :  ‘Whoso  cursetli 
his  father  or  his  mother,  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in 
obscure  darkness;’  and  again,  ‘The  eye  that  mocketh 
at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it’  (Prov.  xx.  20;  xxx.  17).  The 
promise  attached  to  this  commandment  is  the  most 
direct  promise  connected  with  any  of  the  six.  This 
is  noticed  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  mark  of 
peculiar  dignity  belonging  to  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment.  So  Paul,  looking  at  the  long  line  of  Mosaic 
precepts,  both  moral  and  positive,  which  were  given 
for  Israel’s  good,  says  of  this  one  that  it  is  ‘  the  first 
commandment  with  promise  ’  (Eph.  vi.  2). 

Question  64.  What  is  required  in  the  fifth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  fifth  commandment  requireth 
the  preserving  the  honour,  and  performing 
the  duties,  belonging  to  every  one  in  their 
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several  places  and  relations,  as  superiors, a  in¬ 
feriors,6  or  equals.® 

a  Eph.  v.  21.  Submitting  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear 
of  God. 

b  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  Honour  all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God. 
Honour  the  king. 

c  Rom.  xii.  10.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly 
love ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 


This  commandment  deals  directly  with  filial  duty. 
But  it  is  explained  to  refer  to  much  more  than  that. 
The  duty  of  children  to  parents  is  the  first  and  most 
important  instance  of  the  duty  to  be  discharged  to 
those  above  us.  Hence  the  commandment  is  taken 
to  apply  in  principle  to  what  is  due  from  all  inferiors 
to  their  superiors.  But,  as  between  man  and  man 
there  is  something  due  on  both  sides,  the  command¬ 
ment  is  understood  to  bear  upon  all  the  relative 
duties ;  that  is,  to  all  that  is  due  from  man  to  man 
in  the  different  relations  and  stations  of  life. 

The  fifth  commandment  requireth  the  preserving 
the  honour,  and  performing  the  duties,  belonging  to 
every  one  in  their  several  places  and  relations  : 
the  intention  of  this  law,  therefore,  is  very  broad. 
It  means  that  a  certain  honour  belongs  to  every  man 
in  respect  of  a  certain  position  given  him  by  God, 
and  a  certain  relation  in  which  God  has  placed  him 
to  his  fellows ;  and  that  this  honour  is  to  be  held  in 
due  regard  by  us.  But  this  carries  with  it  definite 
duties  connected  with  the  position  and  relation^and 
these  are  to  be  attended  to.  So  the  commandment 
looks  first  to  a  certain  temper  of  mind  we  are 
to  cherish,  and  then  to  a  certain  conduct  we 
are  to  exhibit  towards  others.  It  means  further 
that  by  ties  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  society 
we  are  so  connected  with  each  other  that  there  is  no 
one  to  whom  we  are  not  bound  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
this  Divine  law  of  ‘  honour.’  As  superiors  :  the  highest 
instance  of  the  earthly  superior  is  the  parent,  and 
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the  most  sacred  of  all  the  relative  duties  is  filial 
duty.  This  duty  is  to  be  shown  to  parents  not 
merely  because  of  their  personal  merits,  or  so  far 
only  as  they  are  personally  worthy  of  it,  but  because 
of  the  parental  relation  itself.  God  gives  the  father 
a  sceptre  of  authority,  to  which  the  child  is  to  render 
respect  and  submission.  In  the  times  of  the  Patri¬ 
archs  and  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  parent  was  expressed  in  some  ways  which 
are  no  longer  applicable.  The  children  might  be 
sold  into  slavery  in  order  to  meet  the  debts  of  their 
parents  (Lev.  xxv.  39-41 ;  2  Kings  iv.  1).  The  father 
had  the  right  of  choosing  the  wife  for  the  son,  as  we  see 
in  the  choice  of  Rebekah  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.).  Such 
powers  have  passed  away  under  the  milder  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  altered  circumstances 
of  society.  But  the  New  Testament  speaks  no  less 
distinctly  than  the  Old  Testament  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  namely,  the  autho¬ 
rity  belonging  to  the  parent,  and  the  reverence  and 
obedience  due  by  the  child.  In  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii. 
6-12),  Joseph  (Gen.  xlv.  9-13,  xlvi.  29,  xlvii.  12, 
1.  1,  14),  and  others,  the  Old  Testament  gives  us 
beautiful  examples  of  the  discharge  of  filial  duty. 
When  Bathsheba  approached  him,  Solomon,  king 
though  he  was,  rose  to  meet  her,  and  £  bowed  him¬ 
self  unto  her’  (1  Kings  ii.  19),  because  she  was  his 
mother.  In  the  matchless  story  of  Ruth,  too,  we 
have  a  charming  instance  of  daughterly  duty  and 
devotion,  all  the  more  charming  that  Naomi  was  not 
her  mother  but  her  mother-in-law.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  again,  teaches  us  that  the  children  are  to  obey 
their  parents  ‘  in  all  things/  that  is,  in  everything 
that  comes  properly  within  the  parents’  rights  (Col. 
iii.  20) ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  ‘  in  the  Lord/  that  is  to 
say,  the  obedience  is  to  be  owned  to  be  a  religious 
duty,  and  is  to  be  rendered  in  a  Christian  spirit 
(Eph.  vi.  1).  In  the  rebuke  which  it  records  our 
Lord  to  have  given  to  the  Pharisees  in  the  matter 
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of  the  Corban ,  it  teaches  us  further  that  one  of  the 
most  sacred  points  in  filial  honour,  and  one  from 
which  nothing  can  relieve  us,  is  the  duty  of  caring 
for  the  support  of  parents  in  old  age  and  poverty 
(Matt.  xv.  4-6).  And  it  sets  Himself  before  us  as 
the  highest  pattern  of  filial  subjection  and  dutiful¬ 
ness  (Luke  ii.  51).  But  there  are  also  other  ‘supe¬ 
riors  ’  to  whom  the  principles  of  this  commandment 
apply.  The  Church  and  its  ministers  belong  to  this 
rank,  and  are  to  receive  ‘  honour  ’  as  those  set  over 
us  by  the  Lord  in  spiritual  things.  The  erring 
brother  is  to  ‘ hear ’  the  Church  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
The  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  be  supported  (1  Cor. 
ix.  11-14  ;  Gal.  vi.  6) ;  we  are  to  ‘  esteem  them  very 
highly  in  love  for  their  work’s  sake  ’  (1  Thess.  v.  13); 
we  are  to  ‘  obey  ’  them  and  ‘  submit  ’  ourselves  unto 
them  (Heb.  xiii.  17)  ;  they  are  to  be  counted 
‘worthy  of  double  honour'  (1  Tim.  v.  17).  To  the 
same  rank  belong  also  civil  government  and  its 
ministers.  Magistracy  or  civil  government  is  of 
Divine  appointment.  Its  forms  differ  in  different 
communities  and  as  the  conditions  of  society  vary. 
But  it  is  itself  an  ordinance  of  God.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  recognises  it  as  such,  and  enforces  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  submission  to  kings  and  governors.  See  in 
especial  the  great  passages  on  this  subject  in  Romans 
xiii.  1-7,  and  1  Peter  ii.  13-15,  which  teach  us  that 
obedience  to  civil  rulers  and  to  the  laws  is  a  religious 
duty,  one  to  be  discharged  ‘  for  conscience  sake,’  and 
‘for  the  Lord’s  sake.’  Inferiors  :  the  parent,  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  the  magistrate  have  corresponding  duties  to 
the  child,  the  hearer,  the  subject.  Each  in  his  several 
station  is  bound  to  exercise  his  authority  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Divine  purpose,  in  subjection  to  the 
Divine  Word,  and  in  such  ways  as  shall  secure  the 
respect  and  minister  to  the  well-being  of  those 
placed  under  him.  Fathers,  for  example,  are  charged 
not  to  ‘  provoke  their  children  unto  wrath,’  that  is  to 
say,  not  to  excite  the  spirit  of  revolt  by  an  unjust  or 
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harsh  employment  of  their  parental  authority  (Eph. 

vi.  4).  Ministers  are  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock 
of  God,  ‘not  for  filthy  lucre/  nor  ‘as  being  lords  over 
God’s  heritage’  (1  Peter  v.  2,  3).  Eulers  are  to 
govern  in  the  fear  of  God  (Exod.  xviii.  21),  to  judge 
justly  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  to  defend  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed  (Exod.  xxiii.  6),  and  to  have  no  respect  of 
persons  (Lev.  xix.  15).  If  Abraham  is  the  great 
Biblical  type  of  the  father ,  and  Paul  that  of  the 
minister,  so  David,  the  ‘  man  who  was  raised  up  on 
high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob/  is  in  many 
respects  the  best  Biblical  example  of  the  king.  No¬ 
where  shall  we  find  a  nobler  or  sweeter  picture  of  what 
‘  he  that  ruleth  over  men  ’  should  be  than  in  those 
‘  last  words  of  David  ’  which  are  enshrined  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-5.  The  spirit  of  the  commandment  is  meant 
to  regulate  other  relations  of  a  like  kind,  such  as 
those  between  masters  and  servants  and  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed.  The  former  are  dealt  with  in 
many  passages.  As  masters  are  to  be  just  (Col.  iv. 
1)  and  to  forbear  threatening  (Eph.  vi.  9),  so  servants 
are  to  be  subject  (1  Peter  ii.  18),  obedient  (Eph.  vi. 
5  ;  Col.  iii.  22),  patient,  and  honest  (Titus  ii.  9,  10), 
serving  faithfully  (1  Tim.  vi.  2),  contentedly  (1  Cor. 

vii.  20,  21),  not ‘with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers ’ 
but  ‘  in  singleness  of  heart/  as  the  servants  of  Christ 
Himself,  with  ‘  good-will,  heartily  as  to  the  Lord  ’ 
(Eph.  vi.  5-7 ;  Col.  iii.  22-23).  What  the  latter 
should  be  we  may  see  from  the  case  of  Boaz  and  the 
reapers  (Ruth  ii.  4).  Or  equals :  this  will  include 
all  such  relations  as  those  indicated  by  the  terms 
husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  &c.  The 
husband,  who  is  at  once  the  head  and  the  equal  of 
the  wife,  is  to  ‘  honour  ’  his  wife  by  love,  respect,  and 
consideration,  such  as  are  witnessed  in  the  Biblical 
examples  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  Elkanah,  and  expressed  by 
Paul  under  no  lower  figure  than  that  of  the  regard 
which  Christ  has  for  His  Church  (Eph.  v.  25).  The 
wife  is  to  be  ‘subject’  to  her  husband,  and  to  ‘re- 
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verence  *  him  (Eph.  v.  24,  33) ;  of  which  wifely 
honour  Sarah  is  presented  as  the  Old  Testament 
pattern  (1  Peter  iii.  5,  6).  Joseph  in  his  forgiveness 
of  his  brethren  and  kindness  to  them,  Andrew  in 
bringing  Simon  to  Christ  (John  i.  40-42),  Mary  and 
Martha  and  Lazarus  in  the  sweet  ministries  of  the 
home  at  Bethany,  show  us  what  brother  and  sister 
are  designed  to  be.  And,  in  the  choice  words 
of  another,  “  at  the  noble  name  of  friend  we  recall 
Jonathan,  more  than  royal  in  his  disregard  of  that 
throne  on  which  he  delighted  to  install  one  whom 
he  loved  with  a  love  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
women.” 


Question  65.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  fifth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  fifth  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  neglecting  of,  or  doing  any  thing  against, 
the  honour  and  duty  which  belongeth  to  every 
one  in  their  several  places  and  relations.0 

a  Matt.  xv.  4.  For  God  commanded,  saying,  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother:  and,  He  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die 
the  death.  V.  5.  But  ye  say,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his 
mother,  It  is  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me. 
V.  6.  And  honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free. 
Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your 
tradition.  Ezek.  xxxiv  2.  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the  shep¬ 
herds  of  Israel,  prophesy,  and  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  unto  the  shepherds,  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed 
themselves!  should  not  the  shepherds  feed  the  flocks?  V.  3.  Ye  eat 
the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  you  with  the  wool,  ye  kill  them  that  are  fed : 
but  ye  feed  not  the  flock.  V.  4.  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened, 
neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither  have  ye  bound 
up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought  again  that  which 
was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost;  but 
with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them.  Rom.  xiii.  8.  Owe 
no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another :  for  he  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law. 


The  fifth  commandment  forbiddeth  the  neglecting 
of :  lack  of  concern  in  what  is  due  to  others,  all 
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slackness  or  want  of  hearty  interest  in  fulfilling  our 
part  toward  them,  is  inconsistent  with  this  far- 
reaching  precept  of  ‘honour.’  We  are  carefully  to 
consider  what  the  will  of  God  is  as  regards  the 
honour  and  the  duty  to  be  given  to  others  in  their 
several  stations,  and,  having  ascertained  it,  we  are  to 
respect  it  diligently  and  loyally.  Or  doing  any  thing 
against,  the  honour  and  duty  which  belongeth  to  every 
one  in  their  several  places  and  relations  :  violations  of 
the  fifth  commandment  were  punished  in  ancient 
time  by  the  severest  penalties.  Death  was  the 
penalty  provided  by  the  Mosaic  Law  for  smit¬ 
ing,  cursing,  or  reviling,  father  or  mother  (Exod. 
xxi.  15,  17).  Persistent  disobedience,  gluttony,  or 
drunkenness,  on  the  part  of  a  son,  was  also  visited 
with  the  same  punishment  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21).  Such 
enactments,  though  suited  to  the  condition  of  society 
then,  have  ceased  to  be  so  now,  and  are  no  longer 
in  force  under  the  Gospel.  In  the  case  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  generally,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  precept  itself  and  the  particular  ways  in  which 
the  Mosaic  Law  provided  for  its  observance  in  Israel. 
The  former  applies  to  all  men  at  all  times  ;  the  latter, 
only  to  the  particular  dispensation  and  condition  of 
society.  “It  is  admitted,”  says  an  eminent  theologian, 
“  that  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  bind  the  Church 
in  all  ages ;  while  the  specific  details  contained  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  designed  to  point  out  the  way 
in  which  the  duty  they  enjoined  was  then  to  be 
performed,  are  no  longer  in  force”  (Hodge).  But 
the  prohibition  continues,  and  other  forms  of  retri¬ 
bution  visit  its  neglect.  Disobedience  to  parents 
carries  its  own  punishment  with  it  in  injury  to 
character,  in  the  wrecked  life,  the  crime,  the  ruin  of 
which  it  often  sows  the  seed.  The  contempt  of 
superiors,  the  oppression  of  inferiors,  the  strifes  of 
brethren,  and  all  sins  against  the  rights  of  others 
prepare  a  punishment  for  themselves,  which  bears 
witness  to  the  sanctity  of  this  law. 
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Question  66.  What  is  the  reason  annexed  to 
the  fifth  commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  annexed  to  the  fifth 
commandment,  is  a  promise  of  long  life  and 
prosperity  (as  far  as  it  shall  serve  for  God’s  glory 
and  their  own  good)  to  all  such  as  keep  this 
commandment." 


a  Deut.  v.  16.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  commanded  thee;  that  thy  days  maybe  prolonged,  and  that 
it  may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee.  Eph.  vi.  2.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  (which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise).  V.  3.  That  it  may  he  well  with  thee, 
and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth. 


The  promise  as  given  in  the  shorter  version  of 
Exod.  xx.  12,  is  a  promise  simply  of  long  life  in 
the  land  which  God  gave  His  people.  In  the  longer 
version  of  Deut.  v.  16  it  is  a  promise  of  a  prosperous 
life,  as  well  as  a  long  one,  in  that  land.  This  is 
followed  by  Paul  in  Eph.  vi.  2,  3,  He  at  the  same 
time  omits  the  clause  about  ‘the  land.’  Thus  he 
makes  the  promise  one  of  general  application  to 
individuals  as  well  as  to  nations,  and  not  to  one 
people  but  to  all. 

Tlie  reason  annexed  to  the  fifth  commandment  is  a 
promise  of  long  life  and  prosperity  :  these  temporal 
blessings  of  long  life  and  material  prosperity  have  a 
large  place  in  the  Old  Testament.  Lord  Bacon  says 
that  prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  adversity  that  of  the  New,  and  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  this  is  true.  Length  of  happy  days  was  a 
token  of  God’s  favour,  and  with  God’s  favour  it  was 
the  good  of  life  which  the  Israelite  desired  and 
prayed  for.  So  the  Old  Testament  speaks  often  of  it, 
declaring  that  God  will  ‘  satisfy  with  long  life  ’  the 
man  who  sets  his  love  upon  Him  (Ps.  xci.  16) ;  while 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  en¬ 
during  temptation  (James  i.  12),  of  rejoicing  in  per- 
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secution  (Matt.  v.  11,  12),  of  glorying  in  tribulations 
(Rom.  v.  3).  (As  far  as  it  shall  serve  for  God’s  glory 
and  their  own  good) :  these  are  the  two  great  con¬ 
ditions  by  which  all  such  promises  are  limited, 
under  which  also  all  our  prayers  for  things  temporal 
are  presented  ;  yet  these  two  are  but  one,  for  nothing 
that  is  not  to  God’s  glory  can  be  for  our  good.  To 
all  such  as  keep  this  commandment :  in  the  Deca¬ 
logue  itself  it  is  a  promise  primarily  of  national 
welfare  and  continuance.  But  it  rests  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  can  be  easily  understood — the  principle 
that  the  family  makes  the  State.  “  It  was  not  an 
assurance  that  every  child  that  obeyed  his  parents 
would  escape  sickness  and  poverty,  would  be 
prosperous  and  attain  to  a  good  old  age ;  it  was  a 
declaration  that  the  prosperity,  the  stability,  and  the 
permanence  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  reverence 
of  children  for  their  parents.  The  discipline  of  the 
family  was  intimately  related  to  the  order,  the 
security,  and  the  greatness  of  the  State.  Bad 
children  would  make  bad  citizens.  If  there  was  a 
want  of  reverence  for  parental  authority,  there  would 
be  a  want  of  reverence  for  public  authority.  If 
there  was  disorder  in  the  home,  there  would  be  dis¬ 
order  in  the  nation ;  and  national  disorder  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  national  life.  But  if 
children  honoured  their  parents,  the  elect  nation 
would  be  prosperous,  and  would  retain  possession  of 
the  country  which  it  had  received  from  the  hands  of 
God  ”  (Dale).  The  principle  is  one  that  knows  no 
limit.  The  promise,  therefore,  is  one  that  applies 
generally,  and  holds  good  still  of  individuals  as  well 
as  of  communities.  The  family  is  the  great  feeder 
of  both  Church  and  State.  What  the  family  is,  that 
for  the  most  part  will  these  others  be  ;  and  what  the 
family  itself  will  be,  depends  on  the  fidelity  with 
which  this  commandment  is  kept.  Filial  obedience 
is  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  earnest  of  a  virtuous 
and  happy  life,  and  the  grace  that  trains  to  true 
citizenship. 
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Question  67.  Which  is  the  sixth  command¬ 
ment  ? 

Answer.  The  sixth  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  kill." 

a  Exod.  xx.  13. 


The  Decalogue  now  pronounces  on  the  most  awful 
offence  man  can  be  guilty  of  against  man.  At  this 
point  it  touches  the  sacredness  of  life  itself,  and 
fences  it  round  with  a  Divine  protection.  History 
shows  us  how  deep  has  been  the  world’s  need  of  this 
commandment,  how  lightly  human  life  has  been 
handled,  how  slow  men  have  been  of  learning  its 
value,  and  honouring  its  sanctity.  The  politest 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  were  accustomed  to 
destroy  weak  or  defective  children.  The  noblest  of 
the  sages,  men  like  Plato  among  the  Greeks,  felt 
nothing  strange  in  recommending  such  practices. 
High-bred  Boman  ladies  took  a  fierce  delight  in  the 
gladiatorial  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  with  their 
sickening  bloodshed,  and  thought  nothing  of  throw¬ 
ing  their  slaves  for  some  trifling  fault  into  the  fish¬ 
ponds  to  feed  the  lampreys.  Among  the  nations  in 
contact  with  Israel,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Sidonians, 
and  others,  the  gods  were  held  so  ruthless  and  men 
so  cheap  that  human  sacrifices  prevailed  to  a  vast 
extent.  To  the  chosen  people  themselves,  trained 
as  they  had  been  for  generations  in  the  debasing 
school  of  slavery,  it  was  a  necessity  for  their  moral 
health  that  this  great  law  of  God  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  anew  in  the  statutes  which  were  to  rule  their 
national  life. 

The  sixth  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  not  kill: 
the  precept  is  given  in  the  briefest  and  most  abso¬ 
lute  form.  But  its  limitation  is  obvious.  It  is 
directed  not  against  every  kind  of  killing,  but  against 
murder.  It  is  based  upon  these  things — the  sane- 
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tity  of  human  life,  God’s  property  in  human  life, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  are  ‘  made  of  one 
blood’  (Acts  xvii.  26),  and,  therefore,  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  life  should  be  sacred  as  our  own.  Life  comes 
from  God,  and  it  remains  His  possession  with 
which  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  Man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  dignity  of  man  gives  a 
sanctity  to  his  life.  So  it  is  expressed  in  the  Divine 
blessing  given  to  Noah,  where  it  is  declared  that 
‘  whosoever  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man  ’  (Gen.  ix.  6).  Wherever  there  has  been  a  low 
view  of  man’s  origin  and  nature,  there  human  life 
has  been  cheap  and  insecure.  This  Divine  law  of 
life  in  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Bible  doctrine  of  what 
man  is,  have  softened  manners,  protected  man  against 
man,  and  given  the  rights  of  care  and  consideration 
to  the  helpless  and  the  aged. 

Question  68.  What  is  required  in  the  sixth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  sixth  commandment  requireth  all 
lawful  endeavours  to  preserve  our  own  life,"  and 
the  life  of  others.6 

a  Eph  v.  28.  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies; 
he  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself.  V.  29.  For  no  man  ever  yet 
hated  his  own  flesh ;  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the 
Lord  the  church. 

b  1  Kings  xviii.  4.  For  it  was  so,  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord,  that  Obadiah  took  an  hundred  prophets,  and  hid  them  by 
fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  Him  alone  it  belongs 
to  determine  its  length  and  to  take  it  away.  Life  is 
a  man’s  all  on  earth,  his  all  of  power,  opportunity, 
and  attainment.  It  is  the  season  given  him  for  work¬ 
ing  the  work  of  God  (John  ix.  4).  Above  all  it  is 
the  seedtime  of  eternity.  To  lose  life  is  to  lose  all 
that  earth  offers  or  renders  possible.  Hence  the  loss 
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of  life  is  the  heaviest  and  most  dreaded  of  all  losses, 
and  the  preservation  of  life  is  one  of  the  first  duties. 

The  sixth  commandment  requireth  all  lawful  endea¬ 
vours  to  preserve  our  own  life :  because  life  is  what 
we  have  stated  it  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  not 
free  to  think  lightly  of  it,  or  neglect  it,  or  fling  it  away. 
We  are  not  merely  at  liberty,  but  under  obligation 
to  protect  it.  This  must  be  done  by  defending  it 
against  attack,  by  securing  it  against  danger,  by 
attention  to  what  is  necessary  in  food,  raiment,  and 
rest,  by  regard  for  the  natural  laws  of  health,  by 
abstinence  from  all  indulgences  and  excesses  which 
are  hostile  to  it.  This,  too,  is  not  to  be  a  chance 
interest  with  us,  or  a  matter  of  small  concern.  It 
is  to  bo  one  of  our  serious  and  constant  endeavours. 
Yet,  imperative  as  this  requirement  is,  it  has  its  limi¬ 
tations,  as  the  word  ‘lawful’  indicates.  Not  even 
with  the  view  of  preserving  so  sacred  a  trust  as  life, 
are  we  justified  in  doing  anything  hurtful  to  con¬ 
science  or  inconsistent  with  other  moral  laws.  And 
the  life  of  others  :  each  of  us  is  in  some  way  his 
‘  brother’s  keeper.’  The  claim  which  Cain  denied  in 
the  case  of  Abel  is  the  claim  which  our  fellow-men 
have  upon  us  by  the  authority  of  God  (Gen.  iv.  9). 
We  are  required  to  satisfy  it  by  helping  them  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  danger,  by  defending  them  against 
the  violence  of  others,  by  instructing  them  in  what 
is  needful  to  the  preservation  of  life,  by  conducting 
ourselves  towards  them  in  peaceable  and  considerate 
ways.  But  this  again  with  the  qualification  that  the 
ways  which  we  adopt  be  ‘lawful,’  not  conflicting 
with  our  duty  to  God,  our  own  fidelity  to  truth,  or 
our  larger  obligations  to  society.  The  ways  in  which 
effect  is  given  to  these  requirements  may  vary  in 
different  times.  So  there  were  certain  provisions 
connected  with  this  commandment  under  the  Mosaic 
economy  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  applicable 
to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  times,  but 
which  were  wise,  merciful,  and  necessary  then.  For 
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example,  in  times  when  national  life  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  government  was  of  a  simpler  form, 
and  manners  were  rougher,  the  execution  of  jus¬ 
tice  upon  a  murderer  was  left  to  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  person  murdered.  This  was  the 
law  of  ‘  the  avenger  of  blood,’  a  law  which  has 
prevailed  among  men  wandering  about  in  tribes 
and  living  under  the  patriarchal  forms  of  rule.  It 
was  in  use  before  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
given  from  Sinai,  and  the  people  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  Moses  therefore  gave  it  a  place  in  his 
legal  system  as  a  law  with  which  their  ideas  of 
justice  were  too  intimately  connected  to  make  it 
safe  at  once  to  dispense  with  it.  But  he  girt  it 
about  at  the  same  time  with  important  safeguards. 
It  was  allowed  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  intentional 
and  malicious  killing.  The  question  of  guilt  was  to 
be  decided  not  by  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man, 
but  by  a  regular  tribunal  of  the  congregation  or  the 
elders.  A  further  check  was  put  upon  the  passion 
of  private  revenge  by  the  requirement  that  there 
should  be  at  least  two  witnesses  giving  the  same 
evidence.  The  risk  of  allowing  the  rich  man  a 
license  which  the  poor  man  could  not  have,  was 
prevented  by  the  provision  that  no  money  payment 
could  compensate  for  murder.  The  sanctity  of  life 
and  the  authority  of  the  commandment  were  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  moral  sense  of  men  by  the  provision 
that  a  man  judged  guilty  of  murder  should  find  no 
protection  even  if  he  fled  to  the  altar  (Exod.  xxi.  14). 
And  in  order  to  teach  men  to  distinguish  between 
homicide  and  murder,  the  institution  of  the  Levitical 
cities  of  refuge  was  set  up.  These  were  six  in 
number — viz.,  Kedesh  in  Naphtali,  Shechem  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  Hebron  in  Judah,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan,  with  Bezer  in  Reuben,  Ramoth- 
Gilead  in  Gad,  and  Golan  in  Bashan  on  the  other 
side.  To  one  of  these  the  slayer  fled,  and  if  he  was 
judged  innocent  of  wilful  murder,  he  had  the  privi- 
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lege  of  security  from  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of 
blood  so  long  as  he  kept  within  the  refuge.  When 
the  high  priest  died  in  whose  time  he  had  fled  to 
the  asylum,  he  could  leave  the  city  and  return  in 
safety  to  his  own  land  (Exod.  xxi.  12-14 ;  Num. 
xxxv.  9-34  ;  Deut.  xix.  1-13).  So  the  Mosaic  Law 
educated  the  conscience  of  Israel,  and  prepared  men 
for  other  ways  of  honouring  the  principle  of  this 
great  commandment. 

Question  69.  W hat  is  forbidden  in  the  sixth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  sixth  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  taking  away  of  our  own  life,"  or  the  life  of 
our  neighbour  unjustly,6  or  whatsoever  tendeth 
thereunto. 

a  Acts  xvi.  28.  But  Paul  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Do  thyself 
no  harm ;  for  we  are  all  here. 

b  Gen.  ix.  6.  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man. 

Men  have  not  always  been  of  one  mind  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  sixth  commandment. 
There  have  been,  and  there  still  continue  to  be,  cer¬ 
tain  differences  of  opinion  even  among  Christian 
people  with  respect  to  the  things  which  are  declared 
unlawful  by  it.  There  are  some  practices  now, 
which  might  seem  at  once  to  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  this  precept,  but  which  have  nevertheless  pre¬ 
vailed  long  among  men.  The  sixth  commandment  for- 
hiddeth  the  taking  away  of  our  own  life  :  the  greatest 
and  most  cultured  of  ancient  peoples,  even  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  regarded  suicide  not  as  a 
crime,  but  as  an  act  of  courage.  Revelation  teaches 
us  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  awful  of 
offences  against  the  Divine  law.  It  is  to  take  into 
our  own  hands  a  power  which  belongs  to  God.  It  is 
to  flee  from  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  Him.  It 
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is  to  anticipate  the  time  appointed  by  Him  for  onr 
judgment.  It  has  all  the  guilt  of  self-murder.  In 
Ahithophel  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  an  instance 
of  the  man  who  seeks  refuge  from  despair  in  suicide 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  23).  In  Judas  Iscariot  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  gives  us  the  most  terrible  instance  of  a  man 
who  seeks  the  same  refuge  from  remorse  for  the 
worst  of  crimes  (Matt,  xxvii.  5  ;  Acts  i.  18).  Or  the 
life  of  our  neighbour  unjustly :  this  covers  not  only 
wilful  murder,  but  duelling ,  a  practice  productive  of 
vast  misery,  once  rife  in  our  own  country  as  well  as 
in  others,  but  now  happily  condemned  by  the  mora 
sense  of  our  land.  It  is  indeed  a  double  crime — a 
crime  against  our  own  life,  and  a  crime  against  our 
neighbour’s.  To  take  a  man’s  life  or  risk  the  loss  of 
our  own  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  what  is  called 
‘  honour  ’  can  be  justified  by  nothing.  It  is  wilful 
contempt  of  the  ordinary  provisions  of  law  and  jus¬ 
tice  established  in  society.  It  is  a  sinful  attempt  to 
impose  the  penalty  of  death  upon  offences  to  which 
it  does  not  apply.  The  word  ‘  unjustly  ’  in  this  clause 
is  to  be  carefully  noticed.  It  means  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  extends  only  to  cases  of  wilful  and  malicious 
killing.  It  does  not  bear  upon  cases  of  homicide 
or  self-defence.  To  preserve  our  life  is  an  instinct 
of  nature  and  a  law  of  God,  and  if  our  life  cannot 
otherwise  be  preserved,  it  is  lawful  to  defend  it 
even  at  the  cost  of  that  of  its  assailant.  The 
term  ‘  unjustly’  is  inserted  also  to  meet  such  cases 
as  that  of  war  and  the  infliction  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  Christian  duty  to  seek  peace,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  live  in  peace  with  others. 
‘If  it  be  possible,’  says  Paul,  ‘as  much  as  lieth 
in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men’  (Rom.  xii. 
19).  It  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Gospel 
to  make  wars  cease  upon  earth.  Hence  it  is  held 
by  some  that  Christian  men  and  Christian  nations 
are  not  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  under  any 
circumstances.  But  this  has  never  been  the  view 
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taken  by  the  Church  of  Christ  as  such.  War  in¬ 
deed  is  one  of  the  sorest  ills  from  which  men 
suffer,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  war — all  wars  of 
ambition,  oppression,  revenge,  and  injustice,  which 
are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  Christ. 
But  neither  the  Bible  nor  reason  declares  war  to  be 
in  all  possible  circumstances  unjustifiable.  Neither 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  stamps  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  soldier  as  one  that  cannot  righteously 
be  held  ;  and  if  the  right  of  self-defence  belongs  to 
the  individual,  the  same  right  must  belong  to  the 
nation.  So,  too,  it  is  affirmed  by  some  that  it  is 
wrong  to  punish  any  crime  by  death.  But  while  it  is 
allowed  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  not  be  in¬ 
flicted  except  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  it  does  not 
appear  that  capital  punishment,  inflicted  as  an  act 
of  justice,  and  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
society,  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  any  Divine  law. 
The  Mosaic  law  prescribed  it  in  the  most  positive 
terms  as  the  penalty  which  no  murderer  should 
escape  (Exod  xxi.  12,  14 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  17  ;  Deut. 
xix.  11,  13).  The  New  Testament  represents  Paul 
as  recognising  death  to  be  a  just  penalty  in  certain 
circumstances  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  Rom.  xiii.  4  it  is 
also  said  of  the  magistrate  that  he  ‘  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain,’  by  which  it  is  meant  that  he  has 
power  over  life  and  death.  Or  whatsoever  tendeth 
thereunto  :  the  commandment  contents  itself  with 
mentioning  the  gravest  instance  of  the  evil  it  con¬ 
demns.  But  in  condemning  that  it  condemns  every¬ 
thing  that  leads  to  it,  and  everything  hostile  to  that 
respect  for  man’s  nature  and  man’s  life  which  is  its 
principle.  So  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord 
explains  that  we  may  be  guilty  of  breaking  this  law 
not  merely  by  actually  taking  our  neighbour’s  life, 
but  by  harbouring  thoughts  of  murder  in  our  heart, 
by  cherishing  unjustifiable  anger,  or  by  treating 
one  contemptuously  (Matt.  v.  21-25).  These  evil 
tempers  are  the  springs  of  murder,  and  are  forbidden 
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by  the  broad  law  which  forbids  that  great  crime. 
The  Larger  Catechism  therefore  declares  that  this 
commandment  forbids  all  such  things  as  these — 
‘  the  neglecting  or  withdrawing  the  lawful  and  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  preservation  of  life ;  sinful  anger, 
hatred,  envy,  desire  of  revenge  ;  all  excessive  pas¬ 
sions,  distracting  cares ;  immoderate  use  of  meat, 
drink,  labour,  and  recreations  ;  provoking  words, 
oppression,  quarrelling,  striking,  wounding,  and 
whatsoever  else  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  life 
of  any/ 

Question  70.  Which  is  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment  ? 

Answer.  The  seventh  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery." 

a  Exod.  xx.  14. 


The  Decalogue  passes  at  once  from  life  itself  to 
that  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  good  of  life, 
namely,  purity.  Idolatry  and  immorality  go  natu¬ 
rally  together.  Nations  ignorant  of  the  true  God 
have  been  careless  of  the  sacred  laws  of  chastity. 
Not  only  such  races  as  those  surrounding  ancient 
Israel,  but  even  the  great  peoples  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  the  slaves  of  the  vilest  passions,  and 
openly  practised  the  most  debasing  immoralities. 
The  Old  Testament,  in  setting  the  true  God  before 
Israel  as  the  one  object  of  worship,  set  before  them 
also  a  standard  of  personal  and  family  purity  to 
which  other  nations  were  strangers.  The  New 
Testament  enforces  the  same  by  still  more  solemn 
sanctions  and  higher  reasons. 

The  seventh  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery  :  the  foundation  of  this  commandment  is 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.  The  virtue  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  health  of  society,  the  well-being  of  the 
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nation,  the  life  of  the  Church  depend,  in  the  most 
vital  way,  upon  what  the  family-relation  is  among  a 
people.  The  Divine  law,  therefore,  now  casts  a 
fence  around  the  conjugal  tie,  as,  in  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment,  it  has  already  thrown  its  protection  round 
the  parental  tie.  The  Mosaic  economy  prescribed 
death  as  the  penalty  for  offences  against  the  law  of 
marriage  (Lev.  xx.  10).  It  placed  this  command¬ 
ment  in  the  same  rank  with  the  former  six.  The 
worship  of  any  other  god  but  the  true  God,  the  use 
of  images  in  worship,  "blasphemy,  Sabbath-breaking, 
confirmed  disobedience  to  parents,  murder,  adultery, 
were  all  alike  punished  with  death.  So  breaches  of 
this  seventh  commandment  were  stamped  as  among 
the  worst  of  sins,  of  the  same  standard  of  evil  as 
idolatry  and  murder.  Marriage,  too,  was  pronounced 
a  sacred  thing,  to  dishonour  which  was  to  be  guilty 
of  the  most  heinous  sin. 

Question  71.  What  is  required  in  the  seventh 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  seventh  commandment  re- 
quireth  the  preservation  of  our  own  and  our 
neighbour’s  chastity,  in  heart,  speech,  and 
behaviour." 

a  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man 
have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.  V. 
3.  Let  the  husband  render  unto  the  wife  due  benevolence;  and  like¬ 
wise  also  the  wife  unto  the  husband.  V.  5.  Defraud  ye  not  one  the 
other,  except  it  be  with  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  may  give  your¬ 
selves  to  fasting  and  prayer;  and  come  together  again,  that  Satan 
tempt  you  not  for  your  incontinency.  V.  34.  There  is  difference  also 
between  a  wife  and  a  virgin.  The  unmarried  woman  caretli  for  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit; 
but  she  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  she 
may  please  her  husband.  V  36.  But  if  any  man  think  that  he 
beliaveth  himself  uncomely  toward  his  virgin,  if  she  pass  the  flower 
of  her  age,  and  need  so  require,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  sinneth 
not;  let  them  marry.  Col.  iv.  6.  Let  your  speech  be  alway  with 
grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer 
every  man.  1  Pet.  iii.  2.  While  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation 
coupled  with  fear. 
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The  word  ‘chastity’  comes  from  a  Latin  word 
which  means  dean  or  pure.  The  high  requirement 
of  purity  is  one  that  the  Bible  urges  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  and  with  a  solemnity  of  appeal  which 
unmistakably  marks  its  supreme  importance.  Pew 
things  are  so  strongly  or  so  repeatedly  enforced  in 
the  Divine  Word  as  this. 

The  seventh  commandment  reqnireth  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  own  and  our  neighbour’s  chastity  :  in  this 
matter  we  have  a  duty  of  the  most  solemn  moment, 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  others.  So  much  is 
everything  that  is  best  in  life  and  most  vital  to  the 
good  of  society  connected  with  this  question  of  purity 
that  we  must  think  of  our  neighbour’s  position  with 
no  less  reverence  than  our  own.  The  interests  of 
the  two  are  indeed  one,  for  sins  against  this  law  can¬ 
not  be  sins  against  ourselves  without  being  also  sins 
against  our  neighbour.  In  heart,  speech,  and  beha¬ 
viour.  The  purity  which  we  have  to  preserve  with 
all  holy  care  is  one  to  cover  our  whole  life  and  pene¬ 
trate  the  entire  self.  To  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  it 
must  be  first  and  above  all  things  an  inward  grace. 
It  must  have  its  seat  in  the  heart  if  it  is  to  rule  the 
life  with  effect.  If  it  is  there  it  will  sanctify  our 
words  and  our  deeds.  The  sweet  fountain  of  chaste 
thought  and  feeling  will  sweeten  the  streams  of 
speech  and  action.  Only  the  pure  Spirit  of  God 
can  help  us  to  reach  this  holy  grace,  which  will 
watch  like  an  angel  over  our  life.  So  the  Psalmist’s 
prayer  is,  ‘  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away 
from  thy  presence  ;  and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit 
from  me”  (Ps.  li.  10,  11). 

Question  7 2.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  seventh 
commandment  ? 

Answer .  The  seventh  commandment  forbid- 
deth  all  unchaste  thoughts,  words,  and  actions." 
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a  Matt.  xv.  19.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  mur¬ 
ders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false-witness,  blasphemies. 
Matt.  v.  28.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart.  Eph.  v.  3.  But  fornication,  and  all  uncleanness,  or  covetous¬ 
ness,  let  it  not  be  once  named  among  you,  as  becometh  saints.  V. 
4.  Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not 
convenient;  but  rather  giving  of  thanks. 


The  commandment  speaks  only  of  a  single  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  purity,  the  one  which  strikes  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  moral  health  of  society. 
But  the  greater  offence  includes  the  less,  and  what 
applies  to  the  sacred  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
applies  to  other  relations. 

The  seventh  commandment  forbiddeth  all  unchaste 
thoughts  ;  the  prohibition  begins  rightly  with  the 
thoughts;  for  the  evil  thought  allowed  to  rest  in 
the  mind  inflames  the  evil  appetite,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  take  fire  in  our  corrupt  nature.  Our  Lord 
teaches  us,  indeed,  that  to  cherish  the  unchaste 
thought  or  the  wanton  desire,  has  all  the  guilt  of  a 
breach  of  this  law  at  the  very  centre  of  our  being 
— the  heart  (Matt.  v.  28).  Words  and  actions  :  if  un¬ 
chaste  thoughts  are  the  instruments  of  temptation 
to  ourselves,  unchaste  words  are  often  winged  arrows 
of  temptation  to  others.  Everything  that  is  foul, 
immodest,  or  indelicate  in  speech  is  to  be  zealously 
avoided,  both  because  of  its  own  unworthiness  and 
because  of  the  evil  it  works  in  others.  We  influence 
each  other  mightily  by  our  words,  and  by  our  words 
God  will  judge  us.  ‘  He  that  keepeth  his  mouth 
keepeth  his  life  ;  but  he  that  openeth  wide  his  lips 
shall  have  destruction  ’  (Prov.  xiii.  3).  Our  Lord 
gives  us  the  most  solemn  statement  of  this  when  He 
declares  to  the  Pharisees,  ‘  But  I  say  unto  you,  That 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  For  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned  ’  (Matt.  xii.  36,  37).  Un¬ 
chaste  ‘actions,’  whether  secret  or  open,  whether  more 
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or  less  flagrant,  are  condemned  in  every  form,  and  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  by  the  Word  of  God. 
Breaches  of  this  law  have  the  first  place  in  the  terri¬ 
ble  list  of  the  1  works  of  the  flesh,’  of  which  Paul 
declares  that  ‘  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ’  (Gal.  v.  19-21).  In  for¬ 
bidding  these  things,  the  commandment  also  forbids 
all  over-indulgence  of  appetite,  all  weakening  luxur¬ 
iousness  of  living,  all  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  everything  else  that  can  in  any  way  minister  to 
sensuality.  The  New  Testament  sets  before  us  the 
highest  possible  motive  for  preserving  a  perfect 
purity,  when  it  teaches  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  dwells  in  us,  and  that  to  defile  the  body  is  to 
defile  God’s  temple  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17).  But  the 
Bible  nowhere  forbids  marriage,  or  speaks  of  the  un¬ 
married  estate  as  superior  to  the  married.  The 
Church  of  Borne  magnifies  the  virtue  of  celibacy, 
and  honours  it  as  a  higher  standard  of  life.  But 
this  is  to  gainsay  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  in 
the  beginning  made  man  male  and  female.  It  is  to 
take  from  the  sanctity  of  an  institution  which  Christ 
Himself  tells  us  is  of  God’s  own  appointment,  and 
which  He  pronounces  so  sacred  that  it  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with  save  for  offences  absolutely  contrary 
to  its  nature  and  intention  (Matt.  xix.  4-9).  It  is  also 
to  contradict  experience.  For  on  the  one  hand  experi¬ 
ence  has  laid  bare  the  dangers  and  corruptions  which 
have  clung  to  the  Bomish  practice,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  shown  us  that,  in  the  case  of  most  men 
and  women,  the  married  estate  is  the  school  in 
which  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  character  are 
best  acquired. 

Question  73.  Which  is  the  eighth  command¬ 
ment ? 

Answer.  The  eighth  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  steal. 

a  Exod.  xx.  15. 
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From  the  chief  moral  good  of  life,  namely,  purity, 
the  Decalogue  passes  next  to  the  material  good  of 
life  which  we  term  property.  There  is  a  fitness  in 
the  place  assigned  to  this  commandment, — so  near 
the  one  which  deals  with  chastity.  For  it  has  often 
been  seen  that  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  property  is 
accompanied  by  a  denial  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
and  a  revolt  against  the  family  as  the  Divine  order 
of  life. 

The  eighth  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  not  steal : 
the  Divine  Law  thus  puts  its  protective  arm  around 
the  right  of  property.  By  ‘  property  ’  we  mean 
something  that  is  wholly  and  exclusively  our  own  ; 
and  by  the  right  of  property  we  mean  a  title  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  something.  This  is  a  right 
that,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  generally  recog¬ 
nised  and  acted  upon  by  men.  It  has  often  been 
put  to  the  worst  of  uses,  and  a  reason  for  it  has 
sometimes  been  sought  in  wrong  directions  —  in 
mere  might,  in  utility,  in  expediency,  in  the  common 
consent  of  men,  or  in  the  laws  which  man  himself 
makes.  But  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  mass 
of  men  in  all  conditions  of  society,  and  Scripture 
shows  us  that  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  will  of  God, 
He  has  created  us  with  the  natural  conviction  that 
what  we  acquire  by  our  toil  is  our  own  and  not  our 
neighbour’s.  He  has  so  constituted  society,  that  its 
security  and  well-being  seem  dependent  upon  the 
observance  of  this  right,  and  He  has  so  made  the 
individual  that  he  requires  this  as  an  encouragement 
to  exertion,  and  an  incentive  to  habits  of  carefulness 
and  forethought.  The  right  of  property,  therefore, 
is  a  Divine  right,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  basis  in  the 
nature  which  God  has  given  us.  As  such  it  is 
recognised  throughout  His  Word,  and  is  protected 
by  an  express  precept  of  the  moral  law. 

Question  74.  What  is  required  in  the  eighth 
commandment  1 
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Answer.  The  eighth  commandment  requireth 
the  lawful  procuring  and  furthering  the  wealth 
and  outward  estate  of  ourselves  and  others. a 


a  Gen.  xxx.  30.  For  it  was  little  which  thou  hadst  before  I  came, 
and  it  is  now  increased  unto  a  multitude;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
thee  since  my  coming  :  and  now,  when  shall  I  provide  for  mine  own 
house  also?  1  Tim.  v.  8.  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.  Lev.  xxv.  35.  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  ■with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him ;  yea, 
though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner;  that  he  may  live  with  thee. 
Deut.  xxii.  1.  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ox  or  his  sheep  go 
astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them ;  thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring  them 
again  unto  thy  brother.  V.  2.  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh  unto 
thee,  or  if  thou  know  him  not ;  then  thou  shalt  bring  it  unto  thine 
own  house,  and  it  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it, 
and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again.  V.  3.  In  like  manner  shalt 
thou  do  with  his  ass,  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment;  and  with 
all  lost  thing  of  thy  brother’s,  which  he  hath  lost,  and  thou  hast 
found,  shalt  thou  do  likewise:  thou  mayest  not  hide  thyself.  V.  4. 
Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way, 
and  hide  thyself  from  them;  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift  them 
up  again.  V.  5.  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth 
unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman’s  garment ;  for  all 
that  do  so  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  Exodus  xxiii.  4. 
If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  V.  5.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him 
that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldst  forbear  to  help 
him;  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him.  Gen.  xlvii.  14.  And  Joseph 
gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they  bought:  and  Joseph 
brought  the  money  into  Pharoah’s  house.  V.  20.  And  Joseph 
bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh;  for  the  Egyptians  sold 
every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them :  so  the 
land  became  Pharoah’s. 


The  eighth  commandment  requireth  the  lawful  pro¬ 
curing  and  furthering  the  wealth  and  outward  estate 
of  ourselves :  God  designs  us  for  a  life  of  industry, 
and  He  means  us  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  toil.  He 
places  us  in  a  particular  condition  of  life,  in  which 
we  are  to  maintain  ourselves.  The  commandment 
recognises  it  as  at  once  a  right  and  a  duty  by  honest 
diligence  in  our  several  callings  to  secure  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  provide  for  ourselves  and  those  who  belong 
to  our  care,  and  improve  our  ‘  outward  estate 1  or 
position  in  life.  It  binds  us  to  no  vow  of  poverty, 


neither  does  it  condemn  the  making  of  wealth,  if  it 
be  lawfully  acquired  and  properly  employed.  The 
Bible  has  many  a  counsel  to  diligence  in  our  several 
callings.  See  such  passages  as  Prov.  x.  4,  xii.  24,  27, 
xxvii.  23 ;  Eccles.  ix.  10.  And  others :  if  the  Bible 
regards  property  as  a  right,  it  represents  it  also  as  a 
trust.  It  is  neither  to  be  acquired  nor  used  for 
merely  selfish  ends.  The  rights  and  interests  of 
others  are  to  be  considered  in  the  possession  and 
employment  of  it.  So  when  Paul  says  ‘  Let  him  that 
stole,  steal  no  more ;  but  rather  let  him  labour, 
working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good/  he 
states  that  the  object  of  it  all  is  this,  ‘  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth  ’  (Eph.  iv.  28). 
The  commandment  means  further  that,  if  in  any¬ 
thing  we  have  deprived  our  neighbour  of  what  is  his 
due  we  shall  make  restitution  to  him,  as  Zaccheus  was 
ready  to  do  (Luke  xix.  8).  But  it  does  not  ask  us  to 
have  all  things  in  common.  It  has  been  attempted 
at  times  to  abolish  all  private  property,  and  enforce 
a  community  of  goods  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  case  recorded  in  Acts  iv.  34-37  favours 
this.  But  such  surrender  of  individual  property 
and  holding  all  things  in  common  as  we  find  re¬ 
ported  there,  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  was  not 
an  arrangement  forced  upon  the  individual  or  es¬ 
tablished  by  law,  but  a  free  expression  of  the  love 
that  glorified  the  early  Church.  It  endured  but  for 
a  brief  time,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

Question  75.  We  at  is  forbidden  in  the  eighth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  eighth  commandment  forbiddeth 
whatsoever  doth  or  may  unjustly  hinder  our  own 
or  our  neighbour’s  wealth  or  outward  estate.0 

a  Prov.  xxi.  17.  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man ;  he 
that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich.  Prov.  xziii.  20.  Be  not 
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among  wine-bibbers;  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh.  V.  21.  For  the 
drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty ;  and  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags.  Prov.  xxviii.  19.  He  that  tilleth  his  land 
shall  have  plenty  of  bread;  but  he  that  followeth  after  vain  persons 
shall  have  poverty  enough.  Eph.  iv.  28.  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 
more;  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing 
which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth. 


The  eighth  commandment  forbiddeth  whatsoever 
doth  or  may  unjustly  hinder  our  own  :  this  points  on 
the  one  hand  to  such  vices  as  idleness,  and  on  the 
other  to  such  as  wastefulness,  riotous  living,  &c. 
The  former  are  condemned  in  many  passages  besides 
these  given  as  proof-texts.  See,  for  example,  Prov. 
xviii.  9  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  11.  Our  Lord’s  great  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.  11,  &c.)  shows  us  what 
the  latter  are  in  His  judgment.  Or  our  neighbour’s 
wealth  or  outward  estate :  the  commandment  is 
directed  further  against  all  dishonest  methods  of 
dealing,  all  extortion  and  oppression,  all  unfaith¬ 
fulness  in  executing  work  which  we  undertake, 
as  well  as  theft  and  robbery  themselves.  It  forbids 
not  only  all  that  ‘doth’  actually  deprive  our 
neighbour  of  his  due,  but  even  all  that  ‘  may ’  do  so, 
all  that  tends  that  way.  Hence  the  Larger  Catechism 
explains  it  as  prohibiting  all  ‘  inordinate  prizing  and 
affecting  worldly  goods,  distrustful  and  distracting 
cares  and  studies  in  getting,  keeping,  and  using 
them.’  ‘  A  false  balance,’  it  is  said,  ‘  is  abomination 
to  the  Lord  ;  but  a  just  weight  is  His  delight’ 
(Prov.  xi.  1).  Again,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
neighbour’s  landmark,  which  they  of  old  time  have 
set  in  thine  inheritance  ’  (Heut.  xix.  14).  And  again, 
‘  That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in 
any  matter  ;  because  that  the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of 
all  such,  as  we  also  have  forewarned  you,  and  testi¬ 
fied  ’  (1  Thess.  iv.  6). 

Question  76.  Which  is  the  ninth  command 
ment  1 
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Answer.  The  ninth  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh¬ 
bour." 

a  Exod.  xx.  16. 


From  property,  as  one  of  man’s  rights,  the  Decalogue 
passes  on  to  the  great  requirement  of  truth  between 
man  and  man.  It  establishes  the  sacred  right  of  a 
good  name,  and  throws  its  shield  around  it. 

The  ninth  commandment  is,  Thou  shait  not  hear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbour  :  this  command¬ 
ment  has  a  certain  connection  with  the  third.  They 
both  deal  with  the  use  of  speech.  The  one  looks  to 
what  it  should  be  in  things  Divine,  the  other  to 
what  it  should  be  in  things  human.  They  differ  in 
this,  that  while  we  cannot  hurt  God  though  we  take 
His  holy  name  in  vain,  our  evil  words  directed  against 
our  fellowmen  have  the  power  of  inflicting  dire  loss 
and  injury  on  them.  It  speaks  of  one  particular  of¬ 
fence  in  speech,  that  of  giving  false  witness,  which  is 
an  offence  of  a  specially  injurious  nature.  But  the 
principle  expressed  with  regard  to  this  particular 
case  holds  good  of  all  other  offences  against  truth 
between  ourselves  and  our  fellows.  It  has  a  very 
special  bearing  upon  what  concerns  the  action  of 
courts  of  justice.  It  is  not  limited,  however,  in  its 
scope  to  that,  but  looks  to  the  whole  obligation  of 
truth  between  man  and  man.  There  is  one  point, 
too,  in  which  this  commandment  may  carry  with  it 
even  a  more  permanent  obligation  than  some  of  these 
already  considered.  For  it  deals  with  something 
which  makes  us  like  God  Himself,  and  which  can  in 
no  circumstances  be  dispensed  with.  “The  com¬ 
mand  to  keep  truth  inviolate  belongs,”  it  is  well 
said,  “  to  a  different  class  from  those  relating  to  the 
Sabbath,  to  marriage,  or  to  property.  These  are 
founded  on  the  permanent  relations  of  man  in  the 
present  state  of  existence.  They  are  not  in  their 
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own  nature  immutable.  God  may  at  any  time 
suspend  or  modify  them.  But  truth  is  at  all  times 
sacred,  because  it  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
God,  so  that  whatever  militates  against,  or  is 
hostile  to  truth,  is  in  opposition  to  the  very  nature  of 
God  ”  (Hodge). 

Question  77.  What  is  required  in  the  ninth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  ninth  commandment  requireth 
the  maintaining  and  promoting  of  truth  between 
man  and  man,°  and  of  our  own  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  good  name,6  especially  in  witness-bearing.0 

a  Zech.  viii.  16.  These  are  the  things  that  ye  shall  do,  Speak  ye 
every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbour ;  execute  the  judgment  of  truth 
and  peace  in  your  gates. 

b  3  John  Ver.  12.  Demetrius  hath  good  report  of  all  men,  and  of 
the  truth  itself :  yea,  and  we  also  bear  record  ;  and  ye  know  that  our 
record  is  true. 

c  Prov.  xiv.  5.  A  faithful  witness  will  not  lie :  but  a  false  witness 
will  utter  lies.  V.  25.  A  true  witness  delivereth  souls :  but  a 
deceitful  witness  speaketh  lies. 


The  ninth  commandment  requireth  the  maintaining 
and  promoting  of  truth  between  man  and  man :  our 
first  duty  here  is,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  men, 
to  ‘  maintain ’  truth  by  speaking  of  things  exactly  as 
they  ard,  and  reporting  events  exactly  as  they  hap¬ 
pen,  without  perverting,  colouring,  or  concealing 
aught.  Our  second  duty  is  to  ( promote  ’  truth  by 
encouraging  the  same  sincerity  in  others,  and  dis¬ 
couraging  the  opposite.  God  desires  truth  ‘  in  the 
inward  parts’  (Ps.  li.  6).  And  of  our  own  and  our 
neighbour’s  good  name :  a  man’s  character  or  reputation 
is  one  of  his  dearest  possessions.  To  wound  him  there 
is  to  do  him  one  of  the  worst  of  wrongs.  W e  are  to 
guard  our  own  ‘  good  name,’  therefore,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care,  zealously  avoiding  everything  likely  to 
injure  it,  and  pursuing  everything  likely  to  preserve 
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it.  Nor  are  we  to  be  less  concerned  about  the  *  good 
name  ’  of  others,  upholding  it  by  all  just  means  and 
abstaining  from  everything  hurtful  to  it.  Especially 
in  witness-bearing  :  there  are  many  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  called  to  have  this  respect  for  our 
neighbour’s  good  name.  Differences,  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  contentions  arise  at  times  between  man 
and  man  in  the  ordinary  course  of  private  life, 
and  the  requirement  to  keep  perfect  truthfulness 
towards  others,  and  to  do  perfect  justice  to  them, 
becomes  then  a  difficult  one  to  honour.  Nor  is  it 
less  so  in  the  case  of  public  controversies  which  at 
times  divide  men  in  matters  political,  civil,  or  eccle¬ 
siastical.  But  the  most  important  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  grace  of  perfect  truthfulness  is  in 
courts  of  justice,  where  the  liberty,  the  property,  the 
reputation,  or  the  life  of  others  may  depend  on  the 
evidence  we  offer. 

Question  78.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  ninth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  ninth  commandment  forbiddeth 
whatsoever  is  prejudicial  to  truth,  or  injurious 
to  our  own  or  our  neighbour’s  good  name.® 

a  1  Sam.  xvii.  28.  And  Eliab  his  eldest  brother  heard  when  he  spake 
unto  the  men :  and  Eliab’s  anger  was  kindled  against  David,  and  he 
said,  Why  earnest  thou  down  hither?  and  with  whom  hast  thou  left 
those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?  I  know  thy  pride,  and  the 
naughtiness  of  thine  heart;  for  thou  art  come  down  that  thou  mightest 
see  the  battle.  Lev.  xix.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale¬ 
bearer  among  thy  people ;  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood 
of  thy  neighbour:  I  am  the  Lord.  Ps.  xv.  3.  He  that  backbiteth  not 
with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  up  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour. 


The  ninth  commandment  forbiddeth  whatsoever  is 
prejudicial  to  truth  :  this  is  a  large  statement,  cover¬ 
ing  not  only  open  falsehood,  but  everything  that  is  in 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  perfect  truthfulness,  or 
hurtful  to  it — hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  doubtful  and 


equivocal  statements,  breaking  of  promises,  flattery 
and  the  like,  or  Injurious  to  our  own  or  our 
neighbour’s  good  name :  boastful  words,  and  all 
speaking  of  ourselves  either  too  highly  or  too  meanly, 
are  forbidden  as  hurtful  to  our  own  good  name. 
Calumny,  slander,  detraction,  back-biting,  tale¬ 
bearing,  scoffing,  reviling,  censorious  judgments, 
spreading  of  evil  reports,  and  many  other  things 
equally  hostile  to  the  good  reputation  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour  are  also  covered  by  this  prohibition.  Conceal¬ 
ing  truth  or  stating  untruth  before  the  tribunals  of 
justice  is  a  specially  grievous  breach  of  this  law. 
It  implies  not  only  injury  to  our  fellows,  but  con¬ 
tempt  of  God  Himself.  For  it  is  by  the  Divine 
will  that  justice  is  decreed,  and  the  judge  or  magis¬ 
trate  is  ‘  the  minister  of  God — a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil’  (Rom.  xiii.  4).  Liars 
are  among  those  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  ‘shali 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire/  and  that  they  ‘shall  in  no 
wise  enter  the  heavenly  city’ (Rev.  xx.  15,  xxi.  27). 
There  are,  indeed,  few  things  so  largely  dealt  witk 
by  the  New  Testament  as  the  grace  of  truth  and  the 
government  of  the  tongue.  See  how  Paul  urges  the 
duty  of  truthfulness  on  the  ground  that  ‘  we  are 
members  one  of  another’  (Eph.  iv.  25),  and  that  we 
have  ‘  put  on  the  new  man  ’  (Col.  iii.  9, 10).  See 
too,  how  James  makes  the  bridling  of  the  tongue 
the  test  of  the  reality  of  a  man’s  religion  (James  i. 
26),  and  bids  us  speak  no  evil  one  of  another,  be¬ 
cause  ‘  he  that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother  .  .  . 
speaketh  evil  of  the  law’  (iv.  11). 

Question  79.  Which  is  the  tenth  command¬ 
ment? 

Answer.  The  tenth  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  house,  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  wife,  nor  his  man- 
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servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour’s.0 

a  Exod.  xx.  17. 


The  last  commandment  is  the  deepest  of  all  the 
ten  ;  it  takes  us  down  to  the  fountains  of  desire, 
and  touches  the  most  secret  sources  of  unholy  ac¬ 
tions,  words,  and  thoughts.  “As  soon  as  we  ear¬ 
nestly  grapple  with  it,”  it  is  justly  said,  “  it  springs 
into  vast  spiritual  proportions,  which  are  seen  to 
include  all  the  other  commandments.” 

The  tenth  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  not  covet : 
the  other  commandments;,  while  they  imply  great 
principles  which  admit  of  wide  application,  deal 
with  certain  specific  offences  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed.  This  one  carries  us  beyond  all  such  things, 
beyond  the  arena  of  speech  and  action,  beyond  even 
the  deeper  arena  of  thought,  and  lays  its  hand  upon 
that  which  is  beneath  all  these.  It  grapples  with  the 
unseen  movements  and  impulses  of  the  heart,  which 
stimulate  and  regulate  our  thinking,  speaking,  and 
doing.  Covetousness  is  the  evil  desire  of  personal  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  selfish  wish  to  have  what  is  another’s. 
In  forbidding  this  the  commandment,  it  is  well 
said,  “  pursues  evil  to  its  very  source  and  condemns 
it  there,  and  there  it  bids  the  inmost  feeling  of  the 
heart  be  on  the  side  of  right  and  truth.”  Paul 
speaks  of  the  covetous  man  as  an  idolater  (Eph.  v. 
5).  He  is  this  in  so  far  as  he  erects  wealth  into  a 
god,  and  makes  everything  yield  to  self  by  “  a  sordid 
species  of  self-worship.”  Our  Lord  strictly  charges 
us  to  ‘  take  heed  of  covetousness ;  for  a  man’s  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth’  (Luke  xii.  15).  Thy  neighbour’s 
house  :  the  word  ‘  house  ’  is  probably  to  be  taken 
here  in  the  larger  sense,  including  all  that  makes 
the  family  and  belongs  to  the  household.  The 
clauses  which  follow,  therefore,  explain  this  one 
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in  detail.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass: 
the  wife,  the  servant,  the  cattle,  are  all  parts  of  the 
‘  house,’  and  are  mentioned  by  name,  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  regarding  the  breadth  of  the 
law.  Nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour’s  :  a  sentence 
added  to  bring  clearly  within  the  sweep  of  this  law 
the  entire  possessions  of  our  neighbour  of  whatever 
kind  they  be,  whether  forming  part  of  the  ‘  house  ’ 
proper  or  not.  This  commandment,  therefore,  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  objects  which  the  eighth  also  has 
in  view.  But  it  goes  far  beyond  it,  being  meant  to 
arrest,  not  the  mere  thievish  or  self-seeking  act  itself, 
but  the  desire  which  prompts  it.  So  it  aims  at 
catching  evil  in  its  unrevealed  beginnings.  Its 
office  has  been  justly  explained  to  be  this — “  to  con¬ 
demn  the  first  step  to  countless  open  or  secret  of¬ 
fences  which  no  law  can  enumerate  and  punish.” 


Question  80.  Wuat  is  required  in  the  tenth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  tenth  commandment  requireth 
full  contentment  with  our  own  condition,0  with 
a  right  and  charitable  frame  of  spirit  toward 
our  neighbour,  and  all  that  is  his.5 

a  Heb.  xiii.  5.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetousness ;  and 
be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have :  for  he  hath  said,  I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  But  godliness  with  content¬ 
ment  is  great  gain. 

b  Job  xxxi.  29.  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated 
me,  or  lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him.  Rom.  xii.  15.  Rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  1  Tim.  i.  5. 
Now,  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4.  Charity 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.  V.  5.  Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  V  6. 
Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.  V.  7.  Beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 
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The  tenth  commandment  requireth  full  contentment 
with  our  own  condition :  the  Catechism  presents  ‘  con¬ 
tentment  ’  as  the  grace  which  should  be  sought  as  a 
defence  against  the  evils  condemned  by  this  command¬ 
ment.  Rightly  so.  For  it  is  more  directly  opposed 
to  covetousness  than  is  liberality  or  anything  else.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  covet  if  we  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  what  God  has  given  us,  and  do  not  look 
upon  other  things  as  more  desirable  than  those  we 
have.  This  grace  of  contentment  is  what  inspired 
Agur’s  prayer  (Prov.  xxx.  7, 9).  It  is  the  lesson  learned 
by  Paul,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  proof-text.  With  a 
right  and  charitable  frame  of  spirit  toward  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  all  that  is  his :  where  the  one  spirit  reigns, 
the  other  can  scarcely  fail  to  be.  If  we  are  heartily 
content  with  our  own  condition,  we  shall  think  well 
of  our  neighbour,  rejoice  in  his  success,  respect  what 
he  has,  and  be  ready  to  further  his  interest.  If  we 
attain  to  the  ‘  right  ’  in  our  frame  of  spirit  toward 
him,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  attain  also  to  the 
‘charitable,’  thinking  the  best  of  himself,  and  of 
anything  of  his  that  may  seem  open  to  question. 

Question  81.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  tenth 
commandment  ? 

Answer.  The  tenth  commandment  forbiddeth 
all  discontentment  with  our  own  estate,0  envy¬ 
ing  or  grieving  at  the  good  of  our  neighbour,6 
and  all  inordinate  motions  and  affections  to  any¬ 
thing  that  is  his.c 

a  1  Kings  xxi.  4.  And  Ahab  came  into  his  house  heavy  and  dis¬ 
pleased  because  of  the  word  which  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  spoken 
to  him ;  for  he  had  said,  I  will  not  give  thee  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers :  and  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and  turned  away  his 
face,  and  would  eat  no  bread.  Esther  v.  13.  Y et  all  this  availeth  me 
nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king’s  gate. 
1  Cor.  x.  10.  Neither  murmur  ye,  as  some  of  them  also  murmured, 
and  were  destroyed  of  the  destroyer. 

b  Gal.  v.  26.  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vainglory,  provoking  one 
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another,  envying  one  another.  Janies  iii.  14.  But  if  ye  have  bitter 
envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth.  V.  16.  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work. 

c  Rom.  vii.  7.  What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  the  law  sin?  God  for¬ 
bid.  Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  hut  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  known 
lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  slialt  not  covet.  V.  8.  But  sin, 
taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of 
concupiscence.  For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead.  Rom.  xiil.  9.  For 
this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet; 
and  if  there  he  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
Deut.  v.  21.  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour’s  wife,  neither 
shalt  thou  covet  thy  neighbour’s  house,  his  field,  or  his  man-servant, 
or  his  maid-servant,  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbour’s. 


The  tenth  commandment  forbiddeth  all  discontent¬ 
ment  with  our  own  estate  :  this  points  to  the  sin  of 
repining,  complaining  against  God,  murmuring  at 
the  lot  He  assigns  us.  The  Old  Testament  shows 
us  how  prone  the  Israelites  were  to  fall  into  this 
sin,  and  how  they  suffered  for  it  when  they  were  in 
the  wilderness,  at  the  Graves  of  Lust  (Num.  xi.  33, 
34),  after  the  return  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
and  on  the  journey  by  Hor  (Num.  xxi.  4-6).  Paul 
recalls  these  things,  and  solemnly  warns  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Christians  against  this  spirit,  lest  they  should 
‘be  destroyed  of  the  destroyer’  (1  Cor.  x.  10). 
Envying  or  grieving  at  the  good  of  our  neighbour : 
envy  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious  of  sins. 
It  implies  that  we  grudge  others  what  they  have,  and 
would  strip  them  of  it  if  we  could.  It  is  forbidden 
as  “  a  real  cancer  of  the  soul ;  producing  torture,  and 
eating  out  all  right  feeling  ”  (Hodge).  And  all  inor¬ 
dinate  motions  and  affections  to  anything  that  is  his  : 
by  inordinate  motions  is  meant  unregulated  or  ex¬ 
cessive  movements  of  feeling  or  impulses  of  desire. 
These  are  not  to  be  indulged,  because  it  is  only  by 
conquering  these  that  we  can  preserve  ourselves 
from  temptations  to  violate  this  law. 

This  commandment  is  the  great  test  command¬ 
ment  of  the  last  six.  For  it  bids  us  try  our  conduct 
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toward  our  neighbour  by  the  most  searching  of  all 
measures,  that  of  our  motives,  feelings,  and  desires. 
Hence  it  is  the  one  that  more  than  all  others 
reveals  to  us  our  inability  to  keep  the  law,  makes  us 
conscious  of  sin,  and  constrains  us  to  seek  a  right¬ 
eousness  better  than  our  own.  In  condemning  dis¬ 
content  with  our  lot,  it  works  in  us  a  salutary  dis¬ 
content  with  ourselves.  Thus  it  acted  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  who  shows  us  that  it  was  not  until  the  law 
came  to  him  with  the  word,  ‘  thou  shalt  not  covet,’ 
that  the  sense  of  sin  and  moral  bondage  rose  upon 
him  (Rom.  vii.  7).  He  could  say  of  himself  that  he 
had  not  set  other  gods  before  him,  that  he  had  not  been 
an  idolater,  a  profane  man,  or  a  Sabbath-breaker,  that 
he  had  not  dishonoured  his  parents,  that  he  had  not 
been  a  murderer,  an  adulterer,  a  thief,  or  a  false- 
witness.  But  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  not 
coveted  what  belongs  to  others.  Thus  he  was  made 
to  see  that  his  own  obedience  to  the  law  could  avail 
nothing,  and  he  found  in  Christ  that  which  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  himself.  So  this  last  commandment  is  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  ten,  and  the  one  that  acts  most 
surely  as  ‘  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ  ’ 
(Gal.  ill.  24). 
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THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM. 


PART  THIRD. 

Questions  82  to  107 — The  Way  of  Life. 


The  subject  which  is  reserved  for  the  last  division 
of  the  Catechism  is  the  duty  which  God  requires  of 
man  in  answer  to  His  grace.  At  an  early  point  in 
its  teaching  the  Catechism  stated  in  weighty  words 
what  the  Scriptures  show  us  to  be  by  nature,  and 
in  what  sense  we  are  sinful  and  lost.  It  also 
declared  the  great  provision  which  God  in  His  love 
has  made  for  us  in  a  Redeemer,  and  explained  how 
we  may  be  justified  and  received  anew  into  the 
position  of  sons.  It  now  proceeds  to  tell  us  how 
this  justification  with  all  that  it  brings  to  sinful 
man  becomes  ours.  The  great  value  of  these  clos¬ 
ing  questions,  therefore,  is  that  they  give  us  to 
understand  what  redemption  implies  on  our  side, 
and  on  what  the  possession  of  it  depends.  In  terms 
which  cling  to  the  memory  we  are  taught  what  it  is 
necessary  for  ourselves  to  do  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  salvation  offered  by  God,  and  to  continue  to 
enjoy  it. 

This  section,  therefore,  comes  in  fitly  after  the 
one  on  the  Law.  That  section  showed  what  God 
requires  of  us  in  relation  to  Himself,  and  to  our 
fellow-men,  absolutely  and  under  all  circumstances. 
This  one  unfolds  what  He  requires  of  us  in  relation 
to  His  offered  redemption.  The  former  section 
gave  a  summary  of  our  moral  duty.  The  present 
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section  follows  that  up  with  a  summary  of  our 
evangelical  duty.  Nor  does  it  form  a  less  appropri¬ 
ate  conclusion  to  the  whole  statement  of  doctrine 
and  duty.  It  puts  the  crown  upon  the  teaching  of 
the  Catechism  by  its  exposition  of  the  way  of  life 
which  God  has  set  before  us  in  His  Gospel,  explain¬ 
ing  both  the  conditions  which  He  attaches  to  it, 
and  the  means  which  He  has  provided  with  a  view 
to  our  attaining  to  it  and  advancing  in  it. 


THE  EXPOSITION. 

Question  82.  Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  ? 

Answer.  No  mere  man  since  the  fall  is  able 
in  this  life  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God,°  but  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.6 

a  Eccl.  vii.  20.  For  there  Is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth 

Sood,  and  sinneth  not.  1  John  L  8.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
eceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  V.  10.  If  we  say  that 
we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us. 
Gal.  v.  17.  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  flesh:  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other;  so 
that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would. 

b  Gen.  vi.  5.  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in 
the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart- was 
only  evil  continually.  Gen.  viii.  21.  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 
savour ;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man’s  sake;  for  the  imagination  of  man’s 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth :  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more 
every  thing  living,  as  I  have  done.  Rom.  iii.  9.  What  then?  are  we 
better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise :  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin. — And  so  on  to  verse 
21.  James  iii.  2.  For  in  many  things  we  offend  all.  If  any  man 
offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle 
the  whole  body. — And  so  on  to  verse  13. 


The  statement  of  the  way  of  life  is  introduced  by 
three  questions,  which  still  deal  with  the  Law  and 
its  demands.  They  are  intended  to  remind  us  bow 
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great  our  need  is  of  a  Divine  redemption,  and  how 
it  concerns  us  to  understand  all  that  is  required  of 
us  in  order  to  make  it  our  own.  This  they  do  by 
bringing  home  to  us  how  deep  and  constant  is  our 
failure  to  render  that  obedience  to  God’s  will  which 
is  our  first  and  last  duty.  The  will  of  God  is  made 
known  in  His  law,  and  all  men  are  under  that  Law. 
Some  have  it  in  the  clear  and  definite  form  of  an 
external  revelation.  Others  to  whom  such  a  revela¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given,  yet  have  it  within  them¬ 
selves,  and  show  its  work  ‘  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing,  or  else  excusing 
one  another  ’  (Bom.  ii.  15).  But  by  neither  class  is 
the  Law  so  kept  that  the  life  which  God  promises 
as  the  reward  of  obedience  can  be  theirs.  ‘  By  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in 
his  sight  ’  (Bom.  iii.  20). 

No  mere  man  since  the  fall  Is  able  In  this  life  perfectly 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  God :  every  word  in 
this  Answer  is  a  select  word  set  in  its  proper  place, 
and  necessary  as  a  safeguard  against  error  or 
exaggeration  in  the  statement  of  truth.  The 
adjective  mere  in  the  phrase  ‘no  mere  man’ 
has  the  same  object  as  the  clause  ‘by  ordinary 
generation  ’  in  Answer  16.  It  excepts  One  who 
was  true  man,  but  also  more  than  man,  and 
therefore  able  perfectly  to  keep  God’s  command¬ 
ments.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  being  not  a  mere 
man,  but  a  Divine  Person  in  whom  the  human 
nature  in  its  complete  integrity  was  united  with 
the  Divine  Nature,  was  made  under  the  law  (Gal. 
iv.  4),  and  liable  to  be  tempted  (Heb.  iv.  15), 
while  He  was  also  sinless,  and  able  to  say  without 
fear  of  challenge,  ‘the  Father  hath  not  left  me 
alone  ;  for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please 
him’  (John  viii.  29).  The  words  since  the  fall 
are  not  less  in  point.  They  remove  all  appearance 
of  contradiction  between  what  is  now  said  of 
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man,  and  what  has  formerly  been  said  of  him  in 
Answer  10.  They  mean  that  man  was  not  always 
bound  by  the  inability  which  is  charged  against 
him  here.  God  did  not  make  him  at  the  first 
imperfect  and  incapable  of  doing  His  will,  but 
created  him  upright  and  gifted  with  the  capacity 
for  a  perfect  obedience.  Before  the  Fall,  there¬ 
fore,  the  keeping  of  God’s  commandments  was  a 
question  not  of  ability  but  of  will,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  man  did,  in  point  of  fact,  keep  them 
perfectly.  It  is  only  since  the  occurrence  of  that 
great  crisis  in  his  moral  history,  to  which  the  Bible 
bears  constant  witness,  and  which  in  the  language 
of  Theology  is  called  the  Fall,  that  he  has  ceased  to 
be  able  to  render  a  perfect  obedience  to  God’s  Law. 
The  loss  of  ability  to  keep  God’s  Law  perfectly  is 
due  to  the  change  produced  in  his  nature  by  that 
event ;  which  change,  however,  consists  not  in  a 
loss  of  any  faculty,  but  in  a  perverting  of  under¬ 
standing,  affection,  and  will.  But  the  further 
phrase  in  this  life  could  as  little  be  dispensed 
with  as  these  others.  It  puts  a  limitation  on  this 
dark  statement  of  man’s  moral  condition,  which 
makes  it  bright  with  hope.  Even  this  dire  in¬ 
ability  is  not  necessarily  a  perpetual  inability. 
If  it  cleaves  to  us  through  all  the  little  span  of 
this  life,  there  is  another  life  in  which  we  are 
promised  relief  from  it.  There  is  a  world  in  which 
a  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  such  as  no  man  can 
number,  already  serve  God  day  and  night  in  His 
temple  (Rev.  vii.  15) ;  and  if  grace  is  suffered  to 
do  its  perfect  work  in  us,  the  doom  that  defeats  us 
here  will  give  way  before  the  power  of  a  perfect 
service  there.  So  what  is  said  in  this  Answer  is 
to  be  read  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  in 
Answer  38.  Nor  is  even  this  life  wholly  destitute 
of  the  glory  of  obedience.  It  is  not  said  that 
we  are  unable  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God 
here  in  any  way,  but  only  that  we  are  unable 
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to  keep  them  1  perfectly.’  The  nature,  indeed, 
which  we  inherit  from  Adam  is  so  perverted  and 
weak  as  to  make  the  obedience  even  of  the  best 
of  God’s  servants  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Yet  the  grace  of  God  makes  us  capable  even  in 
this  life  of  keeping  His  commandments  with  some 
measure  of  truth,  though  imperfectly,  and  of  find¬ 
ing  our  pleasure  in  them.  ‘  For  this  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  His  commandments  :  and 
his  commandments  are  not  grievous’  (1  John  v.  3). 
But  doth  daily  break  them  :  a  strong  statement,  and 
one  at  first  unwelcome  to  us.  Its  justification  will 
be  found,  however,  in  what  is  said  in  Answer  18. 
It  is  only  too  true,  both  to  Scripture  and  to  con¬ 
science.  Scripture  teaches  that  the  result  of  the 
Fall  was  a  corruption  of  the  deepest  thing  in  us, 
that  which  we  call  our  nature;  and  the  acts  which 
spring  from  a  nature  with  this  taint  of  evil  in  it, 
must  themselves  have  the  taint  in  them.  Conscience 
also  speaks  to  the  fact  that  our  obedience  is  always 
short  of  perfect,  and  that  our  holiest  moments  are 
never  altogether  holy.  Until  this  deep  perversion 
of  our  nature  with  its  affections  and  dispositions  is 
wholly  rectified,  shortcoming  and  evil  must  cling  to 
us  every  day.  Grace  indeed  renews  us  now,  and  it 
can  sanctify  us  more  and  more  day  by  day.  Yet  it 
is  never  in  this  life  that  any  man  is  perfectly 
restored,  or  that  complete  victory  is  secured  over  the 
evil  that  is  in  our  nature.  The  Word  of  God  gives 
no  countenance  to  the  fatal  delusion  to  which  some 
commit  themselves,  that  in  this  world  they  may 
reach  a  condition  in  which  they  become  incapable  of 
sinning.  The  humbling  confession  is  made  even  by 
a  Paul — ‘  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the 
evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do’  (Rom.  vii.  19). 
John’s  declaration  is  true  of  every  man  at  all  times 
— ‘  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us’  (1  John  i.  8). 
In  thought,  and  word,  and  deed :  these  are  the 
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three  forms  in  which  our  nature  expresses  itself, 
and  our  sinfulness  makes  itself  felt  in  each  of  them. 
These  are  the  three  great  provinces  of  a  man’s  life, 
and  in  each  of  them  he  is  a  daily  transgressor  of 
God’s  commandments.  “  If  the  permanent  moral 
dispositions  of  a  man  are  evil,  it  must  follow  that 
his  acts  of  transgression  will  be  past  counting  up. 
Every  hour  there  is  some  work  of  evil,  some  wrong 
thought,  some  bad  feeling,  some  improper  word,  or 
some  wicked  act,  to  add  to  the  number  of  his 
offences.  The  evil  exercise  of  an  evil  heart  is  like 
the  ceaseless  swinging  of  the  pendulum.  The 
slightest  review  of  life,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  us  with  the  conviction  of  the  countless 
multitude  of  our  transgressions.”  (C.  Hodge.) 

Question  83.  Are  all  transgressions  of  the  law 
equally  heinous  ? 

Answer.  Some  sins  in  themselves,  and  by 
reason  of  several  aggravations,  are  more  heinous 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  others. a 

a  Ezek.  viii.  6.  He  said  furthermore  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  seest 
thou  what  they  do?  even  the  great  abominations  that  the  house  of 
Israel  committeth  here,  that  I  should  go  far  off  from  my  sanctuary? 
But  turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations. 
V.  13.  He  said  also  unto  me.  Turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt 
see  greater  abominations  that  they  do.  V.  15.  Then  said  he  unto 
me,  Hast  thou  seen  this,  0  son  of  man?  Turn  thee  yet  again,  and 
thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations  than  these.  1  John  v.  16.  If  any 
man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask, 
and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There 
is  a  sin  unto  death:  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  17.  And  they  sinned  yet  more  against  him,  by  provoking  the 
most  High  in  the  wilderness.  V.  32.  For  all  this  they  sinned  still, 
and  believed  not  for  his  wondrous  works.  V.  56.  Yet  they  tempted 
and  provoked  the  most  high  God,  and  kept  not  his  testimonies. 


No  man  being  now  able,  not  even  be  who  lives 
most  under  grace,  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
God  perfectly,  men  without  exception  are  now 
sinners.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  men  are 
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sinners  in  the  same  degree.  Confused  and  exagger¬ 
ated  ideas  of  sin  have  led  some  to  affirm  that  all 
transgressions  of  the  Law  are  equal  in  demerit  in 
the  estimate  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  This  question 
is  directed  against  all  such  errors. 

Some  sins  in  themselves :  sins  differ  in  kind,  and 
the  nature  of  some,  apart  from  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  makes  them  unmistakeably  worse  than  others. 
To  take  life,  for  example,  is  more  than  to  take  pro¬ 
perty.  All  the  things  mentioned  in  such  catalogues 
of  sins  as  are  given  in  Gal.  v.  19-21,  Eph.  v.  3-4, 
Col.  iii.  5,  rank  equally  among  the  works  of  the 
flesh.  But  they  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
evil.  And  by  reason  of  several  aggravations  :  the 
term  ‘aggravation,’  taken  from  a  Latin  word 
signifying  heavy ,  and  connected  with  grave ,  grieve , 
&c.,  means  something  that  adds  to  the  heaviness  of  a 
thing,  and  thus  makes  it  worse.  So,  while  in  the  case 
of  some  sins  there  is  enough  in  their  very  nature  to 
stamp  them  as  worse  than  most,  in  the  case  of  other 
sins  the  circumstances  connected  with  them  may 
add  to  their  evil.  The  sinfulness  of  a  sin  may  be 
made  heavier  by  repetition,  by  the  position  or 
character  of  the  person  who  commits  it,  by  the 
dignity  of  the  person  who  is  injured  by  it,  by  the 
time  or  the  place  of  its  occurrence.  See  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Prov.  xxix.  1,  Is.  lix.  12  ;  and  such  in¬ 
stances  as  those  of  Peter’s  compromise  (Gal.  ii.  14), 
the  murmuring  against  Moses  (Num.  xii.  8),  the 
unholy  traffic  in  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  13  ;  John 
ii.  16),  the  abuse  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi. 
20-22).  Sins  done  against  knowledge  are  of  darker 
dye  than  those  done  in  ignorance  (Luke  xii.  47  ; 
James  iv.  17).  Offences  done  of  fixed  intention 
are  of  greater  gravity  than  those  done  casually  or 
under  surprise  (Deut.  xix.  4-6) ;  cowardice  in  con¬ 
fessing  the  Lord  is  of  greater  guilt  in  the  case  of 
the  enlightened  and  experienced  than  in  the  case 
of  the  uninstructed  and  the  immature.  Contrast 
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Christ’s  judgment  of  those  who  deny  Him  before 
men  (Matt.  x.  33)  with  the  prophet’s  word  to  the 
heathen  convert  in  the  matter  of  bowing  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon  (2  Kings  v.  18-19).  Are  more  heinous  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  others:  the  term  ‘heinous’ 
comes  from  a  French  word  denoting  malice  or  hate , 
and  so  means  hateful.  The  opinion  that  God  can 
see  no  difference  between  sin  and  sin  in  respect  of 
demerit,  is  not  according  to  reason.  Men  do  not 
judge  in  precisely  the  same  way  all  the  various 
offences  committed  against  human  law.  Scripture, 
in  like  manner,  while  it  speaks  so  strongly  of  the 
guilt  of  all  sin,  never  suggests  that  all  transgressions 
of  the  Divine  Law  are  on  a  level  in  the  sight  of 
God.  On  the  contrary,  it  speaks  variously  of  sins 
as  great  (Ps.  xxv.  11),  greater  (John  xix.  11),  griev¬ 
ous  (Gen.  xviii.  20),  presumptuous  (Num.  xv.  30  ; 
Ps.  xix.  13),  &c.  Its  doctrine  also  of  different 
degrees  of  punishment  implies  that  the  Judge 
recognises  different  degrees  of  heinousness  in  sins 
(Matt.  xi.  21-24;  Luke  xii.  47-48). 

Question  84.  What  doth  every  sin  deserve  ? 

Answer.  Every  sin  deservetli  God’s  wrath  and 
curse,  both  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to 
come.a 

a  Eph.  v.  6.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words:  for  because 
of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  Gal.  iii.  10.  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law 
are  under  the  curse  :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
do  them.  Lam.  iii.  39.  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a 
man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins?  Matt.  xxv.  41.  Then  shall  he 
say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 


Sins,  then,  are  not  all  of  the  same  demerit.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  any  sin  can 
be  of  such  slight  heinousness  as  to  be  indifferent  to 
God.  We  cannot  read  the  heart,  or  gauge  the 
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motives,  or  estimate  the  circumstances.  We  are 
incapable,  therefore,  of  weighing  sins  in  the  balance, 
or  saying  with  certainty  what  offence  is  small  and 
what  offence  is  great.  God  alone  can  justly  estimate 
the  differences  between  sin  and  sin.  But  no  sin 
can  differ  so  vastly  from  another  as  to  deserve 
nothing  at  His  hands.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
now  taught  what  every  sin  merits,  and  how  long 
that  adheres  to  it. 

Every  sin  deserveth  God’s  wrath  and  curse  :  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  all  mankind  by  the  Fall  are 
under  God’s  wrath  and  curse.  (See  Answer  19,  with 
the  explanation  of  the  terms  given  there.)  It  is 
now  stated  that  every  sin  that  fallen  man  is  guilty 
of  has  the  same  for  its  due.  That  some  punish¬ 
ment  is  due  to  sin,  is  the  voice  both  of  conscience 
and  of  reason.  But  our  own  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  sin  and  the  majesty  of  the  Law  are  so  imperfect, 
that  we  do  not  recognise  how  much  sin  deserves, 
and  are  slow  to  confess  that  even  the  smallest 
transgression  can  form  no  exception.  Our  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  sin  is  a  proof  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  it 
is  of  the  very  character  of  sin  that  the  more  it 
rules  us  the  less  do  we  see  its  evil.  But  the  Word 
of  God  teaches  us  that  every  sin,  however  light  it 
may  seem  to  us,  has  a  fatal  demerit,  and  it  uses 
the  strongest  possible  terms  to  convey  to  us  what 
that  demerit  is.  Most  frequently  it  selects  the 
word  death — a  deep  and  solemn  word  conveying 
much  more  than  what  affects  the  body  or  extends 
to  the  present  life — as  its  expression  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  sin.  So  Paul  declares  that  ‘  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death’  (Bom.  vi.  23).  But  for  the  same 
purpose  it  also  uses  the  terms  ‘wrath’  and 
‘  curse,’  and  gives  the  Catechism  ample  warrant 
for  adopting  them  here.  ‘The  wrath  of  God,’ 
Paul  again  declares,  ‘  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness’  (Rom.  i.  18) ; 
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and,  ‘  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us’  (Gal.  iii.  13).  The 
‘  curse  ’  of  God,  therefore,  is  His  condemnation, 
or  the  threatened  penalty  of  His  Law.  The 
‘  wrath  *  of  God  is  that  in  His  holy  mind  and 
nature  which  is  opposed  to  sin.  It  is  a  wrath 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  those  imperfections 
of  passion,  resentment,  unreasonableness,  fury,  in¬ 
constancy,  which  make  anger  so  much  of  an 
evil  iii  us.  But  it  is  no  less  a  real  wrath,  neither 
is  it  inconsistent  with  His  Love.  If  He  were 
indifferent  to  sin  or  incapable  of  indignation 
against  it,  He  would  not  be  the  God  of  Love  who 
cares  infinitely  for  men  and  seeks  their  good. 
Both  in  this  life:  nothing  can  be  more  terrible 
than  this  holy  displeasure  of  God,  or  this  sentence 
of  His  Law.  Both  are  in  action  in  this  life.  ‘  The 
curse  of  the  Lord,’  it  is  written,  ‘  is  in  the  house 
of  the  wicked  *  (Prov.  iii.  33).  The  4  wrath  of 
God  ’  is  seen  in  the  pains  of  sin,  the  shortness 
of  man’s  time,  the  thousand  ills  of  this  life,  and 
the  doom  of  death  that  overshadows  it.  See  Ps. 
xc.  And  that  which  is  to  come  :  the  demerit  of  sin 
cleaves  to  it  so  long  as  it  endures.  If  it  passes 
into  the  other  world,  it  carries  its  demerit  with 
it.  So  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  which  make 
its  punishment,  are  not  limited  to  this  life.  The 
pains  which  God  attaches  to  sin  have  indeed  a 
remedial  purpose,  being  designed  to  call  back  and 
restore  the  sinner.  They  may  also  have  a  deterrent 
purpose,  being  fitted  to  restrain  us  from  evil.  But 
they  have  also  a  penal  purpose,  being  intended  to 
express  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  on  the 
inherent  evil  of  sin  ;  and  where  those  other  objects 
fail  to  be  made  good,  this  one  remains  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  So  if  our  sin  goes  with  us  into  the  other 
world,  it  must  meet  its  desert  there ;  and  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  God  will  there  manifest  themselves  in 
that  final  judgment  which  is  described  by  such 
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terms  as  ‘  everlasting  fire  ’  (Matt,  xviii.  8),  *  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment  ’  (Matt,  xxv,  46),  ‘  everlasting 
destruction  ’  (2  Thess.  i.  9),  ‘  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt  ’  (Dan.  xii.  2),  the  ‘  outer  darkness  ’ 
(Matt.  viii.  12),  ‘the  mist  of  darkness’  (2  Pet.  ii. 
17),  ‘the  blackness  of  darkness’  (Jude  13). 

Question  85.  What  doth  God  require  of  us, 
that  we  may  escape  his  wrath  and  curse  due  to  us 
for  sin  ? 

Answer.  To  escape  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
God  due  to  us  for  sin,  God  requireth  of  us 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  repentance  unto  life," 
with  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  outward  means 
whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us  the  benefits 
of  redemption.6 

a  Acts  xx.  21.  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

6  Prov.  ii.  1.  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  and  hide  my 
commandments  with  thee;  V.  2.  So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear 
unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  understanding;  V.  3.  Yea, 
if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  under¬ 
standing;  Ver.  4.  If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for 
her  as  for  hid  treasures ;  V.  6.  Then  shalt  thou  understand  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.  Prov.  viii.  33. 
Hear  instruction,  and  be  wise,  and  refuse  it  not.  V.  34.  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the 
posts  of  my  doors ;  V.  35.  F  or  whoso  findeth  me  findeth  life,  and 
shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord;  V.  36.  But  he  that  sinneth  against 
me  wrongeth  his  own  soul :  all  they  that  hate  me  love  death. 
Isa.  lv.  3.  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me  :  hear,  and  your  soul 
shall  live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even 
the  sure  mercies  of  David. 


Three  great  truths,  of  such  vital  moment  to  us 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Catechism  has  been  devoted 
to  their  statement,  are  now  finally  established. 
These  are  the  truths  that  we  are  all  guilty  before 
God,  that  none  of  us  can  clear  himself  of  his  guilt, 
and  that  God  nevertheless  has  set  before  us  a 
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Redeemer  who  is  able  to  restore  us  to  the  path 
of  life.  It  remains  to  show  the  meeting-point 
between  our  guilt  and  the  grace  of  that  Redeemer. 

To  escape  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to  us 
for  sin :  the  inability  of  fallen  man  to  keep  God’s 
commandments  is  so  complete  and  so  universal  that 
every  man  is  a  daily  transgressor.  Each  of  his 
daily  transgressions  of  the  Law  is  a  thing  so  evil  in 
itself,  and  so  repugnant  to  a  God  of  holy  love,  that 
it  deserves  nothing  less  than  His  wrath  and  curse. 
Yet  there  is  a  way  of  escape,  and  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel  to  proclaim  it.  Though  every  sin  has 
the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  for  its  due,  there  is 
nevertheless  forgiveness  for  it.  One  sin,  indeed, 
there  is,  for  which  there  appears  no  way  of  escape. 
That  is  the  ‘sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost’  (Matt, 
xii.  31,  32),  or  the  ‘sin  unto  death’  (1  John  v.  16), 
which  seems  to  amount  to  wilful  rejection  of  grace. 
But  the  good  news  which  the  Word  of  God  has 
brought  to  man  is  that,  wherever  forgiveness  is 
sought  in  penitence  and  faith,  there  forgiveness  is 
extended.  That  God  is  ready  to  grant  this  is  the 
message  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  was  the  burden 
of  the  proclamation  of  His  Name  to  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  6,  7).  That  it  is  made  certain  to  us  by 
Christ,  and  that  it  covers  all  sin,  is  the  ampler 
message  of  the  New  Testament.  See  the  great 
declarations  made  on  different  occasions  by  Peter 
(Acts  v.  31  ;  x.  43),  and  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  38)  ;  and 
such  passages,  select  instances  of  many,  as  Rom. 
iff.  25;  2  Cor.  v.  19;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  1  John  ii.  2. 
God  requireth  of  us  :  it  is  not  in  our  power  either  to 
make  this  way  of  escape  for  ourselves,  or  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  shall  entitle  us  to  it.  It  is  not  of  our 
merit,  but  purely  of  God’s  offer.  Yet  a  certain  pre¬ 
paration  or  response  is  asked  on  our  side,  without 
which  it  cannot  come  to  us,  or  if  it  came  it  would 
be  nothing  to  us.  He  who  provides  so  great  a  gift 
has  the  right  to  declare  the  conditions  on  which  it 
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shall  be  bestowed.  He  has  also  the  knowledge  of  our 
hearts  which  enables  Him  to  say  what  is  necessary 
in  us  in  order  to  fit  His  gift  to  our  case.  But  His 
requirements  are  simple  and  gracious  as  they  are 
wise.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  the  first,  simplest, 
most  essential  of  His  requirements  ;  and  the  one 
that  is  proclaimed  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  New 
Testament.  Repentance  unto  life  :  the  second,  which 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  first ;  which  also 
formed  the  first  word  in  the  preaching,  both  of  the 
Forerunner  (Matt.  iii.  2)  and  of  Christ  Himself 
(Matt.  iv.  17).  These  two  are  the  inward  means  or 
conditions  on  which  the  ‘  escape 1  provided  by  God  is 
made  to  depend.  Together  with  the  diligent  use  of 
all  the  outward  means  whereby  Christ  communicateth 
to  us  the  benefits  of  redemption :  the  word  1  com¬ 
municate/  from  a  Latin  term  meaning  common , 
is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  imparting  or  giving. 
It  has  also  that  sense  in  certain  passages  of  the 
New  Testament — e.g.  Gal.  vi.  6  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  18  ;  Heb. 
xiii.  16.  God  has  also  appointed  certain  things  as 
channels  through  which  the  benefits  of  His  redemp¬ 
tion  shall  be  given  us,  and  these  He  requires  us 
to  use  carefully.  What  these  are  is  afterwards 
explained.  But  these  two  kinds  of  means,  though 
distinguished  as  inward  and  outward ,  are  so  con¬ 
nected  that  the  former  depend  vitally  on  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  are  profitable  only  where  the  former 
exist. 

Question  86.  JVhat  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Answer.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving 
grace,"  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  him 
alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
gospel.6 

a  Heb.  x.  39.  But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdi¬ 
tion  ;  but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul. 

b  John  i.  12.  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  be  power 
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to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name. 
Isa.  xxvi.  3.  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee ;  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.  Ver.  4.  Trust  ye  in 
the  Lord  for  ever:  for  in  the  Lord  JEHOVAH  is  everlasting  strength. 
Phil.  iii.  9.  And  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ, 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  Gal.  ii.  16.  Knowing 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law  :  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 


If  a  way  of  escape  is  prepared  for  us  by  God,  it 
belongs  to  Him  to  propose  the  terms  under  which 
it  shall  be  open  to  us.  It  is  for  us  to  close  with 
the  terms,  and  make  use  of  the  means  appointed  by 
Him.  The  Catechism  proceeds  to  explain  what 
these  are.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  noble  sim¬ 
plicity,  or  Scriptural  faithfulness,  of  the  definition 
which  it  gives  of  the  one  which  holds  the  first 
place  among  these  terms  and  means.  It  shows 
how  the  greatest  of  God’s  requirements  is  yet  one 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  The  essence  of 
evangelical  religion  is  contained  in  this  answer  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  truest  Protestantism  animates  it. 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  would  know  what 
God’s  message  to  us  in  His  Word  really  is,  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  ‘  faith.’  So  large  is 
the  place  given  to  it  in  Scripture,  and  so  great  is 
the  virtue  ascribed  to  it.  It  was  often  on  our 
Lord’s  own  lips  (Matt.  vi.  30 ;  viii.  10  ;  Mark  xi. 
22,  &c.).  It  is  the  thing  by  which  we  are  justified 
(Eom.  v.  1)  ]  through  which  we  are  saved  (Eph.  ii. 
8) ;  which  makes  our  victory  over  the  world  (1  John 
v.  4)  ;  by  which  the  just  shall  live  (Rom.  i.  17)  \  by 
which  also  we  are  the  children  of  God  (Gal.  iii.  26) ; 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him 
(Heb.  xi.  6).  It  is  that,  too,  which  makes  the  praise 
of  the  men  who  are  most  commended  in  the  New 
Testament,  such  as  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  8),  Barnabas 
(Acts  xi.  24),  Timothy  (2  Tim.  i.  5),  and  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  in  Heb.  xi.  The  word,  or  its 
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equivalent,  ‘  belief/  is  used  in  different  ways  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  may  mean,  for  example,  the 
mere  admission  that  a  thing  is  true,  as  when  it  is 
said  that  ‘  the  devils  also  believe  and  tremble’ 
(James  ii.  19) ;  or  the  persuasion  that  a  certain  thing 
is  lawful,  and  may  be  done  with  a  good  conscience 
(Rom.  xiv.  22,  23)  ;  or  again,  a  hearty  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  things  unseen  (Heb.  xi.  1).  Here 
it  is  used  in  its  deepest  theological  sense.  But 
that  is  here  shown  to  be  after  all  the  simplest  sense. 
For  in  ordinary  speech,  when  we  speak  of  having 
faith  in  one,  we  mean  trusting  him  ;  and  1  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ’  is  trust  in  Him,  or  reliance  on  Him. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  glory  of  Protestant  doctrine  so  to 
explain  it.  Roman  Catholic  theology  makes  it 
essentially  assent  to  things  which  the  Church  has 
defined  to  be  truths.  Protestantism,  true  to  the 
simple  statement  of  the  New  Testament,  declares 
it  to  be  trust  in  a  person,  not  mere  assent  to  so 
much  doctrine.  So  that,  if  we  know  what  it  is  to 
rely  upon  a  friend,  we  know  what  is  meant  by  that 
‘faith  in  Jesus  Christ’  of  which  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  makes  so  much.  Is  a  saving  grace  :  the  word 
‘grace’  means  at  one  time  something  in  God,  at 
another  time  something  in  us.  It  has  the  former 
sense  in  the  questions  about  J ustification,  Adoption, 
and  Sanctification ;  where  it  means  the  disposition  in 
God  which  bestows  good  on  those  who  have  no 
merit.  Here  it  has  the  latter  sense,  denoting  a 
certain  quality  in  us — one,  however,  which  is  in  us 
not  by  nature  or  through  our  own  effort,  but  only  of 
God’s  free  gift  and  favour.  It  is  called  a  ‘  saving 
grace,’  because  it  is  necessary  to  our  salvation,  and 
the  means  of  it.  So  faith  is  the  instrumental  cause 
of  our  salvation,  as  Christ’s  work  is  the  meritorious 
cause,  and  the  Spirit’s  agency  the  efficient  cause. 
Whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  Him  alone  for  salva¬ 
tion  :  what  is  implied  in  this  great  grace  of  faith  is 
variously  expressed  in  the  Bible.  It  is  described 
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sometimes  as  a  looking  towards  the  Divine  Re¬ 
deemer,  as  in  the  command  ‘look  unto  me,  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  7  (Is.  xlv. 
22)  ;  at  other  times  as  a  coming  to  Christ,  as 
He  Himself  expresses  it  in  His  great  invitation, 
‘  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  7  (Matt.  xi.  28)  ;  and 
again  as  a  fleeing  for  refuge  (Heb.  vi.  18).  The 
term  ‘  receive 7  which  is  here  selected  by  the 
Catechism,  is  also  one  supplied  by  the  New 
Testament  itself,  in  such  memorable  passages  as 
John  i.  12  ;  Col.  ii.  6.  It  describes  ‘faith7  as  an 
act  of  appropriation,  an  act  by  which  we  confess 
Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  that 
the  Word  of  God  represents  Him  to  be,  and  take 
Him  as  such  for  our  own.  Thus  this  ‘  receiving 7 
or  ‘accepting,7  where  it  is  genuine,  becomes  also 
a  ‘resting,7  or  a  constant  and  sat;‘lfied  reliance  on 
Him  as  One  in  whom  is  all  that  we  want,  and 
beyond  whom  we  need  seek  no  other  source  of 
salvation.  The  word  ‘  alone 7  is  added  to  make  this 
fact  quite  clear.  And  small  as  the  word  is,  it  is  of 
great  significance.  It  expresses  indeed  the  last  test  of 
faith.  For  our  disposition  is  always  to  think  that 
our  restoration  must  be  won  somehow  by  something 
we  have  to  do.  Even  when  we  see  it  to  be  a  thing 
of  God’s  gracious  bestowal,  we  are  tempted  to  imagine 
that  something  must  be  added  on  our  side  ;  and  so 
far  as  we  thus  mix  up  thoughts  of  our  own  works 
with  the  gift  of  God,  we  mistake  His  gospel  and  de¬ 
prive  ourselves  of  the  peace  it  is  meant  to  bring  us. 
Hence  this  little  word  ‘  alone 7  is  introduced  to  teach 
us  that  the  truth  of  our  faith  is  seen  in  our  readiness 
to  trust  ourselves  to  Christ  entirely  and  to  Him  only. 
It  is  a  safeguard  against  giving  a  false  place  to  our 
own  works,  and  a  protest  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  reliance  on  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints. 
As  He  is  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel :  it  is  only  in  the 
Gospel  that  Christ  is  made  known  to  us ;  and 
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faith  receives  Him  exactly  as  He  is  presented 
there.  The  secret  of  the  Gospel  is  simply  this, 
that  in  it  God  opens  His  heart  to  us  in  Christ,  and 
in  offering  us  Christ  offers  us  a  salvation,  which  is 
not  in  any  sense  to  be  earned  by  us,  but  only  to  be 
received.  And  what  He  requires  of  us  is  that  we 
accept  Him  as  He  is  there  presented,  in  all  the 
dignity  of  His  claims  and  all  the  fulness  of  His 
offices.  This  is  the  ‘  faith  ’  that  saves.  It  is  the 
first  act  of  the  renewed  soul,  and  it  becomes  the 
spring  of  all  other  graces.  It  works  by  love  (Gal. 
v.  6),  and  proves  its  life  and  reality  by  good  works 
(James  ii.  26).  It  is  like  a  shield  and  a  breastplate 
for  our  defence  (Eph.  vi.  16  ;  1  Thess.  v.  8).  It  is  of 
different  degrees,  but  the  feeblest  faith  saves.  It  is 
capable  of  rising  to  a  clear  assurance  of  our  accept¬ 
ance  with  God.  But  that  assurance  is  not  of  its 
essence,  though  it  is  a  grace  greatly  to  be  desired. 
What  is  necessary  to  salvation  is  not  assurance,  but 
the  simple  receiving  of  Christ.  And  this  faith,  as 
it  is  of  different  degrees,  is  intended  to  grow.  So 
it  is  the  prayer  of  the  disciples,  ‘  Lord,  increase  our 
faith’  (Luke  xvii.  5). 

Question  87.  What  is  repentance  unto  life. 

Answer.  Eepentance  unto  life  is  a  saving 
grace,"  whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true  sense  of 
his  sin,6  and  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ,®  doth,  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his 

a  Acts  xi.  18.  When  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  their  peace 
and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted 
repentance  unto  life. 

b  Acts  ii.  87.  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do?  V.  38.  Then  Peter  said  unto  them. 
Repent,  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  nameof  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

c  Joel  ii.  12.  Therefore  also  now,  saith  the  Lord,  Turn  ye  even  to 
me  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with 
mourning.  Jer.  iii.  22.  Return,  ye  backsliding  children,  and  I  will 
heal  your  backslidings.  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee;  for  thou  art  the 
Lord  our  God. 
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sin,  turn  from  it  unto  God,d  with  full  purpose 
of,  and  endeavour  after,  new  obedience.6 

d  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself 
thus;  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a  bullock  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  yoke :  turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  he  turned ;  for 
thou  art  the  Lord  my  God.  V.  19.  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I 
repented;  and  after  that  I  was  instructed,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh: 
I  was  ashamed,  yea,  even  confounded,  because  I  did  bear  the 
reproach  of  my  youth.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  81.  Then  shall  ye  remember 
your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that  were  not  good,  and  shall 
loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight,  for  your  iniquities,  and  for  your 
abominations. 

e  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  For,  behold,  this  selfsame  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed 
after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea, 
what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge!  In  all 
things  ye  have  approved  yourselves  to  he  clear  in  this  matter.  Isa. 
i.  16.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  V.  17.  Learn  to  do  well ; 
seek  judgment;  relieve  the  oppressed;  judge  the  fatherless;  plead 
for  the  widow. 


The  second  of  the  inward  means  or  conditions  of 
onr  escape  from  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to 
us  for  sin,  is  now  described.  It  is  not  less  essential 
than  the  first.  Repentance  and  Faith  cannot  be  separ¬ 
ated.  Neither  can  exist  apart  from  the  other, 
except  at  the  cost  of  its  life.  The  New  Testament 
proclaims  both  to  be  necessary  to  our  salvation. 
The  terms  in  which  our  Lord  began  to  preach  in 
Galilee  were  these,  ‘  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  ;  repent  ye,  and  believe 
the  Gospel’  (Mark  i.  15).  His  message  to  men 
contained  these  two  declarations,  ‘  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent  * 
(John  vi.  29),  and  ‘Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish  ’  (Luke  xiii.  3).  The  charge  too, 
which  He  left  with  His  Apostles  was  that  ‘  repent¬ 
ance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in 
his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ’  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  So  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at  Miletus,  Paul  reminded 
them  how  he  had  taught ,  ‘  testifying  both  to  the 
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Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ’  (Acts 
xx.  21).  “  Repentance  is  a  turning  from  sin  unto 

God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  faith  is  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christ  in  order  to  our  return  to  God. 
Repentance  is  the  act  of  a  believer  ;  and  faith  is 
the  act  of  a  penitent.  So  that  whoever  believes 
repents ;  and  whoever  repents  believes.”  (C.  Hodge.) 

Repentance  unto  Life  :  the  word  ‘  repentance 5  is 
of  the  same  class  with  pain,  penalty,  punish,  &c. 
It  represents  a  Greek  word  which  means  a  change 
of  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  change  of 
conduct,  or  an  outward  reformation.  It  is  a  change 
of  conduct  springing  from  a  change  of  heart  and 
mind.  So  true  repentance  is  called  here  ‘  repent¬ 
ance  unto  life ’  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
another,  which  has  delusion  and  death,  not  life 
and  peace,  for  its  end.  The  former  is  the  child 
of  faith,  and  brings  us  to  God.  The  latter  is  the 
child  of  fear,  drives  us  from  God,  and  terminates 
in  mere  external  amendment,  or  in  the  fruitless 
pains  of  remorse.  The  one  is  seen  in  lives  like 
those  of  David  and  Peter  ;  the  other  in  lives  like 
those  of  Pharaoh  and  Judas.  So  theology  speaks 
of  an  evangelical  repentance,  and  of  a  legal 
repentance.  The  New  Testament  describes  the 
one  as  ‘  godly  sorrow 5  which  ‘  worketh  repentance 
unto  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of,’  or,  ‘  which 
bringeth  no  regret,’  as  the  Revised  Version  renders 
it ;  and  the  other  as  a  ‘  sorrow  of  the  world  ’  which 
‘  worketh  death  ’  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  Is  a  saving 
grace  :  in  the  same  sense  as  faith,  and  not  less 
entirely  so.  For  repentance  is  too  deep  and  radical 
a  change  for  any  power  to  work  in  us,  but  that  of 
God’s  own  Spirit.  So  it  is  a  gift  of  God.  Yet  it 
is  at  the  same  time  so  much  a  duty,  that  it  is 
said  of  God  that  He  ‘  now  commandeth  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent’  (Acts  xvii.  30).  Whereby 
a  sinner  out  of  a  true  sense  of  his  sin  :  by 
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nature  we  are  indifferent  to  sin  and  blind  to  its 
real  evil.  It  is  so  with  us,  because  by  nature  we 
have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  holiness  of  God 
and  the  majesty  of  His  law.  A  true  sight  of  what 
God  is,  and  what  His  law  demands,  brings  us  the 
knowledge  of  sin.  So  Job  says  of  himself,  ‘  I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now 
mine  eye  seeth  thee  :  wherefore  I  abhor  myself \ 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes’  (Job  xlii.  5,  6).  It 
is  the  same  truth  that  is  expressed  by  Paul  when 
he  declares  of  himself,  ‘  I  was  alive  without  the 
law  once  ;  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin 
revived,  and  I  died  ’  (Rom.  vii.  9).  The  ‘  true 
sense  of  sin,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  real  repentance, 
comes  to  us  only  when  we  see  sin  in  its  awful  evil, 
as  a  thing  done  against  the  love  and  holiness  of 
God  Himself.  So  it  was  seen  by  him  who  cried, 
‘  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done 
this  evil  in  thy  sight’  (Ps.  li.  4).  So  it  was  seen 
by  him  of  whom  it  is  written  that  when  ‘  the  Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  ’  him,  he  ‘  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly’  (Luke  xxii.  61,  62).  And  apprehension 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ :  the  mercy  of  God  is 
His  love,  as  it  looks  to  the  miserable  in  guilt  and 
need.  That  mercy  is  most  clearly  revealed  in 
Christ,  in  whom  God  is  seen  to  be  pitiful  and  for¬ 
giving.  The  ‘apprehension’  of  a  thing  is  the  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  it  with  the  mind.  To  grasp  this  great 
truth,  that  the  God  against  whom  we  sin  is  yet  a 
God  of  mercy  and  pardoning  love,  is  essential  to 
true  repentance.  Without  this,  the  sense  of  sin 
could  only  work  terror  or  despair,  and  instead  of 
repentance  there  would  be  remorse.  With  this 
there  comes  hope,  and  the  burdened  soul  turns  to 
God.  Both  the  ‘sense  of  sin’  and  the  ‘apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,’  may  appear  in 
very  different  degrees  in  different  persons,  being 
less  quick  and  clear  and  piercing  in  some  than  in 
others.  But  in  every  true  penitent  they  must  exist 
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in  some  measure,  and  while  the  threatenings  of  the 
Law  may  awaken  the  sense  of  sin,  it  is  the  discovery 
of  the  forgiving  love  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  that  melts  the  heart  and  brings  us  in 
humility  to  God.  Doth,  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his 
sin  :  a  sight  of  sin  as  it  is,  and  of  the  mercy  of  God 
as  revealed  in  Christ,  destroys  our  satisfaction  with 
ourselves,  and  our  disposition  to  excuse  or  justify 
ourselves.  Our  sinful  past  becomes  an  object  of 
sorrow  to  us,  and  sin  itself  a  thing  only  to  be  ab¬ 
horred.  So  the  confession  of  sin  is  involved  in  all 
true  repentance.  ‘  0  my  God/  was  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Ezra,  ‘  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to 
lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my  God  :  for  our  iniquities 
are  increased  over  our  head,  and  our  trespass  is 
grown  up  unto  the  heavens  ’  (Ezra  ix.  6).  The 
Word  of  God  abounds  in  examples  of  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  confession  of  sin  on  the  part  of  penitent  trans¬ 
gressors.  It  also  closely  connects  this  confession  of 
sin  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  Psalmist’s 
testimony  is  this  :  ‘  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  trans¬ 
gressions  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  thou  forgavest  the 
iniquity  of  my  sin’  (Ps.  xxxii.  5).  Such,  too,  is 
John’s  witness  :  ‘  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faith¬ 
ful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness’  (1  John  i.  9).  Turn  from 
it  unto  God  :  grief  and  hatred  of  our  sin  do  not 
terminate  in  themselves  ;  they  excite  in  us  the  wish 
to  get  away  from  our  sin  and  return  to  God.  The 
forsaking  of  sin  follows  the  confession  of  sin,  and 
is  the  most  unmistakable  sign  of  the  reality  of 
repentance,  as  without  it  also  there  can  be  no 
forgiveness.  The  book  of  Proverbs  declares  the 
principle  of  man’s  forgiveness  to  be  this  :  ‘  He 

that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper ;  but 
whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have 
mercy’  (Prov.  xxviii.  13).  The  same  principle 
holds  good  of  God’s  forgiveness.  Repentance  is 
often  described  in  Scripture  as  a  turning  from  sin 
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and  a  turning  to  God.  See  such  passages  as  Ps. 
cxix.  59  j  Isa.  lv.  7  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  27.  So  to  repent 
is  not  to  be  forced  from  sin  by  mere  terror  of  its 
consequences,  but  to  depart  from  it  because  of  its 
own  evil,  and  because  God’s  love  draws  us  to  Him¬ 
self.  His  way  is  not  to  drive  us,  or  drag  us  by 
the  stress  of  mere  fear,  but  to  win  us  over  and 
attract  us  by  the  power  of  love.  With  full  purpose 
of,  and  endeavour  after,  new  obedience  :  obedience  is 
constantly  put  before  us  as  the  whole  duty  of  man 
(Eccl.  xii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  19).  It  is  also  the 
supreme  object  of  the  believer,  the  mark  of  God’s 
children,  the  end  which  His  grace  has  in  view.  It 
is  declared  to  be  one  with  the  love  of  God  (1  John  v. 
3),  and  the  thing  unto  which  we  are  elected  (1  Pet. 
i.  2).  Even  those  to  whom  God’s  Spirit  is  given, 
cannot  attain  to  a  perfect  obedience  in  this  life. 
But  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  true  repentance  that 
there  is  born  in  us  at  least  the  ( full  purpose,’  or 
undivided  wish,  to  do  God’s  will  ;  and  that  it  be¬ 
comes  our  constant  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  that 
wish,  whatever  it  may  demand  of  self-sacrifice. 
This  obedience  is  called  ‘  new,’  because  it  springs 
from  the  new  motive  of  love,  and  is  done  in  the 
new  spirit  of  humility,  prayer,  and  filial  feeling. 
It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  old  slavish  obed¬ 
ience,  which  is  rendered  in  terror  and  is  limited 
to  the  letter  of  God’s  commandments.  Christ  is 
the  perfect  example  of  this  filial  obedience,  which 
becomes  the  object  of  our  life  when  we  turn  to  God. 
He  could  say  of  Himself,  ‘  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  ’ 
(John  iv.  34).  Of  Him  it  is  written  that  He  ‘be¬ 
came  obedient  unto  death’  (Phil.  ii.  8),  and  that 
‘  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered  ’  (Heb.  v.  8). 
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Question  88.  What  are  the  outward  means 
whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us  the  benefits  of 
redemption  ? 

Answer.  The  outward  and  ordinary  means 
whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us  the 
benefits  of  redemption,  are  his  ordinances, 
especially  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer; 
all  which  are  made  effectual  to  the  elect  for 
salvation. a 

a  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Ver.  20.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen.  Acts  ii.  42.  And  they 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers.  Ver.  46.  And  they,  continuing 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart. 
Ver.  47  Praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people.  And 
the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved. 


These  inward  means  or  conditions  of  salvation, 
namely,  faith  and  repentance,  are  God’s  own  work 
in  us  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Eph.  ii.  8  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  25).  But  in  renewing  us  the  Spirit 
makes  use  of  certain  instruments  or  agencies, 
through  which  He  obtains  access  to  our  hearts  and 
minds.  This  Answer  states  what  these  things  are 
which  the  Spirit  employs  as  channels  of  His 
influence,  in  working  faith  and  repentance  and  the 
whole  grace  of  salvation.  What  remains  of  the 
Catechism  is  given  to  a  careful  explanation  of  the 
nature,  efficiency,  and  use  of  these  things. 

The  outward  and  ordinary  means  whereby  Christ 
communicateth  to  us  the  benefits  of  redemption,  are 
His  ordinances  :  ‘  ordinances  ’  are  things  ordained  or 
appointed  by  one  who  has  authority.  So  there 
are  certain  things  appointed  by  Christ ;  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  appointed  is  the  communication, 
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or  imparting,  of  the  benefits  of  His  redeeming 
work ;  the  authority  they  carry  with  them  is 
nothing  less  than  Christ’s  authority.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  claim  our  diligent  and  reverent  attention,  and 
cannot  be  neglected  but  to  our  loss  and  guilt.  The 
term  ‘  ordinary  ’  is  introduced  in  order  to  indicate 
that  the  ordinances  here  mentioned  are  not  the  only 
ways,  but  the  usual  ways,  which  God  takes  to 
reach  men’s  souls  with  His  grace.  In  the  history 
of  God’s  dealings  with  men  of  old,  we  read  of  the 
use  of  signs  and  wonders,  dreams,  visions,  and  other 
extraordinary  agencies.  But  the  things  by  which 
He  now  ordinarily  works  in  bringing  His  redemp¬ 
tion  to  us  are  these  regularly  appointed  ordinances, 
especially  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer:  these 
three  are  the  special  ordinances,  the  appointments 
which  are  used  for  the  purpose  above  all  others. 
The  work  of  God’s  Spirit  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  these.  But,  though  He  can  work  where  and  when 
He  pleases,  these  are  the  things  through  which  He 
so  regularly  finds  access  to  our  hearts  and  minds,  that 
they  are  called  distinctively  the  ‘  means  of  grace.’ 
These  three  act  together,  each  discharging  an  im¬ 
portant  office  and  uniting  with  the  others  for  a 
common  object.  It  is  the  office  of  the  first  to  make 
known  God’s  saving  will ;  of  the  second,  to  represent 
it,  remind  us  of  it,  and  confirm  it  ;  of  the  third,  to 
prepare  us  for  the  receiving  of  it.  all  which  are  made 
effectual  to  the  elect  for  salvation  :  the  ‘  elect  ’  (see 
Answer  20),  in  whom  God’s  grace  works  the  purpose 
of  His  eternal  love,  are  those  who  use  these  ordinances 
for  their  salvation.  To  such  they  become  ‘  effectual/ 
that  is,  they  produce  the  saving  effect  which  they 
are  intended  to  produce.  They  do  this,  however,  not 
in  virtue  of  any  power  in  themselves,  but  only  as 
they  are  ‘  made  ’  to  do  it.  Of  each  of  the  three  it  is 
true  that  what  it  effects,  is  effected  by  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit,  who  uses  it  as  His  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  us. 
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Question  89.  How  is  the  word  made  effectual 
to  salvation  ? 

Answer.  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  read¬ 
ing,  but  especially  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and  converting 
sinners,  and  of  building  them  up  in  holiness  and 
comfort,  through  faith,  unto  salvation. a 

a  Neh.  yiii.  8.  So  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading.  1  Cor.  xiv.  24.  But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one 
that  believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is 
judged  of  all.  V.  25.  And  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made 
manifest;  and  so,  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and 
report  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in¬ 
heritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 
Ps.  xix.  8.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart : 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  Acts 
xx.  32.  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word 
of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheri¬ 
tance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified.  Rom.  xv.  4.  For  whatso¬ 
ever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning ; 
that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scriptures,  might  have 
hope.  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  V.  16.  All  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  V.  17.  That  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.  Rom. 
x.  13.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.  V.  14.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  V.  15.  And 
how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?  as  it  is  written,  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things!  V.  16.  But  they  have  not  all 
obeyed  the  gospel :  for  Esaias  saith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our 
report?  V.  17.  So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God.  Rom.  i.  16.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek. 


Without  the  Word  we  should  have  no  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  redeeming  will  of  God.  In  this 
respect  it  is  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  means 
of  grace.  The  Catechism,  therefore,  speaks  of  it 
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first.  But  even  the  Word  is  only  a  means  for 
effecting  the  gracious  purpose  of  God,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  itself  that  necessarily  and  certainly  effects 
that  purpose.  Hence  the  importance  of  understand¬ 
ing  what  is  required  in  order  to  make  the  Word 
effectual.  The  Catechism  proceeds  to  explain  this, 
first  on  the  divine  side  and  then  on  the  human. 

The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  reading :  we  have 
already  been  taught  where  the  Word  of  God  is  con¬ 
tained,  for  what  great  purpose  it  is  given,  and  what 
we  are  to  learn  from  it  (Answers  2,  3).  We  are 
now  shown  how  it  is  to  be  used,  what  effects  it 
should  have  upon  us,  and  on  what  it  depends  for 
these  effects.  Two  ways  of  using  it  are  mentioned. 
The  first  is,  that  it  be  read ,  and  this  private  study  of 
the  Word  is  among  our  highest  duties.  It  is  so  set 
before  us  by  Christ  Himself  when  He  says  ‘  Search 
the  scriptures  ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life  ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.’  (John 
v.  39).  The  men  of  Berea  are  commended  as  ‘  more 
noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they 
received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things 
were  so.’  (Acts  xvii.  11).  It  is  at  once  to  his  praise, 
and  for  his  encouragement  in  arduous  duty,  that 
Paul  writes  to  Timothy  ‘from  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures.’  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  The 
book  of  Psalms  opens  with  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  whose  ‘  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night’  (Ps.  i. 
2),  but  especially  the  preaching  of  the  word;  the 
second  use  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  that  it  be  'preached. 
The  term  ‘especially’  indicates  that  a  high  and 
peculiar  value  belongs  to  this  use.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  everywhere  recognises  the  importance  of  the 
public  reading  and  application  of  God’s  Word.  See 
such  instructions  as  that  of  the  seventh  year  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13) ;  such  instances  as  those  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  viii.  33,  35);  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2);  Ezra 
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(Neh.  viii.  3);  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  8);  and  the 
statement  by  James  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem — 
‘  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that 
preach  Him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
sabbath  day’  (Acts  xv.  21).  The  New  Testament 
puts  yet  higher  honour  upon  it,  showing  us  how 
it  was  the  strength  of  the  Baptist’s  mission  (Mark 
i.  4)  ;  how  our  Lord  recognised  Himself  to  have 
been  anointed  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  (Luke 
iv.  18,  21)  ;  how  it  was  His  parting  charge  to  the 
eleven,  ‘  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  ’  (Mark  xvi.  15) ;  how  the 
Apostles  ‘  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere, 
the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following  ’  (Mark  xvi.  20).  The 
history  of  Christ’s  Church  from  Peter’s  sermon, 
which  was  followed  by  such  mighty  results  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  14,  37,  41),  on  to  the 
Reformation,  the  Puritan  movement,  and  the  re¬ 
vivals  of  religion  in  more  recent  times,  speaks  with 
no  uncertain  voice  to  the  force  of  the  ‘  especially’  in 
this  Answer.  It  is  also  one  long  witness  to  the  truth 
of  Paul’s  declaration — ‘  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe  ’  (1  Cor.  i.  21).  an  effectual  means : 
the  word  ‘  means  ’  comes  through  the  French  from  a 
Latin  word  denoting  middle.  It  is  what  is  between  me 
and  the  thing  that  I  wish  to  do,  and  so  it  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  I  effect  my  end  or  object.  The  Word 
of  God,  therefore,  is  an  ‘  effectual  means,’  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  thing  through  which  God  does  certain 
things  intended  by  Him,  or  makes  good  certain 
objects,  of  convincing  and  converting  sinners;  two 
such  objects  are  here  mentioned,  that  of  restoration 
and  that  of  edification.  The  former  of  these  is  stated 
in  this  clause,  and  it  is  said  to  involve  two  things. 
There  is  the  ‘  convincing  ’  of  sinners,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  the  first  function  of  the  Word.  The  word 
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‘  convince  ’  is  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  to  con¬ 
quer  or  subdue.  To  be  ‘  convinced  ’  of  sin,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  have  our  old  idea  of  sin  subdued.  We 
are  naturally  blind  to  the  real  nature  of  sin,  and  do 
not  feel  it  to  be  guilt  in  ourselves.  The  first  step 
to  our  restoration  to  God,  therefore,  is  the  reveal¬ 
ing  of  our  sin  to  ourselves.  To  do  this  is  declared 
to  be  the  special  work  of  the  Law,  and  so  Paul 
says  that  ‘  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ’ 
(Rom.  iii.  20).  But  it  is  also  the  work  of  the  Word  of 
God  generally.  In  the  Word  God  reveals  Him¬ 
self  in  His  perfect  holiness  and  His  Law  in 
its  sovereign  claims.  It  is  when  we  see  these, 
and  measure  ourselves  by  the  standards  thus 
furnished,  that  we  become  ‘convinced’  of  our 
sin,  or  have  the  prejudice  against  allowing  our¬ 
selves  to  be  guilty  before  God  subdued  within 
us.  Not  till  the  prophet  Nathan  came  with  the 
Lord’s  word  to  David,  did  the  guilty  king  feel 
he  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xii.  1,  13). 
So  we  read  that  ‘  the  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth 
light’  (Ps.  cxix.  130),  and  that  ‘the  Word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart’  (Heb.  iv.  12).  But  it  is  not  enough  for  our 
restoration  simply  to  have  the  sense  of  sin  roused 
and  brought  home  to  us.  As  Paul  ‘reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
Pelix  trembled’  (Acts  xxiv.  25).  But  it  went  no 
further  with  the  man.  The  Word  of  God,  there¬ 
fore,  is  said  to  be  the  means  not  only  of  ‘  con¬ 
vincing’  but  also  of  ‘converting’  sinners.  To 
‘  convert  ’  means  literally  to  turn.  The  theological 
word  conversion ,  therefore,  expresses  simply  a 
turning ,  a  change  in  our  heart  and  life,  which  turns 
us  from  sin  and  brings  us  back  to  God.  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  declared  to  be  ‘  perfect,  converting 
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the  soul  ’  (Ps.  xix.  7)  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  *  en¬ 
grafted  word ’  is  said  to  be  ‘  able  to  save  your 
souls’  (James  i.  21).  and  of  building  them  up  in 
holiness  and  comfort,  through  faith  unto  salvation; 
the  second  use  of  the  Word  of  God  is  what  we 
call  edification.  For  to  ‘  edify  ’  is  literally  just  to 
build  up.  The  Word  of  God,  therefore,  is  meant  to 
build  us  up  in  the  new  life  to  which  it  introduces 
us  when  it  converts  us.  The  end  to  which  it  looks 
in  all  it  does  for  us  is  our  perfect  salvation.  In 
furthering  this  it  builds  us  up  in  ‘holiness,’  cleansing 
our  ways  (Ps.  cxix.  9),  sanctifying  us  (John  xvii.  17), 
and  helping  us  to  grow  in  goodness  (1  Pet.  ii.  2). 
But  in  promoting  our  holiness  it  also  promotes  our 
‘comfort.’  For  holiness  is  itself  happiness.  So 
Paul  speaks  of  the  ‘patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures’  (Rom.  xv.  4),  and  bids  the  Thessa- 
lonians  ‘  comfort  one  another  ’  with  the  words  of 
God  which  he  wrote  to  them.  In  this  ‘  comfort  ’ 
it  builds  us  up  so  graciously  that  it  fills  us  with  the 
deepest  joy.  ‘  Thy  word  was  unto  me,’  says  one  of 
the  prophets,  ‘  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart’ 
(Jer.  xv.  16);  and  John,  speaking  of  the  Divine 
message  on  his  own  lips,  says,  ‘  These  things  write  I 
unto  you,  that  your  joy  may  be  full  ’  (1  John  i.  4). 
Two  things  are  mentioned,  however,  as  necessary  to 
all  this.  There  must  be  something  in  us  for  the 
Word  to  work  upon.  The  clause  ‘  through  faith  ’ 
indicates  that  this  is  a  humble,  believing  mind. 
Christ  did  not  many  mighty  works  in  his  own 
country,  because  of  the  people’s  unbelief  (Matt, 
xiii.  58).  So  His  Word  cannot  convince,  convert, 
sanctify,  or  comfort  the  mind  that  is  shut  against 
it.  But  if  faith  is  necessary  on  our  side  to  the 
success  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  necessary  on  God’s  side.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  real  author  of  all  good  in  us.  He  is  sent 
to  ‘  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment’  (John  xvi.  8),  and  to  be  the  Comforter 
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of  the  Church  (John  xiv.  26).  But  the  Spirit  works 
mediately  through  the  Word,  and  it  is  only  as  He 
makes  a  way  for  it  to  our  mind  and  conscience  that 
the  Word  comes  with  the  power  of  restoring  and 
edifying.  Christ  had  to  ‘  open  the  understanding  ’ 
of  His  disciples  ‘that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures/  and  it  is  by  His  Spirit  that  God  now 
reveals  to  us  the  things  He  has  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him  (1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10).  In  this,  therefore, 
God’s  Spirit  and  God’s  Word  are  not  to  be  separated. 
The  Spirit  does  not  ordinarily  work  apart  from  the 
Word ;  neither  does  the  Word  enlighten  and  save 
apart  from  the  Spirit.  But  God  speaks  to  us  by 
His  Spirit  through  the  Word,  and  what  is  written 
in  Scripture  thus  comes  with  Divine  power  to  us. 
So  this  Answer  puts  it  in  the  forefront  that  ‘  the 
Spirit  of  God  malceth ’  the  Word  an  effectual  means, 
or  gives  it  the  power  to  do  what  it  is  intended  for. 

Question  90.  How  is  the  word  to  be  read  and 
heard ,  that  it  may  become  effectual  to  salvation  ? 

Answer.  That  the  word  may  become  effectual 
to  salvation,  we  must  attend  thereunto  with 
diligence,®  preparation,6  and  prayer;0  receive  it 
with  faith  and  love,6*  lay  it  up  in  our  hearts, e  and 
practise  it  in  our  lives/ 

a  Prov.  viii.  34.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hearetb  me,  watching  daily 
at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors. 

b  1  Pet.  ii.  1.  Wherefore,  laying  aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and 
hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings.  V.  2.  As  new-born 
babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby. 

c  Ps.  cxix.  18.  Open  thou  Mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  thy  law. 

d  Heb.  iv.  2.  For  unto  us  was  the  gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto 
them:  but  the  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.  2  Thess.  ii.  10.  And  with  all  deceiv- 
ableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ;  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved. 

e  Ps.  cxix.  11.  Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might 
not  sin  against  thee. 

/Luke  viii.  15.  But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they,  which  in  an 
honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bilng 
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forth  fruit  with  patience.  James  I.  25.  But  whoso  looketh  Into  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forget¬ 
ful  hearer,  hut  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed. 


By  inserting  the  little  clause  ‘  through  faith '  the 
previous  Answer  directed  us  to  what  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  requirement  on  our  part  to  the  success 
of  the  Word  of  God.  This  Answer  explains  in 
detail  the  way  in  which  this  great  gift  of  God  must 
be  used  by  us,  if  it  is  to  be  the  saving  power  which 
God  intends  it  to  be  to  us. 

That  the  Word  may  become  effectual  to  salvation : 
the  saving  power  of  the  Word  is  not  a  magical 
thing  in  the  Word  itself.  It  is  due  to  God’s  Spirit, 
who  prepares  the  heart,  and  brings  the  Word  into 
living  contact  with  it.  By  itself  the  Word  may  be 
unprofitable  (Heb.  iv.  2)  ;  it  may  be  corrupted  (2 
Cor.  ii.  17) ;  it  may  be  wrested  to  our  destruction 
(2  Pet.  iii.  16).  But  in  acting  upon  us  the  Spirit  is 
not  regardless  of  the  disposition  which  we  exhibit 
toward  Him.  His  work  with  the  Word  depends  on 
the  way  we  receive  the  truth  which  He  communi¬ 
cates.  The  spirit  in  which  the  Word  is  to  be 
regarded  in  order  to  bring  the  blessing  of  God  with 
it,  is  expressed  in  the  great  declaration  of  the 
prophet,  ‘  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that 
is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at 
my  word  ’  (Is.  lxvi.  2).  In  the  great  parable  of  the 
Sower  (Matt,  xiii.)  our  Lord  shows  us  how  variously 
the  Word  will  affect  us,  according  to  our  attitude  to 
it ;  how  its  effect  will  be  precisely  according  to  the 
state  of  the  heart,  as  the  same  seed  produces  widely 
different  results  according  to  the  soils  in  which  it  is 
sown,  we  must  attend  thereunto :  this  is  our  first 
and  most  obvious  duty.  To  ‘  attend  *  to  a  thing 
means  literally  to  stretch  toward  it,  to  turn  ourselves 
to  it.  Unless  we  meet  the  W  ord  with  a  mind  directed 
toward  it,  and  ready  to  receive  it,  it  can  only  pass 
us  by.  See  the  story  of  Lydia,  ‘whose  heart  the 
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Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul  ’  (Acts  xvi.  14) ;  and  the 
injunction  in  Heb.  ii.  1,  ‘Therefore  we  ought  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which 
we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let 
them  slip.’  This  ‘attention’  is  to  be  given,  not 
only  to  the  Word  read,  but  also  to  the  Word 
'preached.  It  is  implied,  therefore,  that  we  wait 
upon  the  ordinances  of  public  worship,  ‘  not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is’  (Heb.  x.  25).  with 
diligence :  both  for  what  it  is  and  for  what  it  does, 
the  Word  of  God  deserves  no  ordinary  kind  of 
attention.  The  words  which  now  follow  state  what 
kind  of  attention  it  requires.  The  word  ‘  diligence,’ 
which  here  means  carefulness  or  industry,  comes 
from  a  Latin  word  signifying  to  love  an  object,  or 
be  fond  of  it.  Our  attention  to  the  Word,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  be  a  careful,  earnest  attention,  which 
misses  no  opportunity  ;  an  attention  such  as  we 
give  to  a  thing  that  our  hearts  are  in.  preparation : 
with  minds  in  readiness  beforehand  for  it,  as  the 
word  properly  means.  So  our  Lord  charges  us, 
‘Take  heed  how  ye  hear’  (Luke  viii.  18).  and 
prayer:  the  best  method  of  preparation.  It  is 
God’s  will  that  He  be  ‘  enquired  of  ’  for  all  His 
gifts  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  37)  ;  and  nothing  equals  prayer 
for  bringing  our  minds  into  a  proper  attitude  to  the 
Word.  The  cxixth  Psalm  abounds  in  petitions  for 
Divine  help  in  the  use  of  the  Word,  such  as  these  : 
‘  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  thy  law  ’  (v.  18) ;  ‘  Incline  my  heart 
unto  thy  testimonies,  and  not  to  covetousness’ 
(v.  36) ;  ‘  I  am  thy  servant ;  give  me  understand¬ 
ing,  that  I  may  know  thy  testimonies’  (v.  125). 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  of  whom 
Christ  said,  ‘he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth’  (John 
xvi.  13) ;  and  the  Father  gives  that  Spirit  in  answer 
to  prayer  (Luke  xi.  13).  receive  it  with  faith  and 
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love  :  the  Word  is  not  only  to  be  attended  to,  it  is 
to  be  allowed  entrance  into  our  hearts  and  welcomed 
as  God’s  voice.  Neither  can  we  rightly  receive  it 
unless  we  take  it  in  the  spirit  of  ‘  faith  and  love/ 
trusting  it  and  delighting  in  it  as  truth.  It  re¬ 
fuses  to  reveal  its  treasures  of  wisdom  and  grace 
to  the  unbelieving  and  unsympathetic  mind.  The 
Psalmist  shows  us  what  our  disposition  toward  the 
Word  should  be,  when  he  says,  ‘  How  sweet  are 
thy  words  unto  my  taste  !  yea ,  sweeter  than  honey 
to  my  mouth’  (Ps.  cxix.  103);  ‘I  rejoice  at  thy 
word,  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil’  (v.  162). 
lay  it  up  in  our  hearts  :  having  received  it,  we  are 
not  to  let  it  slip  out  of  our  mind,  but  to  give  it  a 
permanent  place  in  our  thoughts  and  affections.  As 
the  counsel  of  Moses  to  Israel  was,  ‘  Therefore  shall 
ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart,  and  in 
your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand, 
that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes  ’ 
(Deut.  xi.  18) ;  so  Paul’s  instruction  is  this,  ‘  Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wis¬ 
dom’  (Col.  iii.  16).  and  practise  it  in  our  lives  :  the 
final  test  of  a  right  use  of  the  Word  is  our  readi¬ 
ness  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  ‘  If  ye 
know  these  things,’  said  our  Lord,  ‘  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them’  (John  xiii.  17).  In  His  parable  of  the 
Two  Builders  He  sets  forth  the  vanity  and  the  peril 
of  hearing  the  Word  without  doing  it  (Matt.  vii. 
24-27). 

Question  91.  How  do  the  sacraments  become 
effectual  means  of  salvation  ? 

Answer.  The  sacraments  become  effectual 
means  of  salvation,  not  from  any  virtue  in 
them,  or  in  him  that  doth  administer  them ; 
but  only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,*  and  the 

o  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also 
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working  of  his  Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith 
receive  them.6 

now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Matt.  iii.  11.  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
repentance:  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear  :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  fire.  1  Cor.  iii.  6.  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered; 
but  God  gave  the  increase.  V.  7.  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth 
any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  in¬ 
crease. 

b  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free;  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit. 


The  next  seven  Questions  are  occupied  with  the 
second  of  the  three  great  ordinances  which  are 
known  as  ‘  means  of  grace,’  namely,  the  Sacraments. 
Before  explaining  what  these  are,  or  how  and  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  administered,  the  Catechism 
is  at  pains  to  teach  us  that,  however  important, 
they  are  no  more  than  means,  and  to  disown  certain 
mistaken  views  of  their  efficacy  which  lead  to  grave 
abuse. 

The  sacraments  :  all  religions  have  found  it  need¬ 
ful  to  adopt  external  ceremonies  as  aids  to  worship, 
or  as  means  of  setting  forth  doctrine.  So  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Revelation,  both  in  its  Jewish  form  and  in 
its  Christian,  has  made  use  of  certain  outward  rites. 
In  the  case  of  the  Christian  religion  these  are  both 
few  and  simple.  The  name  Sacraments ,  which  is 
here  given  to  them,  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  itself ; 
neither  is  it  the  name  by  which  they  have  been 
uniformly  known.  One  half  of  the  ancient  Church 
called  them  mysteries ,  a  term  indicating  that  they 
had  a  deep,  religious  meaning.  The  word  ‘  Sacra¬ 
ment’  did  not  come  into  use  till  about  a  century 
after  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 
Originally  it  was  a  Latin  term,  which  meant,  among 
other  things,  the  oath  taken  in  old  times  by  the 
Roman  soldier,  pledging  him  to  fidelity  to  his  cap- 
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tain  and  his  country.  One  thing,  therefore,  which 
the  Sacraments  are  meant  to  do,  is  to  serve  as 
tokens  and  pledges  of  the  connection  between  Christ 
and  His  followers.  Become  effectual  means  of  salva¬ 
tion  :  if  it  is  true  even  of  the  Word  of  God,  which 
is  the  chief  means  of  grace,  that  it  is  not  an  end  to 
itself,  it  cannot  be  less  true  of  the  Sacraments.  The 
tendency  in  all  religions  has  been  to  give  an  undue 
place  to  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  use  these 
as  if  they  were  themselves  religion  instead  of  its 
form  or  instrument.  Therefore  we  are  taught  first 
of  all  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  not  themselves  grace,  but  only  its  means,  and 
that  they  are  not  of  themselves  effectual,  but  require 
to  be  made  so  by  Him  who  appointed  them.  This 
is  stated  first  negatively  and  then  ‘positively  in  what 
follows.  Not  from  any  virtue  in  them  :  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the  grace  which  comes 
by  these  rites  is  in  the  rites  themselves  ;  that  they 
do  not  depend  for  their  efficacy  on  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  received,  but  on  a  power  which 
resides  in  themselves ;  that  thus  they  convey 
grace  as  matter  of  course,  without  being  dependent 
on  the  state  of  the  partaker’s  mind.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other 
Churches  which  agree  more  or  less  with  her,  our 
Catechism  teaches  that  the  Sacraments  do  not  con¬ 
tain  grace,  and  that  there  is  no  power  stored  up 
within  themselves  making  it  certain  that  when  we 
receive  them  we  receive  grace  along  with  them. 
Notice  how  the  term  ‘  virtue,’  which  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  for  man ,  and  means,  first,  manly  excel¬ 
lence ,  and  then  moral  excellence ,  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  efficacious  power — the  power  or  quality  in 
a  thing  which  produces  effects  on  other  things.  See 
also  Mark  v.  30.  Or  in  him  that  doth  administer 
them :  this  also  is  directed  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  especially  against  its  ideas  of 
the  priesthood.  It  teaches,  for  example,  that 
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the  bread  and  wine  which  are  used  in  one  of  the 
Sacraments  must  be  consecrated  by  a  priest  in 
order  that  they  may  have  their  sacramental 
virtue.  It  teaches  also  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
Sacrament  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  person 
who  administers  it.  Our  Catechism  holds  that  the 
grace  which  the  Sacraments  bring  us,  neither  comes 
to  us  in  virtue  of  any  peculiar  power  or  authority 
in  the  minister,  nor  is  limited  by  anything  in  his 
mind.  But  only  by  the  blessing-  of  Christ  and  the 
working  of  His  Spirit:  the  Sacraments  not  being 
things  by  the  observance  of  which  man  earns 
anything,  but  simply  means  through  which  God 
bestows  something,  they  depend  for  their  power 
upon  the  will  of  Him  from  whom  all  grace  comes. 
It  is  not  the  blessing  of  any  priest  that  can  make 
them  of  use  to  us,  but  only  the  blessing  of  Christ. 
That  blessing  is  conveyed  through  the  Spirit,  whose 
office  it  is  to  apply  to  us  all  the  benefits  which 
God  offers  us  in  Christ.  In  them  that  by  faith  receive 
them :  as  in  the  case  of  the  Word,  so  in  that  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  one  great  requirement  on  our 
part  is  faith.  That  implies  the  open,  trustful 
spirit,  belief  in  the  Divine  promise,  and  the  eye 
to  look  beyond  the  material  sign  to  the  spiritual 
thing  signified.  Only  where  this  is,  does  the 
Spirit  work.  Simon  was  baptised,  and  yet  Peter 
declared  him  to  have  ‘  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this 
matter’  (Acts  viii.  13,  21).  The  case  of  the 
Corinthians  shows  us  how  men  may  be  partakers 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  yet  only  eat  and  drink 
judgment  to  themselves  (1  Cor.  xi.  29). 

Question  92.  What  is  a  Sacrament  ? 

Answer.  A  sacrament  is  an  holy  ordinance 
instituted  by  Christ ;  wherein,  by  sensible 
signs,  Christ,  and  the  benefits  of  the  new 
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covenant,  are  represented,  sealed,  and  applied 
to  believers.® 

a  Gen.  xvii.  7.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  V.  10. 
This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee ;  Every  man-child  among  you  shall  be  circum¬ 
cised.  Exod.  xii.  throughout.  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread.  V.  26.  For  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s 
death  till  he  come. 


The  previous  Answer  states  how  the  first  and 
the  second  of  the  three  great  means  of  grace 
resemble  each  other  in  depending  for  their  efficacy 
on  the  same  things — the  believing  mind  on  our  side, 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  on  God’s  side.  But  in 
other  respects  they  differ  from  each  other.  The 
Sacraments  differ  from  the  Word  in  this,  that  they 
are  primarily  ordinances  of  edification,  not  of  con¬ 
version.  The  Word  is  for  all,  and  its  office  is 
to  convince  and  convert  as  well  as  to  build  up. 
But  the  Sacraments  are  meant,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  believers,  looking  to  their  profession  and 
furthering  their  good.  There  are  certain  respects, 
too,  in  which  the  Sacraments  not  only  differ  from 
the  Word,  but  are  second  to  it  in  importance. 
They  are  not  in  the  same  sense  essential  to 
salvation.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth  comes 
ordinarily  through  the  Word,  and  without  that 
we  cannot  be  saved.  But  while  the  observance  of 
the  Sacraments  is  a  binding  duty,  being  laid  upon 
us  by  Christ  Himself,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
extent  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  without  it. 
The  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  Cornelius  and  others 
previous  to  their  baptism  (Acts  x.  47).  Christ 
Himself  spoke  the  assurance  of  paradise  to  the 
penitent  robber  who  was  yet  partaker  of  no  Sacra¬ 
ment  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  The  Sacraments,  again, 
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have  a  more  limited  message  than  the  Word.  The 
latter  teaches  ns  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  while 
the  former  set  before  us  only  a  part,  though  the 
central  part,  of  that  counsel.  Further,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  what  they  set  forth,  they  are 
dependent  on  the  Word.  It  is  by  the  Word  that 
we  learn  the  intention  and  use  of  the  Sacraments. 
The  truths,  too,  with  which  they  are  especially 
occupied,  are  those  relating  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
But  our  knowledge  of  these  truths  comes  first  from 
the  Word,  in  which  alone  they  are  fully  revealed. 
Thus  the  Sacraments  are  often  described  as  appen¬ 
dages  to  the  Word.  They  are  like  illustrations  to  a 
book,  giving  form  and  vividness  to  its  message. 
But  as  without  the  book  itself,  the  illustrations  will 
do  little  for  us,  so  without  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Sacraments  will  not  profit  us.  They  are,  therefore, 
never  to  be  taken  apart  from  the  Word.  For  it  is 
in  the  Word  that  the  Divine  message  is  found, 
which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  and  enforce. 
The  present  Answer  explains  more  particularly 
what  a  Sacrament  is,  and  how  it  is  distinguished,  not 
only  from  the  Word,  but  from  other  things. 

A  sacrament  is  an  holy  ordinance  instituted  by 
Christ :  no  rite  has  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  Sacra¬ 
ment,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have  Christ’s  own 
warrant.  The  Apostles  themselves  appointed  no 
such  rite.  Far  less  can  any  Church  have  power  to 
do  so,  although  the  Church  of  Rome  has  claimed  it. 
It  is  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
that  Christ  alone  is  Head  of  the  Church  (Eph.  i.  22) ; 
and  only  the  Head  has  authority  to  ‘  institute,’  that 
is,  to  establish  or  set  up,  anything  to  be  of  binding 
obligation  in  the  Church.  The  New  Testament  shows 
us  that  the  rites  which  we  accept  as  Sacraments 
were  appointed  by  Christ  Himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  26  ; 
xxviii.  19) ;  and  because  they  are  so  appointed 
they  are  to  be  perpetually  observed  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Wherein  by  sensible  signs: 
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*  sensible ’  means  capable  of  being  'perceived  by  the 
senses ,  and  a  ‘  sign ’  is  something  that  points  beyond 
itself  to  another  thing,  giving  notice  of  it  or  suggest¬ 
ing  it  to  our  mind.  The  Sacraments,  therefore,  are 
rites  in  which  use  is  made  of  things  that  can  be 
seen  and  handled,  and  that  point  beyond  themselves 
to  something  else.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
other  ordinances.  They  are  ordinances,  but  ordi¬ 
nances  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Prayer,  praise,  the  read¬ 
ing  and  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  Sabbath,  are 
ordinances.  But  these  are  not  Sacraments,  because 
they  have  nothing  like  the  ‘sensible  signs,’ — the 
water,  bread,  and  wine,  which  can  be  seen,  touched, 
and  tasted.  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  :  these  are  the  spiritual  realities  to  which  the 
sensible  signs  point,  and  in  pointing  to  which  they 
have  all  their  value.  The  ‘  new  covenant,’  or  the 
‘  covenant  of  grace,’  as  distinguished  from  the 
‘  old  covenant,’  or  ‘  covenant  of  works,’  is  the 
relation  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into  with  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  and  with  us  in  Him,  “whereby  He 
freely  offereth  to  sinners  life  and  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ  ”  (Confession  of  Faith).  This  ‘  cove¬ 
nant’  has  been  explained  in  Answer  20,  and  its 
‘  benefits  ’  have  been  stated  at  length  in  Answers 
20-38.  It  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  Sacrament 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified.  The  following  terms  indicate  what 
that  connection  is.  Are  represented  :  to  ‘  present  ’  is 
to  place  before ,  and  to  ‘  represent’  is  to  place  or 
bring  before  again.  The  ‘  sensible  signs,’  therefore, 
serve  first  of  all  to  set  Christ,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  new  covenant,  again  before  our  view.  As  we 
see  and  handle  the  former,  the  latter  are  recalled 
to  our  recollection,  and  brought  vividly  before  our 
mental  vision.  So  far  the  connection  between  them 
is  like  that  between  a  picture  or  a  statue  and  its 
original.  This  is  the  first  and  simplest  view  of  the 
Sacraments.  It  is  suggested  by  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  itself,  as  when  Paul  says  that  in  observing 
the  Lord’s  Supper  we  ‘  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death  till 
he  come’  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Even  in  this,  too,  they 
are  seen  at  once  to  differ  from  ordinary  ordinances. 
For  while  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  other  ordinances,  which  have  no  sensible  signs, 
may  suggest  spiritual  things  to  the  mind,  the  Sac¬ 
raments  present  these  things  as  in  a  picture,  and 
thus  help  us  to  realise  them  better,  and  make  them 
more  distinct  at  once  to  our  memory  and  to  our 
understanding.  Sealed :  this  means  that  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  also  one  of  confirmation.  The  use  of  the  term 
‘  seal’  is  suggested  by  Paul’s  statement  that  Abraham 
‘  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being 
uncircumcised ’  (Pom.  iv.  11).  The  word  ‘seal/ 
indeed,  is  closely  allied  to  the  word  ‘  sign/  being 
derived  from  a  Latin  term  which  is  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  term  for  ‘sign.’  It  is,  therefore,  a 
little  mark,  and  one  which  may  be  used  for  various 
purposes.  In  Scripture  it  is  employed  to  express 
different  ideas,  such  as  that  of  secrecy ,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  mystic  book  of  God’s  purposes,  1  sealed  with 
seven  seals’  (Pev.  v.  1) ;  that  of  security ,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sealing  of  our  Lord’s  sepulchre  (Matt, 
xxvii.  66)  ;  that  of  certain  evidence ,  as  when  Paul 
speaks  of  his  Corinthian  converts  as  the  seal  of  his 
apostleship,  or  the  proof  that  he  had  a  true  call  of 
God  to  the  apostolic  office  (1  Cor.  ix.  2)  ;  that  of 
authority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  letter  written  in  the 
name  of  King  Ahasuerus,  and  sealed  with  his  ring 
(Esther  viii.  10).  But  very  frequently  it  is  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  attesting  or  confirming  something 
by  a  personal  pledge  or  token,  as  when  believers 
are  said  to  be  ‘  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  pro¬ 
mise/  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  being  a  confirmation  of 
God’s  promise  of  a  heavenly  inheritance,  and  a  pledge 
of  its  fulfilment  (Eph.  i.  13).  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  word  here.  When  one  writes  out  the  terms 
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of  a  contract  or  promise,  and  affixes  his  seal  to  the 
document,  that  mark  is  a  further  assurance  that  the 
contract  or  promise  will  be  kept.  So  in  His  Word 
God  has  given  us  His  assurance  that  Christ  and  His 
benefits  will  be  ours ;  but,  having  respect  to  our 
infirmity,  He  also  gives  us  in  the  sensible  signs  of 
the  Sacraments  an  additional  assurance  of  the  same, 
one  that  speaks  to  our  senses,  and  appeals  through 
them  to  our  feelings.  So  the  Sacraments  are  per¬ 
sonal  tokens  of  Divine  love,  confirming  the  Divine 
offer  or  promise.  And  applied :  this  indicates  a 
yet  deeper  connection  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified.  The  term  ‘apply’  comes  from  a 
Latin  verb,  meaning  to  join  to.  What  is  now 
stated,  therefore,  is  that  in  the  Sacraments  Christ 
and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  brought 
in  such  a  way  to  the  soul  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
munication  of  the  grace  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 
The  ‘  sensible  signs  ’  present  Christ  vividly  to  the 
soul,  and,  by  the  thoughts  they  excite  and  the 
motives  they  suggest,  strengthen  our  faith  and 
nourish  the  new  life  in  us.  The  Holy  Spirit,  too, 
acts  through  them  with  His  enlightening,  renewing, 
sanctifying  power  upon  mind  and  heart.  Thus  the 
Sacraments  become  the  means  by  which  spiritual 
good  is  imparted  to  us.  To  believers  :  the  Catechism 
is  careful  to  add  this  as  a  fresh  caution  against  the 
mistaken  idea  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  themselves  which  necessarily  conveys  grace 
to  the  receivers  all  and  sundry.  It  is  erroneously 
held  even  by  some  Protestants,  by  the  great  Lutheran 
Church  indeed,  that  there  is  a  blessing  or  grace  in 
the  Sacraments,  which  is  imparted  to  all  who  par¬ 
take,  in  whatever  mind  they  receive  the  elements 
and  whatever  use  they  make  of  the  grace.  But  the 
Catechism  teaches  that,  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scripture,  is  the  giver  of  all  grace,  and  as  the 
Sacraments  are  only  means  by  which  He  gives  what 
He  alone  has  to  bestow,  so  the  blessing  that  comes 
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by  the  Sacraments  is  imparted  only  on  the  terms  on 
which  all  that  God  offers  in  the  Gospel  is  made 
ours.  In  themselves  they  are  outward  acts  ;  but 
when  those  who  receive  them  have  faith  in  Christ, 
then,  and  only  then,  does  the  spiritual  blessing 
come  with  the  outward  acts.  The  Sacraments, 
therefore,  are  meant  only  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  they  are  of  profit  only  to  those  who  partake  of 
them  in  the  spirit  which  makes  the  true  Christian. 

Question  93.  Which  are  the  sacraments  of 
the  New  Testament  ? 

Answer .  The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are,  Baptism,0  and  the  Lord’s  supper.6 

a  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz¬ 
ing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

b  Matt,  xx vi.  26.  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take, 
eat;  this  is  my  body.  V.  27.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it :  V.  28.  For  this  is 
my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins. 


The  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  having 
been  explained,  the  question  of  their  number  is  now 
taken  up.  It  is  a  question  which  might  seem  to 
admit  of  a  simple  and  certain  answer.  Yet  it  has 
been  answered  in  one  way  by  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  in  a  very  different  way  by  the  Churches 
which  withstood  the  Reformation. 

The  sacraments  of  tlie  New  Testament  are,  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord’s  supper.  These  are  the  only  ordi¬ 
nances  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
satisfy  the  two  great  requirements — direct  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Christ  Himself,  and  the  use  of  sensible 
signs  for  spiritual  purposes.  The  Old  Testament 
had  ordinances  of  like  import  in  Circumcision  and 
the  Passover.  The  place  of  the  former  is  now 
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taken  by  Baptism,  as  is  suggested  by  what  Paul  says 
in  Gal.  iii.  23-29 ;  and  that  of  the  latter  by  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  as  appears  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  institution  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29).  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Greek  Church  reckon  seven 
Sacraments — namely,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Ordina¬ 
tion,  Matrimony.  Two  of  these,  Ordination  and 
Matrimony,  are  of  divine  institution,  but  they  have 
not  the  sensible  signs  and  symbolical  meaning  which 
mark  a  true  sacrament.  The  other  three,  Confirma¬ 
tion,  Penance,  and  Extreme  Unction,  lack  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Christ.  The  last  two  have  been  the  source 
of  great  abuses  in  the  Church. 

Question  94.  W hat  is  baptism  ? 

Answer.  Baptism  is  a  sacrament,  wherein  the 
washing  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, a  doth 
signify  and  seal  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and 
partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be  the  Lord’s.6 

a  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz¬ 
ing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

b  Rom.  vi.  4.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death  ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
Gal.  iii.  27.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ. 

The  first  of  the  two  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  is  now  explained.  Baptism  is  not  a  rite 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  although  it  has 
there  obtained  a  new  and  higher  meaning.  Under 
the  Old  Testament  various  ‘  baptisms  ’  or  ‘  washings 
with  water  ’  were  prescribed,  all  expressing  the  idea 
of  purification.  John  the  Baptist  employed  the 
rite  in  connection  with  his  ministry,  baptising  in 
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the  Jordan  those  who  confessed  their  sins  and 
obeyed  his  call  to  repentance  in  view  of  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  iii.  6 ;  Mark  i.  4 ; 
Luke  iii.  3).  During  His  own  ministry  on  earth 
Christ  adopted  the  same  rite,  baptising  by  the 
hands  of  His  disciples,  if  not  directly  by  His  own 
hand  (John  iii.  22,  26  ;  iv.  1,  2).  But  after  His  re¬ 
surrection  He  appointed  it  in  the  most  authoritative 
way,  and  made  it  an  expression  of  the  great  truths 
which  He  had  revealed.  Christian  baptism  speaks 
of  more  than  any  previous  baptism  does,  and  is  a 
means  of  grace  in  a  sense  true  of  none  other.  It  is 
the  rite  by  which  we  are  formally  admitted  into  the 
membership  of  Christ’s  Church.  It  is  also,  as  this 
Answer  explains,  a  token  and  confirmation  of  great 
facts  of  grace.  As  an  ordinance  committed  to  the 
Church  by  Christ  Himself,  it  is  of  perpetual  obliga¬ 
tion.  Only  the  authority  of  Him  who  appointed  it, 
could  justify  its  discontinuance. 

Baptism  is  a  sacrament :  the  word  ‘  baptism  ’  is  a 
foreign  word.  It  is  connected  with  two  old  Greek 
verbs,  which  express  the  idea  of  dipping  ox  plunging 
into  water  or  other  liquid,  but  which  were  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  Scripture,  too,  these  words 
occur,  and  are  applied  in  different  ways.  They  are 
used,  for  example,  of  the  washing  or  dipping  of 
Naaman  in  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  v.  10,  14) ;  of  the 
body  of  Nebuchadnezzar  being  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven  (Dan.  iv.  33) ;  of  the  priest  dipping  his  finger 
in  blood  (Lev.  iv.  17) ;  of  the  rich  man  dipping  the 
tip  of  his  finger  in  water  (Luke  xvi.  24)  ;  of  the 
washing  of  cups,  and  other  articles  (Mark  vii.  4). 
The  word  ‘  baptisms  ’  is  really  the  word  which  is  used 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  when  it  speaks  of  the 
ceremonial  uses  of  water  under  the  Levitical  law  as 
‘divers  washings ’  (iv.  10).  Wherein  the  washing 
with  water:  the  only  element  to  be  used  is  water , 
and  the  action  appointed  is  that  of  washing  ;  these 
means  of  bodily  cleansing  being  the  natural  emblems 
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of  inward  purification.  The  particular  manner  of 
‘  washing  ’  is  not  prescribed.  It  is  taught  by  some 
that  the  only  legitimate  way  is  by  immersion,  or  the 
plunging  of  the  whole  person  into  water.  The 
practice  of  the  early  Church  is  held  to  support  this ; 
as  well  as  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
itself,  such  as  that  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  our 
being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  (Pom.  vi.  4). 
But  if  the  usual  practice  of  the  early  Church  was  to 
baptise  by  submersion,  it  also  allowed  baptism  by 
pouring  in  cases  of  need.  The  words  baptise ,  baptism , 
as  used  in  Scripture,  do  not  always  or  necessarily 
mean  immersion.  Ceremonial  ‘  washings/  or  ‘  bap¬ 
tisms/  under  the  Old  Testament,  took  place  in  the 
case  of  beds  (Mark  vii.  4),  and  books  (Heb.  ix.  19), 
and  other  objects,  to  which  immersion  could  not 
apply.  Instances  of  baptism  are  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  immersion  seems  out  of 
question.  So  it  is  with  the  baptism  of  John,  of 
which  it  is  said,  ‘then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem, 
and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about 
Jordan,  and  were  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan’ 
(Matt.  iii.  5,  6).  So  it  is  with  the  three  thousand  who 
were  baptised  apparently  on  one  day  in  Jerusalem, 
at  the  season  of  the  year,  too,  when  there  was  little 
water  (Acts  ii.  41).  Baptism  may,  therefore,  be  by 
immersion,  or  by  pouring,  or  by  sprinkling.  The 
first  of  these  methods  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  a  length  of  time,  and  still  subsists  in 
the  Greek  branch  of  it.  The  custom  of  laving 
water  on  the  head  seems  also  to  have  been  in 
use.  But  the  third  way  has  long  been  accepted 
by  the  Western  Church  as  convenient,  and  as 
sufficiently  expressing  the  idea  of  purification  and 
separation.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  this  is  the  form 
given  by  Christ  Himself  in  His  parting  commission 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19) ;  where,  however,  the  words 
mean  into  or  unto  the  name,  not  in  the  name.  Else- 
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where  a  shorter  form  occurs,  into  ‘the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ’  (Acts  ii.  38),  ‘the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ’  (Acts  xix.  5)  ;  or  simply  ‘  unto  J esus  Christ  * 
(Rom.  vi.  3),  ‘unto  Christ’  (Gal.  iii.  27),  &c.  The 
two  forms  have  the  same  force.  For  it  is  only 
through  Christ  that  we  know  God  as  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  ‘  name  ’  is  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  God.  This  formula,  ‘  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,’  therefore, 
indicates  that  baptism  is  the  token  of  our  entrance 
into  a  new  relation  to  God,  a  relation  in  which  He 
is  known  to  us  as  the  Triune  God  revealed  in 
Christ.  Doth  signify  and  seal  our  ingrafting  into 
Christ :  to  ingraft  is  to  insert  a  shoot  of  one  tree 
into  another  tree,  so  that  the  weaker  becomes  par¬ 
taker  of  the  life  of  the  stronger.  Paul  uses  this 
process  as  a  figure  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  God  (Rom.  xi.  17).  Here  it  is 
a  figure  of  the  living  union  between  Christ  and 
His  disciples,  to  which  Christ  Himself  gave  expres¬ 
sion  in  His  discourse  on  the  vine  and  the  branches 
(John  xv.  1-8).  In  speaking  of  believers  as  ‘  bap¬ 
tised  into  Jesus  Christ,’  Paul  also  describes  them  as 
‘  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death  ’ 
(Rom.  vi.  5).  And  partaking  of  tlie  benefits  of  tlie 
covenant  of  grace  :  these  benefits  are  especially  the 
great  blessings  of  the  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin 
by  Christ’s  atonement,  and  cleansing  from  the  pol¬ 
lution  of  sin  by  His  Spirit.  These  benefits  become 
ours  when  we  become  truly  Christ’s.  Baptism  is 
in  no  sense  the  cause,  either  of  this  union  with 
Christ,  which  is  described  as  an  ‘  ingrafting’  into 
Him,  or  of  the  benefits  of  remission  and  renewal. 
It  is  simply  a  ‘  sign  ’  or  visible  emblem  of  them, 
and  a  ‘seal’  or  personal  pledge  giving  assurance  of 
them.  The  idea  of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from 
sin  is  connected  by  the  New  Testament  with  the 
rite  of  baptism  in  such  passages  as  Acts  xxii.  16, 
Epk  v.  26,  &c.  ;  as  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  often 
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expressed  under  the  figure  of  a  washing,  in  such 
passages  as  Ps.  li.  2,  7  ;  Isa.  i.  16,  18  ;  Jer.  iv.  14  ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  9.  In  both  cases  an  outward  act  is  the 
token  of  an  inward  purification.  And  our  engage¬ 
ment  to  be  tbe  Lord’s  :  our  union  with  Christ 
necessarily  carries  with  it  our  duty  to  be  His.  The 
bestowal  of  the  benefits  of  His  grace  implies  a  cor¬ 
responding  obligation  of  service  on  our  side.  As 
baptism,  therefore,  is  in  the  first  instance  a  sign 
and  seal  of  what  He  is  to  us,  so  is  it  in  the  second 
place  a  sign  and  seal  of  what  we  are  to  Him.  It  is 
an  ordinance  by  which  we  declare  and  confirm  the 
fact,  that  we  engage  to  be  His  in  all  loyalty  and 
duty. 

Question  95.  To  whom  is  baptism  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  ? 

Answer.  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered 
to  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  church,  till 
they  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience 
to  him ; a  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  visible  church  are  to  be  baptised.6 

a  Acts  viii.  36.  And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  unto  a 
certain  water :  and  the  eunuch  said,  See,  here  is  water;  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized?  V.  37.  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest 
with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  afld  said,  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  Acts  ii.  38.  Then  Peter 
said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

b  Acts  ii.  38.  [See  before.]  V.  39.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.  Gen.  xvii.  10.  This  is  my  covenant, 
which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee ; 
Every  man-child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.  Compared  with 
Col.  ii.  11.  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision 
made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ;  V.  12.  Buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  For 
the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband  :  else  were  your  children  un¬ 
clean  ;  but  now  are  they  holy. 
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Different  Churches  have  taken  different  views  of 
the  meaning  and  efficacy  of  baptism.  There  has 
been  a  difference,  both  in  opinion  and  in  practice, 
also  on  the  subordinate  question  of  the  method  in 
which  it  should  be  administered.  In  like  manner 
there  has  been  a  difference  in  opinion  and  practice 
on  the  subject  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
be  baptised.  The  present  Answer  states  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  last  point. 

Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  to  any  that  are 
out  of  the  visible  Church  :  the  Sacraments,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  ordinances  for  the  Church,  and  for 
the  Church  only.  To  administer  baptism,  there¬ 
fore,  to  any  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  entire  purpose  of  the  rite, 
and  would  make  it  meaningless  as  a  sign  and  seal. 
The  word  Church  comes  from  a  Greek  term  mean¬ 
ing  the  Lord's  house.  The  Church  spoken  of  here, 
however,  is  called  the  ‘visible  Church,’  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  another,  which  is  called  the  ‘  invisible 
Church.’  By  the  latter  is  meant  the  whole  number 
and  fellowship  of  true  believers,  wherever  or  when¬ 
soever  existing  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  ‘the  whole  number  of  the  elect  that  have 
been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under 
Christ  the  head  thereof.’  By  the  former  is  meant 
the  whole  number  and  fellowship  of  those  in  this 
world  who  make  a  credible  profession  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  along  with  their  children.  Until  they  pro¬ 
fess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  him :  it 
is  implied  in  Christ’s  own  commission  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  19,  that  those  outside  the  Church  must  first 
be  made  disciples  before  they  can  be  baptised.  It 
is  only  with  the  visible  Church,  however,  that  men 
are  competent  to  deal.  So  those  outside  the  Church 
are  admitted  into  its  membership  when  they 
‘  profess  ’  or  openly  declare  in  a  credible  way  their 
faith  in  Christ ;  and  they  then  receive  the  rite  which 
is  the  sign  and  seal  of  that  ‘  engagement  to  be  the 
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Lord’s.’  Under  the  Old  Testament  converts  from 
heathenism,  or  proselytes  (as  they  were  named,  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  one  who  comes  to  us),  were 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  Israel,  when  they 
declared  their  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel  and  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  His  law ;  and  the  rite  of  circumcision 
was  then  administered  to  them.  That  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  holds  good  under  the  Gospel  appears  from  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii.  37, 
38),  and  others  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  visible 
Church  are  to  be  baptised  :  we  have  no  such  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Christ  on  the  baptism  of  infants  as  we 
have  from  Him  implicitly  on  the  baptism  of  adults 
in  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Our  belief  and  action  are  left 
to  be  guided  by  the  general  principles  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  analogies  which  seem  to  apply  to 
the  question.  The  large  body  of  Christians  who  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Baptists,  are  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism,  or  p<mfo-baptism  (as  it  is 
also  called,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  child),  and 
hold  that  none  are  entitled  to  be  baptised  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  make  an  intelligent  profession  of 
faith  for  themselves.  But  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  have  always  held  that  the  infant  children 
of  members  of  the  Church  should  be  baptised. 
There  is  much  to  favour  this  view.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  shows  us  that  God’s  covenant  was  made,  not 
only  for  Abraham,  but  for  his  children.  The  house¬ 
hold  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  was  circumcised 
along  with  himself  under  that  covenant  (Gen.  xvii. 
9-14,  23-27)  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  principle  of 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  things 
in  the  New  Testament  itself  which  appear  to  support 
this  view.  Notice,  for  example,  the  way  in  which 
our  Lord  Himself  spoke  of  little  children  (Matt, 
xviii.  2-6, 10),  and  received  those  whom  His  disciples 
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wished  to  keep  back  from  Him  (Matt.  xix.  14 ; 
Mark  x.  16  ;  Luke  xviii.  16)  ;  Paul’s  statement  that 
the  children  of  believers  are  holy  (1  Cor.  vii.  14)  ; 
and  the  fact  that  mention  is  made  of  the  baptising 
of  households  (1  Cor.  i.  16),  even  where  only  the 
professed  faith  of  the  head  is  noticed  (Acts  xvi.  33  ; 
xviii.  8).  There  is  also  the  general  principle  that,  if 
children  are  not  excluded  from  the  salvation  itself, 
they  are  not  excluded  from  the  rite  which  is  the 
sign  and  seal  of  that  salvation. 

Question  96.  What  is  the  Lord’s  supper  ? 

Ansiver.  The  Lord’s  supper  is  a  sacrament, 
wherein,  by  giving  and  receiving  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  Christ’s  appointment,  his 
death  is  shewed  forth ;  and  the  worthy  re¬ 
ceivers  are,  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal 
manner,  but  by  faith,  made  partakers  of  his 
body  and  blood,  with  all  his  benefits,  to  their 
spiritual  nourishment,  and  growth  in  grace." 

a  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I 
delivered  unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  lie 
was  betrayed,  took  bread  :  V.  24.  And,  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken 
for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  V.  25.  After  the  same 
manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  sayiug,  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me.  V.  26.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death  till  he  come.  1  Cor.  x. 
16.  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  body  of  Christ? 


The  second  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  termed  here  the  Lord’s  JSupper.  This  name 
is  taken  from  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  where  it  expresses  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  Supper  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Himself  and  consecrated  to  Him,  or  one  appointed 
by  Him.  With  a  like  purpose  it  is  also  called 
the  Lord’s  table  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  But  these  are 
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not  the  only  names  by  which  it  is  known.  Paul 
calls  it  the  ‘cup  of  blessing/  because  it  is  set 
apart  by  prayer  ;  and  having  in  view  the  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ  in  His  death  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  promote,  he  speaks  of  this  ‘  cup  of  bless¬ 
ing  ’  as  the  ‘  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ/  and 
of  the  bread  as  the  ‘  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ’  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  It  seems,  also,  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  breaking  of  bread  (Acts  ii.  42  ;  xx.  7). 
Outside  the  New  Testament  it  has  also  received  the 
name  Eucharist,  which  is  a  Greek  word  meaning 
thanksgiving.  This  name  is  given  it  on  account  of 
what  is  said  of  it  in  such  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  as  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  speaks  of  it  as  the 
Mass ,  a  word  which  is  variously  explained,  but 
which  has  no  warrant  from  Scripture.  Neither  is 
the  term  altar  ever  applied  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  passage  in  Heb.  xiii.  10 
being  wrongly  so  understood.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  design  and  efficacy  of  this 
Sacrament  should  be  correctly  understood,  and  that 
it  should  be  made  neither  more  nor  less  than  our 
Lord  Himself  meant  it  to  be.  It  is  around  this 
Sacrament  that  the  most  patent  corruptions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  grown.  Other 
Churches  have  also  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
this  ordinance  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  have  made  it  a  means  of  claiming  for  their 
ministers  a  priestly  power  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  The  Catechism  gives  us  here  a  weighty  and 
carefully  balanced  statement  on  the  subject. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  sacrament :  that  this  rite 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  true  sacrament  appears 
abundantly  from  the  narrative  of  its  institution. 
This  is  given  in  four  different  passages  of  the  New 
Testament, — three  in  the  gospels  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29  ; 
Mark  xiv.  22-25  ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  and  one  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-26).  These  passages 
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give  a  vivid  account  of  the  circumstances,  as  well  as 
a  statement  of  the  fact.  They  show  us  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  it  took  place  on  the  night  on  which  J esus 
was  betrayed  ;  that  this  was  at  the  Passover  season  ; 
and  that  the  Lord’s  Supper,  therefore,  was  to  be  to 
the  New  Testament  Church  what  that  ancient 
Jewish  rite  had  been  to  the  Old  Testament  Church 
— the  memorial  of  a  Divine  deliverance,  but  from  a 
greater  evil  than  the  Egyptain  bondage,  wherein  by 
giving  and  receiving  bread  and  wine  :  the  elements  to 
be  used  are  simply  ‘  bread/  which  is  the  means  of 
supporting  the  life  of  the  body,  and  ‘  wine  ’  that 
‘  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man  ’(Ps.  civ.  15).  These 
are  natural  emblems  of  what  ministers  to  the 
nourishment  and  vigour  of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
These  elements  are  to  be  used  in  the  way  both  of 
‘  giving  ’  and  ‘  receiving  ;  ’  the  ordinance  being  one 
of  fellowship,  in  which  the  presiding  minister  is 
himself  a  partaker  in  common  with  others,  and  pre¬ 
sides  only  with  a  view  to  orderliness  in  the  ob¬ 
servance,  not  as  occupying  a  position  distinct  in 
kind  from  that  of  the  people.  Both  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  too,  are  to  be  given  by  the  minister  and 
received  by  the  people,  the  Roman  Catholic  practice 
of  denying  the  cup  to  the  people  being  inconsistent 
with  New  Testament  example,  and  being  rooted 
in  the  fatal  theory  that  the  clergy  form  a  special 
priestly  class  with  powers  not  shared  in  by  the 
laity,  according  to  Christ’s  appointment :  Christ’s 
mind  as  regards  this  sacrament  is  clearly  given  in 
the  four  passages  referred  to  above.  These  form 
our  directory  for  the  observance  of  the  rite.  Every¬ 
thing  that  there  we  find  Christ  doing  or  prescribing, 
is  to  be  followed  as  essential.  Nothing  that  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  simplicity  of  His  own  action  in 
this  Supper,  or  with  the  declared  design  of  the 
ordinance,  is  to  be  done  by  us.  Beyond  these  limits 
liberty  is  left  us.  Before  He  distributed  the  ele¬ 
ments  Christ  is  said  to  have  blessed  them.  So  the 
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act  of  partaking  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  prayer  of 
thankful  acknowledgment,  by  which  the  bread  and 
wine  are  also  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred 
use.  The  bread  was  broken ,  and  the  wine,  being  in 
the  cup,  had  been  poured.  In  this  we  follow  Christ’s 
example,  the  acts  being  emblems  of  the  breaking  of 
His  body  in  death  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood  for 
the  remission  of  our  sins.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  the  kind  of  bread  is 
of  essential  importance,  our  Lord  having  used 
simply  the  bread  and  wine  which  were  at  His  hand 
and  in  common  use,  and  leaving  no  instructions  on 
the  subject.  Neither  does  He  give  us  any  binding 
rule  as  regards  the  particular  time  or  the  frequency 
of  the  celebration.  Though  this  Supper  took  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Paschal  Supper,  He  says  no¬ 
thing  to  indicate  that  the  proper  time  for  observing 
it,  is  the  season  at  which  the  Passover  was  kept.  The 
Old  Testament  rite,  too,  was  celebrated  only  once  a 
year.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  it  to  have  been 
our  Lord’s  intention  that  this  new  Supper  should  be 
but  of  yearly  observance.  We  see,  indeed,  that  at 
first  it  was  celebrated  very  often,  even  daily,  and  in 
connection  with  the  meals  which  the  first  Christians 
took  in  common,  and  which  were  known  as  agapae, 
love- feasts,  or  ‘  feasts  of  charity  ’  (Jude  12).  But  evils 
arose  very  soon  in  connection  with  the  method  of 
observing  it  so  frequently  and  in  such  associations ;  as 
we  gather  from  what  the  New  Testament  itself  says 
of  the  abuse  of  the  ordinance  (1  Cor.  xi.  20-22  ;  Jude 
12).  Ms  death  is  showed  forth  :  Christ  Himself  de¬ 
clares  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance,  and  in 
so  doing  He  also  pronounces  it  an  ordinance  which 
is  to  be  observed  till  He  comes  again  (1  Cor.  xi.  26). 
The  elements  and  the  acts  in  the  rite  ‘  show  forth  ’ 
His  death,  or  serve  as  a  vivid  memorial  and  sign 
of  it.  They  show  it  forth  as  a  death  which  He 
endured  freely  and  in  love  ;  a  death  of  violence ; 
and,  as  His  own  words  clearly  indicate,  a  death 
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with  the  power  of  a  sacrifice,  having  for  its 
object  the  remission  of  our  sins  and  the  making 
of  a  new  relation  between  God  and  us.  the  worthy 
receivers  :  the  term  1  worthy  ’  in  this  connection 
has  nothing  of  the  idea  of  merit  in  it.  The 
ordinance  with  all  that  it  is  meant  to  convey 
to  us,  is  entirely  a  gift  of  grace,  of  which  we  can 
never  be  ‘  worthy  ’  in  the  sense  of  deserving  it. 
The  ‘  worthy  ’  receiver  is  one  who  partakes  in  the 
spirit  that  suits  the  ordinance  and  Christ’s  intention 
in  it.  are,  not  after  a  corporal  or  carnal  manner,  but, 
by  faith,  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  with 
all  his  benefits  :  these  clauses  are  directed  especially 
against  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  deal  also  with  what  this  sacrament  is  as  a 
means  of  grace.  For  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  in  a  very 
high  and  holy  sense  that  to  us,  as  well  as  a  sign  and 
seal  both  of  what  Christ  is  to  us  in  His  death  and  of 
what  we  should  be  to  Him  in  our  life.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  what  is  called  Transub- 
stantiation,  a  word  taken  from  two  Latin  terms 
meaning  the  'passing  over  of  one  substance  into 
another.  This  is  the  doctrine  that,  when  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  priest,  the  bread  and  wine,  though 
they  remain  to  all-  outward  appearance  what  they 
were  before,  have  their  own  substance  changed  into 
that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Another 
doctrine,  known  by  the  name  of  Consubstantiation 
(from  two  Latin  terms,  meaning  the  existence  of 
one  substance  along  with  another ),  is  taught  by  one 
of  the  great  Protestant  Churches — the  Lutheran. 
While  the  Roman  Catholic  view  is  that  the  bread 
and  wine  cease  to  be  mere  bread  and  wine,  and 
become  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the 
Lutheran  view  is  that  the  bread  and  wine  remain 
the  same,  but  that  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ  come  to  exist  in,  with,  and  under  them  after 
the  consecration,  just  as  a  “heated  iron  bar  still 
remains  an  iron  bar,  though  a  new  element,  heat, 
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has  come  to  co-exist  in  and  with  it.”  According  to 
the  former  of  these  two  doctrines,  therefore,  we  eat 
and  drink  not  bread  and  wine,  but  Christ’s  actual  body 
and  blood  ;  according  to  the  latter,  we  eat  and  drink 
not  bread  and  wine  only,  but  also  Christ’s  actual 
body  and  blood  along  with  them.  This  would  be  to 
partake  of  Christ  in  a  ‘  corporal  ’  (that  is,  bodily )  or 
‘  carnal  ’  (that  is,  Jleslily)  manner  ;  and  it  means  that 
in  virtue  of  the  mere  act  of  eating  and  drinking  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine,  we  receive  into  our¬ 
selves  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But 
our  Catechism  rightly  gives  it  as  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is 
only  by  faith  that  Christ  can  be  received ;  that  it  is  by 
the  soul,  not  by  the  senses,  that  He  can  be  partaken 
of  and  fed  upon  ;  that  in  this  sacrament  we  have  His 
body  and  blood,  or,  in  other  words,  Himself  in  the 
power  of  His  death,  vividly  presented  to  our  faith  ; 
and  that  by  faith  we  apprehend  what  He  is  to  us 
in  that  death,  and  enter  into  its  power.  In  this 
ordinance,  therefore,  He  is  really  present,  but  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  He  is  spiritually  received  and 
made  our  own  with  all  His  ‘  benefits  ’  of  redeeming 
grace  and  communion  with  Himself.  The  word  of 
institution,  ‘  This  is  my  body,’  which  is  taken  liter¬ 
ally  by  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches 
and  made  the  basis  of  their  doctrines,  is  to  be 
understood  to  mean  the  same  as  1  This  signifies 
my  body;’  just  as  elsewhere  He  says  of  Himself,  ‘ I 
am  the  door  ’  (John  x.  9) ;  ‘  I  am  the  good  shepherd  ’ 
(John  x.  11)  ;  ‘I  am  the  true  vine’  (John  xv.  1), 
&c.  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in 
grace :  these  are  the  benefits  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
meant  to  yield  us,  and  with  a  view  to  which  we 
should  observe  it.  It  supposes  that  we  have  begun 
the  Christian  life,  and  that  we  have  some  measure 
of  grace,  however  small.  Its  object  is  to  help  us  in 
this.  By  the  impression  it  makes  upon  us,  the  facts 
of  grace  it  recalls  us,  the  thoughts  and  memories 
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it  excites  in  us,  the  quick  sense  it  gives  us  of  what 
Christ  is  to  us,  the  fellowship  with  Christ  into 
which  it  leads  our  souls,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  comes  to  us  by  it,  it  deepens  our  faith 
and  hope  and  love,  uplifts  our  affections,  and  thus 
nourishes  the  life  of  the  spirit  within  us. 

Question  97.  What  is  required  to  the  worthy 
receiving  of  the  Lord’s  supper  ? 

Answer.  It  is  required  of  them  that  would 
worthily  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  that  they 
examine  themselves  of  their  knowledge  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  Lord’s  body,"  of  their  faith  to  feed 
upon  him,6  of  their  repentance,6  love,d  and  new 
obedience;6  lest,  coming  unworthily,  they  eat 
and  drink  judgment  to  themselves/ 

a  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  V.  29.  For  he  that  eateth 
and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself, 
not  discerning  the  Lord’s  body. 

6  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith; 
prove  your  own  selves:  know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ? 

c  1  Cor.  xi.  31.  For  if  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be 
judged. 

d  1  Cor.  x.  16.  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  V.  17.  For  we,  being 
many,  are  one  bread,  and  one  body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread. 

e  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a 
new  lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened.  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us :  V.  8.  Therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness ;  but 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

/  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  29.  [See  in  letter  a.] 


The  former  Question,  in  speaking  of  the  ‘  worthy 
receivers,’  suggested  that  a  certain  qualification 
is  necessary  for  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
That  qualification  is  now  explained.  So  holy  an 
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ordinance  is  not  to  be  approached  by  all  and  sundry, 
even  within  the  Church ;  neither  will  its  benefits 
come  to  us  unless  we  have  a  certain  preparedness  of 
spirit.  It  is  important  for  us  therefore  to  know 
what  that  implies,  and  how  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
that  we  have  it. 

It  is  required  of  them  that  would  worthily  partake 
of  the  Lord’s  supper :  as  this  ordinance  was  cele¬ 
brated  first  between  Christ  and  His  immediate  dis¬ 
ciples,  it  is  intended  only  for  His  friends.  Our  first 
qualification,  therefore,  is  that  we  are  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  In  one  sense  it  belongs  to  the  Church  to  judge 
of  this.  To  the  Church  has  been  given  what  is 
called  the  ‘  power  of  the  keys,’  that  is,  the  right  to 
grant  or  refuse  admission  to  its  membership  and 
its  privileges,  and  to  exercise  discipline  over  erring 
members  (Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  17,  18;  John  xx. 
22,  23 ;  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5).  This  power  it  exercises 
through  its  office-bearers,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Christian  people  ;  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church,  to  which  it  is  not  given  to  read  the 
heart,  the  qualification  for  admission  to  its  member¬ 
ship  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  the 
profession  of  our  faith  in  Christ  and  the  witness  of 
a  consistent  life.  But  in  another  sense  it  belongs  to 
the  individual  himself  to  judge  of  this  qualification; 
and  this  is  what  is  in  view  here,  that  they  examine 
themselves  :  it  is  only  by  self-examination  that  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  of  our  relation  to  Christ,  and 
of  our  preparedness  for  communion  with  Him  in 
His  ordinance.  The  duty  of  communing  with  our 
hearts  is  often  brought  before  us  in  Scripture 
(Ps.  iv.  4 ;  lxxvii.  6).  It  is  implied  in  what  our 
Lord  says  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  the  mote 
and  the  beam  (Matrt.  vii.  3-5).  It  is  a  duty  always 
difficult  to  discharge  worthily,  by  reason  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart  itself  (Jer.  xvii.  9). 
Hence  those  who  are  most  diligent  in  it,  recognise 
most  fully  the  need  of  Divine  help  in  it,  and  ask 
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God  Himself  to  do  it  for  them  (Ps.  xix.  12 ; 
xxvi.  2  ;  cxxxix.  23,  24).  of  their  knowledge  to 
discern  the  Lord’s  body  :  five  things  are  now  men¬ 
tioned  as  subjects  of  special  examination  with  a 
view  to  the  Lord’s  Table.  Of  these  the  first  is 
‘  knowledge.’  An  intelligent  apprehension  of  what 
Christ  is,  is  obviously  necessary  to  a  right  use  of 
this  ordinance,  as  it  is  necessary  to  our  being 
Christians  at  all.  But  in  addition  to  that,  it  is 
required  of  us  that  we  understand  the  meaning 
and  object  of  this  sacrament  itself.  This  is  what 
the  Catechism  has  in  view  when  it  defines  the 
‘  knowledge  ’  as  knowledge  ‘  to  discern  the  Lord’s 
body.’  The  word  ‘  discern  ’  is  originally  a  Latin 
word,  meaning  to  'perceive  so  as  to  distinguish.  To 
‘  discern  the  Lord’s  body,’  therefore,  is  to  under¬ 
stand  what  distinguishes  the  broken  body  or  death 
of  Christ  from  every  other  death,  and  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Supper  which  is  its  memorial  from 
every  other  supper,  of  their  faith  to  feed  upon 
him  :  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  ‘  bread  of 
life,’  the  ‘  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die’  (John 
vi.  48,  50) ;  and  declares  that ‘  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you’  (John  vi.  53).  These  are 
strong  figures  of  our  dependence  on  Him  for 
the  true  life  with  God.  So  the  object  of  faith  is 
here  said  by  a  similar  figure  to  be  to  i  feed  on  Him,’ 
that  is  to  say,  to  receive  Him  into  our  life  and 
take  Him  as  its  strength  and  support.  It  is  the 
office  of  faith  to  make  Christ  our  own,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  examine  whether  our  faith  is  of  the 
kind  that  recognises  Him  and  holds  by  Him  as 
the  life  of  the  soul.  So  John  declares  this  to  be 
the  object  of  his  gospel — ‘that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name’  (John  xx.  31)  ;  and 
Paul  says  of  himself,  ‘  the  life  which  I  now  live  in 
the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
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loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me’  (Gal.  ii.  20). 
of  their  repentance :  this  comes  fitly  next  in  order. 
For  as  we  have  seen  under  Question  87,  faith  and 
repentance  go  hand  in  hand.  The  latter  is  the  fruit 
of  the  former.  It  is  also  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  our 
faith  and  of  our  whole  relation  to  Christ.  The  want 
of  a  penitent  sense  of  sin  and  of  an  earnest  desire 
to  forsake  it,  is  an  unmistakable  sign  that  our  faith 
is  unreal  and  that  we  lack  the  spiritual  prepared¬ 
ness  for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  love  :  this,  too,  goes 
with  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  Christ  as 
what  He  is  held  forth  in  the  gospel  to  be  without 
loving  Him.  The  first  question  and  the  last  by 
which  He  proves  His  followers  is  that  which  he 
put  thrice  to  Peter  by  the  lake,  ‘  Lovest  thou  me  ?  ’ 
(John  xxi.  15,  16,  17).  It  is  the  apostle  to  whom 
this  question  was  addressed  that  expresses  for  us 
in  terms  of  matchless  tenderness  and  simplicity  that 
vital  union  between  faith  and  love  which  makes  the 
one  a  test  of  the  other — ‘  Whom  having  not  seen, 
ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet 
believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory’  (1  Pet.  i.  8).  It  concerns  us,  therefore,  to 
look  into  the  love  we  profess  to  bear  to  Christ,  when 
we  think  of  approaching  the  Table  which  He 
reserves  for  His  friends.  The  more  so  that  the  love 
which  He  asks,  as  His  words  touching  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner  show,  is  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  greatness  of  our  sin  and  His  mercy  (Luke  vii. 
47).  and  new  obedience  :  this  again  is  the  evidence 
of  our  love  to  Christ.  So  He  expresses  it  once  and 
again  in  the  great  discourse  which  He  delivered 
immediately  before  His  betrayal — ‘  If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments  ;  ’  ‘  he  that  hath  my  com¬ 
mandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me ‘If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words’ 
(John  xiv.  15,  21,  23).  To  do  Christ’s  will  in  love 
to  Him  is  an  obedience  which  is  ‘new’  in  its 
motive,  in  its  character  and  quality,  in  its  range, 
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and  in  its  example.  It  is  the  final  proof  of  the 
reality  of  our  faith  and  love.  It  is  the  ‘  obedience 5 
of  his  Eoman  converts  that  Paul  reports  to  have 
‘come  abroad  unto  all  men’  (Rom.  xiv.  19).  It  is 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  Saints  seen  in  the  vision 
of  the  Lamb  with  the  redeemed  on  Mount  Sion — 
‘  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints ;  here  are  they 
that  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith 
of  Jesus  ’  (Rev.  xvi.  12).  The  list  of  things  in  which 
we  are  to  examine  ourselves  concludes  thus  with  the 
one  which  forms  the  most  open  and  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  fitness  for  approaching  an  ordinance, 
which  is  designed  for  the  remembrance  and  honour 
of  our  Lord.  The  five  things  to  which  this  peculiar 
importance  is  attached,  are  so  closely  connected  with 
each  other  that  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  one  of  them,  the  others  may  also  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be.  The  first,  indeed,  is  one  that  rather 
qualifies  all  the  rest  than  serves  as  a  test  of  any. 
For  our  faith  and  repentance  and  love  and  new 
obedience  must  all  be  intelligent  or  with  ‘  know¬ 
ledge.5  But  of  the  other  four  it  is  true  that  proof  of 
one  is  proof  in  some  degree  of  the  others.  Hence 
the  New  Testament  speaks  sometimes  of  faith  (John 
iii.  16  ;  Acts  xvi.  31),  sometimes  of  repentance  (Acts 
ii.  38),  sometimes  of  love  (1  John  iv.  7,  8),  some¬ 
times  of  obedience  (Heb.  v.  9),  as  the  qualification 
for  salvation  and  the  evidence  of  our  possession  of  it. 
Further,  what  is  required  in  order  to  warrant  us  to 
put  our  hand  to  this  sacrament  is  not  some  large  or 
remarkable  measure  of  these  graces.  It  is  enough 
that  our  faith  and  repentance  and  love  and  obed¬ 
ience  be  sincere,  however  imperfect ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  make  weak 
graces  stronger,  and  imperfect  graces  more  worthy. 
Of  faith  in  particular  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  what 
is  asked  is  not  an  assured  faith,  but  simple  trust  in 
Christ  though  it  come  far  short  of  assurance.  The 
sense  of  our  want  of  an  assured  faith,  and  sorrow 
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for  that  want,  may  be  tokens  of  a  condition  of  heart 
which  makes  us  one  wdth  Christ,  and  prepares  us  for 
an  ordinance  that  is  a  great  means  of  grace.  So 
it  is  declared  in  our  Larger  Catechism  that  ‘one 
who  doubteth  of  his  being  in  Christ,  or  of  his  due 
preparation  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
may  have  true  interest  in  Christ,  though  he  be  not 
assured  thereof.’  lest,  coining  unworthily,  they  eat 
and  drink  judgment  to  themselves  :  the  importance 
of  self-examination  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
come  in  an  unworthy  and  unprepared  spirit  to 
this  ordinance,  and  that  to  do  so  is  to  bring 
upon  ourselves  a  guilt  measured  by  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  the  ordinance  and  the  dignity  of  Him  who 
is  remembered  in  it.  The  word  ‘  judgment’  here  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  which  our 
Authorised  Version  renders  less  correctly,  damna¬ 
tion. ,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  In  the  case  of  the  Corinthians 
the  gross  abuse  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  visited  by 
the  judgments  of  weakness,  sickness,  and  death 
(1  Cor.  xi.  30).  To  dishonour  Christ’s  Table,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  sin  which  may  be  judged  by  the  chasten- 
ings  of  God’s  hand.  It  is  in  every  case  a  sin 
against  Divine  Love,  and  one  that  makes  us  guilty 
with  a  guilt  of  which  we  should  anxiously  clear 
ourselves. 

Question  98.  What  is  prayer  ? 

Answer.  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires 
unto  God,a  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,*'  in 
the  name  of  Christ,0  with  confession  of  our 

a  Ps.  lxii.  8.  Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pour  out  your 
heart  before  him  ;  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.  Selah. 

b  1  John  v.  14.  And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him, 
that,  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us. 

c  John  xvi.  23.  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  will  give  it  you. 
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sins,d  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his 
mercies/ 


d  Ps.  xxxii.  5.  I  acknowledge  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity 
have  I  not  hid.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the 
Lord;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin.  Selali.  Y.  6. 
For  this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  thee  in  a  time  when 
thou  mayest  be  found  :  surely  in  the  floods  of  great  waters  they  shall 
not  come  nigh  unto  him.  Dan.  ix.  4.  And  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord 
my  God,  and  made  my  confession,  and  said,  0  Lord,  the  great  and 
dreadful  God,  keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy  to  them  that  love 
him,  and  to  them  that  keep  his  commandments. 

e  Phil.  iv.  6.  Be  careful  for  nothing :  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God. 


The  last  of  the  three  special  means  of  grace  is 
now  reached,  and  it  is  one  of  such  importance  that 
the  Catechism  bestows  great  pains  upon  its  exposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  distinct  from  the  other  two  in  this,  that 
in  the  Word  God  speaks  to  us,  and  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  Christ  presents  to  us  a  token  of  Himself,  while 
in  Prayer  we  speak  with  God  or  Christ.  But  it  also 
qualifies  these  others.  For  without  prayer  we  can 
obtain  neither  from  the  Word,  nor  from  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  that  which  they  are  intended  to  yield.  It  is 
indeed  a  chief  condition  attached  by  God  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  grace  He  offers.  Christ 
states  the  terms  on  which  all  Divine  blessings 
become  our  own,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  the 
charter  of  our  privilege  in  prayer,  when  He  says, 
‘  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  }rou  ’ 
(Matt.  vii.  7).  Prayer  is  an  instinct  of  the  human 
heart ;  for  everywhere  men  have  been  seen  crying 
to  the  gods  they  worship,  deprecating  their  wrath, 
entreating  their  favour.  In  the  New  Testament 
this  natural  instinct  is  taken  up,  enlightened,  in¬ 
structed,  directed  to  its  true  object,  infused  with  a 
new  spirit,  and  gifted  with  a  new  certainty.  Prayer 
is  of  different  kinds,  personal  and  intercessory, 
private,  social,  and  public.  So  we  are  instructed  to 
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practise  it  for  ourselves  and  in  secret  (Luke  xviii. 
13 ;  Matt.  vi.  6)  ;  for  others  (James  v.  16  ;  Eph.  vi. 
18) ;  and  with  others  (Matt,  xviii.  19,  20 ;  Acts  i. 
14) ;  in  the  family  (Jer.  x.  25) ;  and  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  (Acts  ii.  42  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  14-16).  It  lies  so 
close  to  our  life  that  Scripture  is  richer  in  nothing 
than  in  examples  of  it,  and  in  exhortations  to  it, 
charging  us  to  ‘  watch  and  pray  ’  (Matt.  xxvi.  41), 
to  ‘pray  without  ceasing’  (1  Thes.  v.  17),  to  ‘con¬ 
tinue  in  prayer  ’  (Col.  iv.  2).  Christ  Himself  felt 
its  need,  and  was  much  in  prayer  in  many  different 
places  and  on  many  different  occasions,  by  the 
Jordan  (Luke  iii.  21),  ‘alone’  (Luke  ix.  18),  ‘in  a 
certain  place’  (Luke  xi.  1),  on  the  ‘mountain  apart’ 
(Matt.  xiv.  23),  in  ‘  a  solitary  place  ’  (Mark  i.  35), 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  29),  in 
the  garden  (Luke  xvii.  44).  Nothing  can  more 
deeply  concern  us  than  to  understand  what  Christian 
prayer  is.  The  definition  of  it  which  is  given  in 
this  Answer  ranks  among  the  noblest  that  are  on 
record  for  completeness,  Scriptural  fidelity,  and  the 
simple  majesty  of  its  terms. 

Prayer  is  the  offering  of  our  desires  :  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word  ‘  prayer  ’  embraces  everything  be¬ 
longing  to  converse  with  God.  “  Therein  we  mani¬ 
fest  or  express  to  Him  our  reverence,  and  love  for 
His  divine  perfection,  and  gratitude  for  all  His 
mercies,  and  penitence  for  our  sins,  our  hope  in  His 
forgiving  love,  our  submission  to  His  authority,  our 
confidence  in  His  care,  our  desires  for  His  favour, 
and  for  the  providential  and  spiritual  blessings 
needed  for  ourselves  and  others  ”  (C.  Hodge).  But 
as  it  is  the  child  of  dependence  and  need  it  is  first 
and  most  distinctively  petition,  or,  as  the  Psalmist 
names  it,  ‘  the  request  of  the  lips  ’  (Ps.  xxi.  2).  Here, 
therefore,  it  is  defined,  according  to  its  most  radical 
idea,  as  the  offering  of  our  ‘  desires.’  So  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Scripture  as  the  ‘  heart’s  desire  ’  (Ps.  xxi. 
2),  and  God  is  said  to  hear  ‘  the  desire  of  the  humble  ’ 
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(Ps.  x.  17),  to  ‘fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear 
Him  ’  (Ps.  cxiv.  19).  Many  different  terms  are  used 
of  it  in  Scripture.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  seeking  God, 
or  the  face  of  God  (Ps.  lxiii.  1  ;  xxvii.  8)  ;  a  looking 
up  to  God  (Ps.  v.  3) ;  a  drawing  near  to  God  (Heb. 
x.  22)  ;  a  calling  upon  Him,  or  upon  His  name  (Is. 
lv.  6  ;  Ps.  cxvi.  4)  ;  a  crying  unto  Him  (Ps.  xxviii.  1); 
a  lifting  up  the  soul  or  heart  unto  Him  (Ps.  xxv.  1)  ; 
a  pouring  out  the  heart  before  God  (Ps.  lxii.  8), 
and  many  things  more.  But  all  true  prayer  implies 
first  the  sense  of  need  and  the  desire  to  have  it  met. 
The  ‘  offering  ’  may  be  with  speech  or  without  it. 
But  the  desire  ‘  uttered  or  unexpressed,’  makes 
prayer,  and  the  deepest  prayers  may  be  those  which 
find  no  voice.  Paul  describes  those  in  which  we 
owe  most  to  the  Spirit  as  ‘  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered  ’  (Rom.  viii.  26).  unto  God  ;  prayer  sup¬ 
poses  that  there  is  a  God,  and  one  who  can  enter  into 
personal  relations  with  us,  who  does  not  dwell  apart 
from  us,  but  is  near  us  and  interested  in  us,  who  also 
is  able  to  hear  and  help.  Unless  such  a  God  ex¬ 
isted,  prayer  would  be  a  mockery.  Such  a  God,  too, 
is  the  sole  object  of  prayer.  For  prayer  is  also  an 
act  of  worship,  and  neither  saint,  nor  angel,  nor  Mary 
is  entitled  to  our  worship  (see  Answer  46),  or  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  divine  power  of  hearing  and  helping. 
In  the  Old  Testament  all  prayers  are  addressed  to 
God  or  the  Lord,  as  He  was  then  revealed  in  His 
unity  and  covenant  relations.  In  the  New,  God  is 
known  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  prayer 
is  directed  to  this  Triune  God,  or  to  one  of  the  Persons 
in  the  Godhead.  W e  are  taught  to  pray  to  the  F ather 
(Matt.  vi.  9  ;  1  Peter  i.  17).  But  we  also  see  Christ 
claiming  power  to  answer  prayer  (John  xiv.  13,  14  ; 
xv.  7),  and  Himself  often  addressed  in  prayer,  as  by 
the  disciples  (Luke  xvii.  5),  the  robber  on  the  cross 
(Luke  xxiii.  42),  the  dying  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59, 
60),  the  stricken  Saul  (Acts  ix.  5,  6).  for  things 
agreeable  to  his  will :  no  other  limitation  than  this  is 
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put  upon  the  things  we  may  ask  in  prayer.  They  may 
be  things  spiritual — the  forgiveness  of  sin  (Ps.  xxv. 
7),  the  mercy  of  God  (Ps.  li.  1),  His  help  (Ps.  lxxx. 
2),  the  grace  of  His  Spirit  (Luke  xi.  13),  the  gift  of 
wisdom  (James  i.  5),  or  the  like.  They  may  also  be 
things  temporal,  as  in  the  prayers  of  Jabez  (1  Chr.  iv. 
10),  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  11),  Agur  (Prov.  xxx.  8), 
Elijah  (James  v.  17, 18),  and  others.  But  nothing  is 
to  be  asked  which  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  His  will, 
He  being  ‘  only  wise  ’  (Bom.  xvi.  27),  as  He  also  alone 
is  ‘  love  ’  (1  J ohn  iv.  8);  and  everything  that  is  asked 
is  to  be  asked  under  the  reserve  that  it  be  agreeable 
to  His  will.  Sometimes  in  His  wrath  He  answers 
the  desires  that  we  waywardly  offer  without  re¬ 
gard  to  His  will,  and  the  answer  is  to  our  hurt. 
When  Israel  ‘  lusted  exceedingly  in  the  wilderness, 
and  tempted  God  in  the  desert/  He  ‘  gave  them  their 
request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul 5  (Ps.  cvi. 
14,  15).  The  Son  Himself,  to  whose  perfect  humanity 
the  prospect  of  the  cup  of  suffering  was  so  painful, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  it  so  desirable  that  He  could 
pray  in  agony  that  it  might  pass  from  Him,  yet 
made  His  strong  petition  in  subjection  to  this  great 
principle — ‘  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt’  (Matt.  xxvi.  39).  in  the  name  of  Christ :  this  is 
a  phrase  which  occurs  often  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  one,  too,  which  we  find  repeatedly  on  our  Lord’s 
own  lips  when  He  speaks  of  this  very  matter  of 
prayer.  He  uses  it  once  and  again  in  the  great  dis¬ 
course  before  His  betrayal,  as  when  He  says,  for 
example,  ‘  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that 
will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it’  (John  xiv.  13,  14).  It  may  mean  more  than 
one  thing.  Thus  to  ‘  believe  in  the  name  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  ’  (1  John  iii.  23)  is  to  believe  in  all  that 
Christ  is  revealed  to  be  as  the  Son  of  God.  When 
wonders  are  said  to  be  done  in  or  by  ( the  name  of 
Jesus  ’  (Acts  iv.  30),  the  idea  is  that  they  are  done  by 
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His  authority  or  power.  But  when  used  of  prayer 
the  phrase  means  for  the  sake  of.  It  expresses  the 
great  truth  that  it  is  only  through  a  mediator  that 
we  have  access  to  God.  To  ‘pray  in  the  name  of 
Christ/  therefore,  is  to  recognise  that  we  cannot  claim 
to  he  heard  on  our  own  account.  It  is  “  to  urge 
what  Christ  is  and  what  He  has  done,  as  the  reason 
why  we  should  be  heard.  We  are  not  to  trust  to 
our  own  hearts,  or  our  own  character,  nor  even 
simply  to  God’s  mercy  ;  we  are  to  plead  the  merits 
and  worth  of  Christ  ”  (C.  Hodge),  with  confession  of 
our  sins  :  this  is  implied  indeed  in  the  preceding  re¬ 
quirement.  We  cannot  pray  truly  ‘in  the  name  of 
Christ,’ without  the  confession  of  sin.  The  reason  why 
we  have  to  pray  in  that  name  is  found  in  what  we  our¬ 
selves  are  in  demerit  and  unholiness.  Humility  is  the 
spirit  befitting  a  suppliant,  and  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  sin  is  the  deepest  note  in  humility.  Prayer 
has  neither  reality  nor  power  when  it  is  offered  in 
self-righteousness  and  self-sufficiency.  It  is  most 
true  when  it  is  most  in  the  spirit  of  the  publican 
who  ‘  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto 
heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner’  (Luke  xviii.  13).  The 
principle  which  applies  to  forgiveness,  applies  also 
to  the  answer  to  prayer.  If  we  confess  our  sins, 
he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness  (1  John  i. 
9).  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies  : 
the  Apostolic  rule  is  this — ‘  in  everything  give 
thanks  :  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
concerning  you  ’  (1  Thes.  v.  18)  ;  ‘  giving  thanks  al¬ 
ways  for  all  things  unto  God  and  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  J esus  Christ  ’  (Eph.  v.  18).  In  this, 
too,  Christ  is  our  example,  of  whom  we  read  that  ‘  at 
that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes’  (Matt.  xi.  25)  ; 
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and  again,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  ‘Jesus  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  said,  Father,  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  heard  me’  (John  xi.  41).  God’s  dealings 
with  us  are  all  ‘  mercies.’  Where  thankfulness  for 
mercies  of  the  past  is  lacking,  there  also  prepared¬ 
ness  for  mercies  of  the  future  is  lacking.  Ingrati¬ 
tude  stays  the  arm  that  answers  prayer.  Christ 
Himself  instructs  us  in  the  need  of  thanksgiving  in 
prayer,  and  the  sin  of  its  denial,  by  His  parable  of 
the  Ten  Lepers  who  ‘  lifted  up  their  voices  and  said, 
Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us,’  and  of  whom 
only  one,  and  he  a  Samaritan,  ‘  fell  down  on  his 
face  at  his  feet,  giving  thanks.’ 

Question  99.  JVhat  rule  hath  God  given  for 
our  direction  in  prayer  ? 

Answer.  The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  use  to 
direct  us  in  prayer ; a  but  the  special  rule  of 
direction  is  that  form  of  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  commonly  called  The  Lord’s 
Prayer. 

a  1  John  v.  14.  And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him, 
that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heai’eth  us. 

b  Matt.  vi.  9-13.  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye :  Our  Father, 
&c.  Compared  with  Luke  xi.  2,  3,  4.  And  he  said  unto  them,  When 
ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father,  &c. 


If  prayer  is  what  it  is  defined  in  the  previous 
Answer  to  be,  and  if  so  much  depends  upon  it,  we 
greatly  need  instruction,  assistance,  and  guidance 
in  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  use 
this  high  privilege  worthily,  that  Paul  declares  of  us, 
‘  We  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought’ 
(Rom.  viii.  26).  If  we  were  left  to  ourselves,  there¬ 
fore,  we  should  fail  sadly  in  prayer,  mistaking  the 
things  we  ought  to  ask,  coming  short  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  should  be  asked,  missing  fit  terms 
for  the  utterance  of  our  desires.  God  has  respect 
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to  our  inability,  and  provides  us  with  two  great 
aids  in  prayer — an  aid  within  us,  and  an  aid  with¬ 
out  us.  The  former  is  the  Spirit  who  ‘  helps  us  in 
our  infirmities,’  as  these  attach  to  our  prayers. 
This  He  does  by  enlightening  us  as  to  the  proper 
subjects  of  prayer,  lifting  us  up  into  the  spirit  of 
faith  and  filial  submission,  which  has  the  promise 
of  the  answer,  and  carrying  to  the  throne  those 
deepest  desires  which  we  cannot  clothe  in  language 
(Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  So  it  is  alike  our  privilege  and 
our  duty  that  our  prayer  be  ‘in  the  Holy  Ghost’ 
(Eph.  vi.  18  ;  Jude  20).  But  there  is  also  an  ex¬ 
ternal  aid  furnished  for  our  direction  in  prayer. 
What  that  is,  we  learn  from  the  Answer  before  us. 

The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  use  to  direct  us  in 
prayer  :  to  pray  aright  it  is  needful  for  us  to  know 
aright  what  God  is,  what  we  ourselves  are,  and  what 
connection  is  possible  between  us  and  Him.  The 
Word  reveals  to  us  God  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of 
His  attributes,  ourselves  in  our  sinfulness  and  need, 
and  the  reconciliation  and  access  effected  by  Christ  in 
their  certainty.  In  its  entire  compass  it  is  a  testimony 
to  these  things,  and  in  this  sense  ‘  the  whole  word  of 
God  ’  is  a  necessary  guide  to  prayer.  It  is  also  ‘of  use 
to  direct  us  ’  by  the  numerous  instructions,  promises, 
encouragements,  and  examples  it  presents  on  the 
subject  of  prayer.  Some  of  its  books  have  more  of 
this  than  others.  The  book  of  Psalms  in  particular 
is  a  book  of  prayers.  But  in  all  its  parts  it  is  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  revelation  of  God,  and  of  the  experiences 
of  His  people,  and  in  all  its  parts,  therefore,  it  con¬ 
tains  matter  for  our  direction  in  prayer,  but  the 
special  rule  of  direction  is  that  form  of  prayer  which 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  :  the  rich  and  varied  direc¬ 
tions  which  are  furnished  by  the  Word  of  God  gener¬ 
ally,  are  not  the  only  provision  made  for  our  infirmity 
in  prayer.  It  is  met  also  by  the  gift  of  a  special  rule  in 
a  definite  form  of  prayer  which  comes  to  us  from 
Christ  Himself.  Jewish  Rabbis  were  accustomed  to 
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give  forms  of  prayer  to  those  whoattached  themselves 
to  them  as  pupils.  John  the  Baptist  had  taught  his 
followers  to  pray,  and  Christ  did  the  same  service  for 
His  disciples.  It  was  needful  for  Him  to  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  among  the  Jews  prayer  had  become  for  the 
most  part  a  formal  thing,  a  thing  of  undue  length, 
mechanical  repetition,  and  lifeless  rules  as  to  times, 
modes,  and  subjects.  It  was  needful,  too,  because 
of  the  new  doctrine  He  taught  of  God,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  His  form 
of  prayer  is  hence  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  Matthew’s  Gospel  (vi.  9-13),  where  it  appears  as 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  in  Luke’s 
Gospel  (xi.  2-4),  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
given  in  answer  to  the  request  of  one  of  His  disciples 
when  He  had  Himself  been  1  praying  in  a  certain  ’ 
place.  It  is  not  a  ‘  form  ’  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed 
order  of  prayer  to  be  repeated  in  all  religious  services 
or  binding  us  to  its  terms  in  our  prayers.  This 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  object  with  which 
it  was  given,  with  the  circumstance  that  its  terms 
are  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  reports  of  it 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  with  the  fact  that 
neither  our  Lord  Himself  nor  His  disciples  kept 
by  its  words  or  by  its  order  of  petitions,  but  prayed 
spontaneously  and  as  occasion  suggested^John  xi. 
41,  42  ;  xvii ;  Acts  i.  24,  25  ;  iv.  24-30,  &c.).  It 
was  given  with  the  view  of  showing  us  the  ‘  manner’ 
after  which  we  should  pray.  Therefore,  while  it 
may  itself  be  freely  used  as  a  prayer  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  its  main  object  is  to  serve  as  a 
model  or  pattern  of  what  our  prayers  should  be  in 
subject,  in  expression,  and  especially  in  spirit.  So 
it  has  been  called  the  “regulator  by  which  all 
ages  should  set  their  devotions.”  commonly  called 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  :  because  it  is  not  one  of  the  prayers 
spoken  by  the  Lord  for  Himself,  but  one  given  to 
the  disciples  and  meant  for  their  guidance,  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Disciples’  Prayer.  But 
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its  common  name  is  a  just  name.  As  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  so  called  because  it  is  a  supper  of  the 
Lord’s  own  institution,  so  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  so 
called  because  it  is  a  prayer  of  the  Lord’s  own  giving. 
Nor  is  there  any  prayer  to  match  this  pearl  of 
prayers.  “  Each  clause,  almost  each  word,  is  full  of 
the  deepest  significance.  Each  is  filled  with  divine 
light.  After  eighteen  centuries,  Christendom  knows 
no  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  so  full  in  so 
small  compass,  so  rich,  so  majestic  in  praise  and 
petition  ”  (Geikie). 

Question  100.  JVeat  doth  the  preface  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  teach  us  ? 

Answer.  The  preface  of  the  Lord’s  prayer 
(which  is,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven a) 
teacheth  us  to  draw  near  to  God  with  all  holy 
reverence  and  confidence,  as  children  to  a  father, 
able  and  ready  to  help  us ; 6  and  that  we  should 
pray  with  and  for  others.® 

a  Matt.  vi.  9. 

b  Rom.  viii.  15.  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  Luke  xi.  13.  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children ;  how  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ? 

c  Acts  xii.  5.  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison;  but  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God  for  him.  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  inter¬ 
cessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  v.  2.  For  kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. 


As  the  Decalogue  is  a  summary  of  duties,  the 
Lord’s  prayer  is  a  summary  of  desires.  These 
two  supreme  forms  of  words  resemble  each  other  in 
their  plan  as  well  as  in  their  divine  brevity  and 
authority.  They  both  contain  a  series  of  statements, 
the  one  in  the  form  of  precept,  the  other  in  the  form 
of  petition,  which  fall  into  two  great  divisions,  and 
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deal  first  with  the  things  of  God  and  then  with  the 
things  of  man.  They  have  also  both  a  preface, 
which  is  a  preparation  for  what  follows,  an  index 
to  it,  and  a  reason  for  it.  If  “  the  key-note  of 
every  strain  that  ascends  from  earth  to  heaven  is 
in  this  Prayer  ”  (Stier),  the  key-note  to  the  Prayer 
itself  is  in  its  preface. 

The  preface  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  :  this  ‘  preface/  or 
fore-word ,  as  it  means,  is  in  the  form  of  an  invoca¬ 
tion,  or  an  address  to  the  great  Object  of  prayer. 
Its  purpose  is  to  teach  us  about  the  Hearer  of 
prayer,  and  so  to  instruct  us  in  the  spirit  in  which 
we  are  to  approach  Him.  (which  is,  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven)  :  this  is  the  form  in  which  the 
invocation  appears  in  Matthew’s  report  of  the 
Prayer.  In  Luke’s  report,  according  to  the  Revised 
Version,  it  consists  of  the  single  word,  Father.  The 
God  whom  we  address  in  prayer,  therefore,  is  a 
Personal  God,  who  can  really  hear  us  and  with 
whom  we  can  have  converse.  Were  He  less  than 
this,  prayer  would  be  vain.  But  He  is  even  more 
than  this,  being  a  Father  to  us,  with  all  that  a 
Father’s  heart  implies.  Nor  only  this.  He  is  ‘  in 
heaven,’  and  thus  lifted  above  all  the  imperfections 
in  paternal  character  and  limitations  in  paternal 
power,  which  cleave  to  our  fathers  on  earth.  As 
uttered  by  Christ’s  lips,  this  name  ‘  Father  ’  is  also 
the  token  of  a  Fatherhood  known  to  us  fully  only 
through  Him.  That  God  is  our  Father  in  the  sense  of 
being  our  Maker,  the  Being  to  whom  we  owe  our 
existence,  was  recognised  in  a  dim  way  even  by  the 
heathen.  In  his  address  on  Mars’  hill  Paul  reminds 
his  Athenian  hearers  that  some  of  their  own  writers 
had  acknowledged  this — ‘  as  certain  also  of  your  own 
poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring  ’  (Acts 
xvii.  28).  In  the  Old  Testament  God  is  known  more 
fully  and  certainly  as  Father,  but  yet  for  the  most 
part  as  Father  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  in  the  relation  of  Maker,  Protector, 
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Ruler  (Dent,  xxxii.  6  ;  Num.  xi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9  ; 
Mai.  i.  6  ;  ii,  10).  Only  occasionally,  and  then  but 
a  little  way,  does  it  rise  above  this,  as  when  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  1  father  of  the  fatherless’ 
(Ps.  lxviii.  5)  ;  or  says  of  Him  that  ‘  like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him’  (Ps.  ciii.  13)  ;  or  thus  explains  the  trying 
things  which  come  to  His  people — ‘  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in 
whom  he  delighteth’  (Prov.  iii.  12).  But  in  the 
New  Testament  He  is  revealed  to  us  as  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Him  our  Father 
in  a  new  and  nearer  way,  in  the  sense  of  a  new 
relation  of  grace,  in  which  He  becomes  a  Father  to 
each  individual  believer,  and  gives  to  each  of  us  the 
full  privileges  of  sonship.  As  Christ  Himself  met 
Philip’s  petition,  ‘  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it 
sufficeth  us,’  by  the  reply,  ‘  he  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father’  (John  xiv.  8,  9),  so  what  His 
Gospel  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  say  is  this— 
‘  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ;’  ‘Behold  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  ’  (1  John  i.  3  ; 
iii.  1).  teaclieth  us  to  draw  near  to  God  :  the  phrase 
‘  draw  near’  is  used  of  prayer  both  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  in  the  New  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  28  ;  Heb.  x. 
22).  By  nature  we  are  at  a  distance  from  God, 
but  in  Christ  we  are  ‘  no  more  strangers,  but  fel¬ 
low-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God  ’  (Eph.  ii.  19).  So  it  is  through  Christ  that 
a  way  of  approach  is  given  us  to  God,  and  it  is  only 
by  that  way  that  we  come  to  a  Father  when  we 
come  to  God  ;  ‘  for  through  him  we  both  have  access 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father  ’  (Eph.  ii.  18).  with 
all  holy  reverence  :  reverence  is  due  from  child  to 
father,  because  the  latter  is  the  stronger  and  supe- 
perior  nature  ;  much  more  is  it  due  from  the  earthly 
children  to  the  heavenly  Father.  The  word  ‘  hea- 
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ven,’  connected  with  *  heave,’  and  meaning  that 
which  is  lifted  up  above  earth,  is  the  word  for  that 
eternal  abode  whence  Christ  came,  and  to  which 
He  has  ascended,  which  is  the  seat  of  God’s  glory, 
and  the  home  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect.  It  reminds  us  here  of  the  holiness 
and  infinite  elevation  of  God,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
awe  in  which  it  befits  us  to  approach  Him.  He  is 
‘  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints, 
and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  are  about 
him’  (Ps.  lxxxix.  7).  We  are  to  ‘have  grace, 
whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reve¬ 
rence  and  godly  fear  ;  for  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire’  (Heb.  xii.  13,  14).  and  confidence,  as  children 
to  a  father  :  but  if  He  is  ‘  in  heaven,’  He  is  still  our 
‘Father’  there,  and  therefore  can  be  approached 
with  the  freedom  of  children.  He  gives  us  the 
heart  to  do  so  when  He  adopts  us  as  His  children. 
‘  Because  ye  are  sons,’  says  Paul,  ‘  God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  cry¬ 
ing,  Abba,  Father  ’  (Gal.  iv.  6).  And,  as  our  ap¬ 
proach  is  always  through  the  Son,  it  is  of  Him 
that  it  is  said  ‘  through  whom  we  have  boldness 
and  access  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  Him  ’ 
(Eph.  iii.  12).  able  and  ready  to  help  us ;  we  can 
have  no  question  of  the  ability  of  Him  who  says, 
‘The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  foot¬ 
stool  ’  (Is.  lxvi.  1).  But  our  certainty  that  he  is 
ready  to  help  us  rests  in  His  Fatherhood.  The 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  looking  to  their  own 
experience  of  God,  could  say,  ‘  Thou,  Lord,  art  good, 
and  ready  to  forgive  ’  (Ps.  lxxxvi.  5),  and  confess 
that  the  Lord  God  is  ‘  a  sun  and  shield ;  the  Lord 
will  give  grace  and  glory  ;  no  good  thing  will  He 
withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly’  (Ps. 
lxxxiv.  11).  But  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge  of 
God  Avhich  has  now  been  given  us  we  have  in  the 
gift  of  Christ  the  highest  possible  assurance  of  God’s 
readiness  to  help  us — ‘  He  that  spared  not  His  own 
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Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not 
with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  ’  (Rom.  viii. 
32).  and  that  we  should  pray  with  and  for  others  : 
the  Fatherhood  in  God  implies  the  brotherhood  in 
us.  It  makes  us  all  of  one  family,  and  so  binds  us 
to  love,  serve,  and  pray  for  its  other  members,  and 
also  to  make  common  prayer  with  them.  The  name 
‘Our  Father/  by  which  we  invoke  the  Hearer  of 
prayer,  calls  us  to  join  in  spirit  with  all  who  are  of 
the  household  of  faith,  even  in  our  most  private 
pleadings.  Like  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
is  a  centre  of  unity  for  all  Christians,  and  a  bond  of 
brotherhood  among  the  most  divided. 

Question  101.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  first 
petition  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  petition  (which  is,  Hallowed 
he  thy  namea)  we  pray,  That  God  would  enable 
us  and  others  to  glorify  him  in  all  that  whereby 
he  maketh  himself  known  ;b  and  that  he  would 
dispose  all  things  to  his  own  glory.0 

a  Matt.  vi.  9. 

b  Ps.  lxvii.  2.  That  thy  way  may  he  known  upon  the  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations.  V.  3.  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0 
God ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 

e  Ps.  lxxxiii.  throughout. 


The  petitions  which  now  follow  are  all  to  be 
offered  in  the  spirit  of  filial  reverence  and  confidence 
which  is  taught  us  in  the  Preface.  The  petitions 
which  come  first  are  those  which  look  to  the  things  of 
God — His  name,  His  kingdom,  His  will.  Of  these 
three  the  one  that  makes  mention  of  God’s  name  is 
given  first,  because  our  first  duty  is  to  give  Him  the 
honour  due  to  His  name,  and  unless  we  pray  in  that 
spirit  we  shall  pray  unworthily  in  all  our  petitions. 

In  the  first  petition  (which  is,  Hallo wd  he  Thy  name) : 
this  opening  petition  is  given  in  the  same  terms 
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both  by  Matthew  and  by  Luke.  Its  subject  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Third  Commandment,  the  right 
use  of  the  name  of  God.  The  word  ‘  hallow,’  which 
is  connected  with  hale,  whole,  holy,  is  the  same  as 
the  word  ‘sanctify.’  It  means,  therefore,  to  set  a 
thing  apart  as  sacred,  and  to  recognise  and  honour 
it  as  such,  we  pray,  That  God  would  enable  us  and 
others  to  glorify  Him  in  all  that  whereby  he  maketh 
himself  known  :  the  name  of  God  is  that  by  which 
He  expresses  Himself  or  tells  us  what  He  is.  He 
expresses  Himself  in  nature,  in  the  mind  of  man,  in 
the  Word,  in  His  ordinances,  in  Christ.  So  His 
name  is  fitly  explained  here  to  be  ‘all  that  whereby 
He  maketh  Himself  known.’  The  petition  recog¬ 
nises  it  as  the  highest  duty  at  once  of  ourselves^and 
of  others  to  ‘  glorify  ’  this  name.  ‘  Father,  glorify 
thy  name  !  ’  was  Christ’s  own  prayer  (John  xii.  28). 
That  name  is  glorified  when  God  Himself  is  hon¬ 
oured  in  His  works,  His  Word,  His  Son,  and  when 
a  holy  and  reverent  use  is  made  of  all  those  institu¬ 
tions  and  ordinances  which  speak  of  Him.  But 
this  is  a  duty  in  which  we  are  always  conscious  of 
failing.  In  praying,  therefore,  for  the  hallowing  of 
God’s  name,  we  have  to  own  our  inability  to  honour 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  honoured,  and  ask  for  the  grace 
that  will  ‘  enable  ’  ourselves  and  others  to  glorify  it. 
and  that  be  would  dispose  all  things  to  his  own  glory: 
the  ‘  glory  ’  of  God  is  the  sum  of  all  His  perfections 
as  revealed  to  us.  We  can  imagine  no  higher  end 
to  be  served  by  all  that  God  does  than  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  these  perfections.  To  set  forth  His  ‘glory,’ 
and  so  to  make  known  how  great  and  gracious 
a  God  He  is,  is  the  final  object  of  all  His  works  in 
creation  (Rom.  xi.  36 ;  Rev.  iv.  11),  providence 
(Rom.  ix.  17,  22,  23),  and  redemption  (Eph.  iii.  10). 
The  highest  manifestation  of  that  ‘  glory  ’  is  in 
Christ,  who  is  declared  to  be  its  very  ‘  brightness,’ 
or  effulgence  (Heb.  i.  3).  It  is  for  His  ‘  glory  ’  that 
He  has  made  His  people  (Is.  xliii.  21),  and  it  is  unto 
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the  same  that  He  calls  them  (1  Thess.  ii.  12  j  1  Pet. 
y.  10).  As  it  is  man’s  chief  end  to  glorify  God,  so 
in  this  petition  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  highest 
object  of  all  things  to  set  forth  His  glory,  and  pray 
that  all  may  be  made  to  fulfil  that  object.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  pray  that  everything  untoward  or  hos¬ 
tile,  the  work  of  Satan,  sin,  and  death,  all  dishonour 
done  to  His  name  (Rom.  ii.  24),  His  promise  (2  Pet. 
iii.  4),  His  grace  (1  Cor.  i.  23),  His  Church  (Acts  viii. 
1),  His  Son  (Acts  iii.  13),  may  be  overruled  and 
directed  so  as  to  honour  Him,  and  show  how 
perfect  He  is  in  His  power,  His  wisdom,  His 
righteousness,  His  goodness,  and  His  whole  nature. 

Question  102.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the 
second  petition  ? 

Answer.  In  the  second  petition  (which  is, 
Thy  kingdom  come a),  we  pray,  That  Satan’s 
kingdom  may  be  destroyed ; b  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  grace  may  be  advanced, c  ourselves 
and  others  brought  into  it,  and  kept  in  it ; d  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  glory  may  be  hastened. e 

a  Matt.  vi.  10. 

b  Ps.  lxviii.  1.  Let  God  arise,  lethis’enemies  be  scattered  :  let  them 
also  that  hate  him  flee  before  him.  V.  18.  Thou  hast  ascended  on 
high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive :  thou  bast  received  gifts  for 
men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them. 

c  Rev.  xii.  10.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven,  Now  is 
come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the 
power  of  his  Christ:  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down, 
which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night.  V.  11.  And  they 
overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their 
testimony :  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death. 

d  2  Thes.  iii.  1.  Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified,  even  as  it  is  with 
you.  Rom.  x.  1.  Brethren,  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved.  John  xvii.  9.  I  pray  for  them: 
I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me; 
for  they  are  thine.  V.  20.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word. 

e  Rev.  xxii.  20.  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith,  Surely  I 
come  quickly :  Amen.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus. 
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The  second  petition  takes  us  at  once  from  the 
thought  of  God’s  name  to  that  of  His  kingdom. 
The  one  follows  naturally  on  the  other.  For  the 
kingdom  is  one  of  the  things  by  which  He  makes 
Himself  known,  and  therefore  it  belongs  to  His 
name. 

In  the  second  petition  (which  Is,  Thy  kingdom  come) : 
this  petition  also  is  given  in  the  same  terms  in  the 
two  reports  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  ‘  kingdom  ’ 
of  God  is  one  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Bible.  It 
occupies  a  very  large  place  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  especially  prominent  in  the  first  three 
Gospels.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  thing  which 
Christ  bids  us  ‘seek  first’  (Matt.  vi.  33).  To  ex¬ 
plain  it  and  commend  it  to  us  is  the  object  of  most 
of  His  great  discourses  and  parables — those  of  the 
sower,  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  others. 
It  is  something  ‘  prepared  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  ’  for  those  who  are  the  ‘  blessed  of  the 
Father’  (Matt.  xxv.  34)  ;  a  possession,  however, 
which  ‘  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  ’  (1  Cor.  xv. 
50).  Only  those  who  are  ‘  born  again  ’  can  ‘  see  ’ 
it  or  ‘  enter  ’  it  (John  iii.  3,  5).  The  Gospel  itself  is 
called  ‘  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  ’  (Matt.  iv.  23). 
This  ‘  kingdom’  is  not  God’s  general  sovereignty, 
that  power  and  authority  over  all  things  which  He 
has  as  their  Maker  ;  for  we  need  not  to  pray  for 
the  coming  of  that  dominion.  It  is  the  special  reign 
or  rule  which  He  establishes  in  the  world  of  human 
souls — a  spiritual  kingdom  with  its  own  spiritual 
subjects,  and  its  own  spiritual  laws.  This  is  a 
kingdom  which  is  always  being  extended,  which 
is  erected  in  part  on  earth  now,  but  which  yet 
looks  to  the  future  for  its  perfect  coming,  we  pray 
that  Satan’s  kingdom  may  he  destroyed  :  Scripture 
carries  back  all  evil  to  a  personal  spirit  of  evil,  the 
enemy  of  all  good,  the  first  author  of  all  wickedness 
and  temptation,  who  is  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
the  ‘devil’  (by  which  is  meant  the  accuser  or 
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calumniator ),  ‘  Satan  ’  (by  which  is  meant  the  ad¬ 
versary)^  and  others.  This  malign  spirit,  who  is 
described  as  a  murderer  (John  viii.  44),  cruel  like 
a  roaring  lion  (1  Pet.  v.  8),  full  of  devices  (2  Cor. 
ii.  11),  subtle  (2  Cor.  xi.  3),  and  capable  of  trans¬ 
forming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  xi. 
14),  is  declared  by  our  Lord  Himself  to  be  the 
‘prince  of  this  world’  (John  xii.  31  ;  xiv.  30  ;  xvi. 
11),  and  by  Paul  to  be  the  ‘god  of  this  world’ 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4)  and  the  ‘  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air’  (Eph.  ii.  2).  A  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  him 
(Matt.  xii.  26),  in  which  he  opposes  the  work  of 
God,  taking  His  Word  out  of  men’s  hearts  (Matt, 
xiii.  19),  withstanding  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  hindering  its  preachers  (1  Thes. 
ii.  18).  But  it  is  also  declared  that  ‘  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  He  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil’  (1  John  iii.  8) ;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  is  one  of  the 
things  we  are  taught  ever  to  pray  for.  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  grace  may  he  advanced  :  the  ‘  king¬ 
dom  of  grace  ’  is  that  spiritual  reign  which  Christ 
by  His  truth  and  Spirit  is  establishing  on  earth 
now,  and  under  the  power  of  which  He  is  bringing 
the  souls  of  men.  In  the  Blessings  with  which  He 
opened  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  has  Himseif 
taught  us  what  it  consists  in.  The  same  view  of  it 
is  given  by  Paul  when  he  says  that  ‘  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink  ;  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  (Kom.  xiv. 
17).  ourselves  and  others  brought  into  it,  and  kept 
in  it:  this  kingdom  is  ‘advanced,’  that  is  to  say, 
extended,  or,  made  to  go  forward  (as  the  word 
means),  when  it  finds  more  and  more  subjects  to 
own  its  laws,  and  when  the  laws  are  more 
and  more  honoured  by  the  subjects.  When  we 
pray  for  its  advance,  therefore,  we  pray  that 
our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  other  men 
may  be  ruled  in  ever-increasing  measure  by  the 
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great  beatitudes  of  poverty  of  spirit,  mourning, 
meekness,  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
mercifulness,  purity  and  peaceableness,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  glory  may  he  hastened  :  the  ‘  kingdom 
of  glory  ’  is  the  kingdom  of  the  eternal  future,  the 
final  triumph  over  Satan,  sin,  and  death,  the  final 
perfection  of  the  good  which  is  but  in  part  here. 
It  will  be  seen  when  Christ  comes  again  (2  Tim. 
iv.  1).  The  kingdom  of  grace  is  preparing  the  way  for 
it,  and  when  it  appears,  glory  will  be  seen  to  be  just 
grace  in  its  perfection.  It  is  certain  to  come.  Yet 
we  are  to  pray  that  it  may  be  ‘  hastened,’  or  made 
to  come  quickly  ;  and  these  prayers  of  ours  are 
among  the  means  by  which  Christ’s  coming  is  being 
determined. 


Question  103.  JVhat  do  we  pray  for  in  the 
third  petition  ? 

Ansioer.  In  the  third  petition  (which  is,  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven a )  we 
pray,  That  God,  by  his  grace,  would  make  us 
able  and  willing  to  know,  obey,  and  submit 
to  his  will  in  all  things,6  as  the  angels  do  in 
heaven.0 

a  Matt.  vi.  10. 

b  Ps.  lxvii.  throughout.  Ps.  cxix.  36.  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy 
testimonies,  and  not  to  covetousness.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  And  he  went 
a  little  farther,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  :  nevertheless,  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  2  Sam.  xv.  25.  And  the  king  said  unto 
Zadok,  Carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city;  if  I  shall  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring  me  again,  and  shew  me  both  it 
and  his  habitation.  Job  i.  21.  And  (Job)  said,  Naked  came  lout 
of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither ;  the  Loi’d 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

c  Ps.  ciii.  20.  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength, 
that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 
V.  21.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  bis  hosts;  ye  ministers  of  his  that 
do  his  pleasure. 
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The  third  petition  is  closely  akin  to  the  second, 
and  yet  distinct  from  it.  A  kingdom  implies  a 
kingly,  will,  but  also  subject  wills.  It  suggests 
a  dominion  and  a  Ruler  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  subjects,  and  the 
obedience  proper  to  such.  In  the  second  petition, 
therefore,  we  think  first  of  God,  and  pray  that  He  may 
Himself  be  King,  with  all  sovereign  authority  and 
power.  But  in  the  third  petition,  we  think  first  of 
ourselves,  and  pray  that  we  and  all  His  subjects 
may  be  taught  to  honour  His  kingly  will,  and 
that,  too,  after  a  standard  higher  than  earth  itself 
presents. 

In  the  third  petition  (which  is,  Thy  will  he  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven) :  the  Revised  Version  omits 
this  petition  in  Luke’s  report  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
on  the  ground  that  important  ancient  copies  do  not 
contain  it  there.  It  also  renders  it  thus  in 
Matthew’s  narrative  :  ‘  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth.’  The  great  subject  of  this 
petition  is  that  ‘  revealed  will,’  which  has  already 
formed  the  subject  of  Answer  39,  and  the  obedience 
to  it  which  has  been  explained  to  be  the  ‘  duty  which 
God  requires  of  man.’  we  pray,  That  God  by  his 
grace  would  make  us  able  and  willing  to  know, 
obey,  and  submit  to  his  will  in  all  things:  what 
God  requires  of  us  is  obedience  to  His  will 
‘  in  all  things ;’  and  the  more  complete  our  obed¬ 
ience,  the  greater  our  happiness.  For  the  will  of 
God  is  ever  good,  and  the  more  we  try  it,  the  more 
shall  we  find  it  to  be  ‘  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  ’  (Rom.  xii.  2).  To  have  our  wills  in  har¬ 
mony  with  God’s  will,  is  to  be  free  from  the  inward 
discord  and  unrest  which  destroy  our  peace.  In 
order  to  possess  the  secret  of  a  happy  life,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  ‘  know  ’  what  the  will  of  God  is,  and 
knowing  it,  we  must  honour  it  in  the  two  ways  of 
obeying  it  in  what  it  asks  us  to  do,  and  submitting 
to  it  in  what  it  asks  us  to  endure.  But  neither  the 


knowledge,  nor  the  obedience,  nor  the  submission 
comes  easily  to  us,  our  nature  being  so  affected  by 
the  Fall  both  in  its  power  of  discerning  the  things 
of  God  and  in  its  disposition  to  honour  them. 
When  we  pray,  therefore,  that  God’s  will  may  be 
done,  we  have  to  pray  that  He  by  His  own  grace 
may  make  us  able  where  we  are  unable  and  willing 
where  we  are  disinclined,  so  that  we  may  read  His 
will  aright,  and  keep  it  both  by  loyal  obedience  and 
by  meek  endurance.  So  far  as  that  will  is  honoured 
in  our  own  lives,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  world, 
His  kingdom  is  being  advanced  and  His  name 
hallowed,  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven  :  all  earthly 
homage  to  God’s  will  being  imperfect,  the  model  or 
standard  set  before  us  is  the  homage  of  heaven  it¬ 
self.  The  angels  of  God  are  wise  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20), 
holy  (Matt.  xxv.  31),  meek  (2  Pet.  ii.  11),  doing  God’s 
commandments  (Ps.  ciii.  20),  standing  round  His 
throne  in  worship  (Rev.  vii.  11).  Their  obedience 
is  free,  perfect,  constant,  reverent ;  and  the  angelic 
type  is  that  which  we  pray  for  grace  to  aim  at.  So 
it  is  said  of  the  three  heavenly  petitions  which 
stand  first  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  that  this  third  one 
is  “  the  most  heavenly,  for  it  carries  us  at  once  to 
the  meeting  point  of  earth  and  heaven.” 

Question  104.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the 
fourth  petition  1 

Answer.  In  the  fourth  petition  (which  is, 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  a  )  we  pray,  That 
of  God’s  free  gift  we  may  receive  a  competent 
portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  en¬ 
joy  his  blessing  with  them.6 

a  Matt.  vl.  11. 

b  Prov.  xxx.  8.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me 
neither  povei’ty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 
V.  9.  Lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord?  or 
le6t  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.  Gen. 


xxviii.  20.  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me, 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on.  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving: 
V.  5.  For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer. 


As  in  the  Law  of  the  ten  commandments  we  have 
two  tables  of  duties,  so  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  we 
have  two  tables  of  desires.  At  the  fourth  petition 
we  pass  from  the  first  table,  which  speaks  of  things 
pertaining  to  God,  to  the  second  table,  which  speaks 
of  things  pertaining  to  ourselves.  In  the  former 
table  the  characteristic  word  was  (  Thy,’  and  we  were 
taught  to  look  to  God’s  name,  kingdom,  and  will. 
In  the  latter  table  the  characteristic  word  is  1  our,’ 
and  we  are  authorised  and  instructed  to  ask  for  all 
that  is  needful  for  ourselves  on  earth.  The  relative 
position  of  the  two  tables  shows  us  that  the  things 
of  God  should  have  the  first  place  in  our  desires 
and  prayers,  and  that  only  when  this  is  the  case 
with  us  are  we  prepared  to  cherish  proper  desires 
and  to  offer  up  fit  petitions  for  ourselves.  This 
second  section  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  also  of  great 
compass,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  needs  both  of 
the  bodily  life  and  of  the  spiritual,  with  the  sins  and 
temptations  which  have  been,  or  may  yet  be. 

In  the  fourth  petition  (which  is,  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread)  :  this  petition  is  found  in  both  forms 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  Luke  the  phrase  is  ‘  day 
by  day,’  instead  of  ‘  this  day.’  It  is  a  petition 
for  what  is  required  for  the  support  of  our  lives, 
and  it  is  Christ’s  warrant  to  us  to  ask  God  for 
things  temporal.  It  is  also  our  warrant  to  believe 
that  prayer  is  effectual  for  bringing  us  temporal 
good.  We  may  not  see  clearly  how  prayer  does 
this  for  us.  But  if  Christ  bids  us  ask  God  for  what 
is  implied  in  this  petition,  He  means  surely  that 
prayer  concerns  things  material  as  well  as  spiritual, 
and  that  its  answer  may  come  in  the  staying  of 
disease,  or  the  turning  back  of  famine,  as  well  as  in 
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the  gift  of  inward  peace,  and  the  increase  of  spiritual 
graces,  we  pray,  That  of  God’s  free  gift:  the  first 
thing  expressed  by  this  petition  is  the  fact  of  our 
,  entire  dependence  on  God  for  life,  and  all  that 
ministers  to  life.  What  we  have  is  a  free  gift  from 
God  Himself,  and  it  is  to  be  asked  as  such.  Paul 
reminded  the  idolatrous  Athenians  of  this,  when 
he  declared  to  them  that  God  is  not  ‘  worshipped 
with  men’s  hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything, 
seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things’  (Acts  xvii.  25).  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
description  of  our  dependence  and  God’s  bounty 
than  this  of  the  Psalmist : — ‘  The  eyes  of  all  wait 
upon  thee;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in 
due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest 
the  desire  of  every  living  thing’  (Ps.  cxlv.  15,  16). 
we  may  receive  a  competent  portion  of  the  good 
tilings  of  this  life  :  if  the  word  ‘  give  ’  expresses  our 
dependence,  the  term  ‘  bread  ’  indicates  the  extent  of 
our  asking.  What  we  are  warranted  to  pray  for,  is 
what  is  needful  for  the  support  and  good  of  life,  all 
that,  but  only  that ;  not  riches,  luxury,  ease,  or  more 
than  others,  but  a  c  competent’  or  sufficient  portion. 
Such  a  portion  may  not  be  the  same  thing  in  every 
case.  God  is  judge  of  what  it  is  to  each  of  us.  The 
word  ‘  competent  ’  answers  to  the  word  ‘  daily  ’  in 
the  petition  itself,  and  this  latter  word  is  one  which 
occurs  nowhere  else.  Its  meaning  consequently  has 
been  variously  given.  The  Revised  Version,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  renders  it  in  the  margin  ‘  our  bread  for  the 
coming  day.'  But  the  word  ‘  daily  ’  represents  what 
is  taken  by  most  to  be  the  idea,  namely,  that  of  bread 
for  our  subsistence ,  so  much  as  is  necessary  and 
sufficient ,  but  not  more.  Another  direction  of  a 
similar  kind  is  conveyed  by  the  term  ‘  to-day,’  or 
‘  day  by  day  ’ ;  which  puts  a  further  limit  on  our 
desires,  teaches  us  trust  in  God’s  care,  and  forbids 
us  to  look  anxiously  into  the  future,  and  enjoy  his 
blessing  with  them :  this  is  most  needful  for  us  to 
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ask,  because  the  *  good  things  of  this  life  ’  cease 
to  be  good  to  us  if  we  have  not  God’s  favour  accom¬ 
panying  them,  while  the  most  untoward  things 
become  good,  and  the  smallest  measure  becomes  a 
‘  competent  portion/  if  we  have  that  favour.  This 
petition  teaches  us,  therefore,  how  little  life  will 
yield  us  unless  God  Himself  be  in  it,  and  what 
need  we  have  of  daily  prayer ;  as  it  teaches  us  also 
moderation  in  our  desires  and  contentment  with 
our  lot. 

Question  1 05.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the 
fifth  petition  ? 

Answer.  In  the  fifth  petition  (which  is,  And 
forgive  us  our  debts ,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  ®)  we 
pray,  That  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  would  freely 
pardon  all  our  sins  ; 6  which  we  are  the  rather 
encouraged  to  ask,  because  by  his  grace  we  are 
enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  others.0 

a  Matt.  vi.  12. 

b  Ps.  li.  1.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving¬ 
kindness;  according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot 
out  my  transgressions.  V.  2.  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  ini¬ 
quity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  V.  7.  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  V. 
9.  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities. 
Dan.  ix.  17.  Now  therefore,  0  our  God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  ser¬ 
vant,  and  his  supplications,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy 
sanctuary  that  is  desolate,  for  the  Lord’s  sake.  V.  18.  0  my  God, 
incline  thine  ear,  and  hear;  open  thine  eyes,  and  behold  our  desola¬ 
tions,  and  the  city  which  is  called  by  thy  name:  for  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  our  supplications  before  thee  for  our  righteousnesses,  but  for  thy 
great  mercies.  V.  19.  0  Lord,  hear;  0  Lord,  forgive;  0  Lord, 
hearken  and  do ;  defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  0  my  God  :  for  thy 
city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  name. 

c  Luke  xi.  4.  And  forgive  us  our  sins ;  for  we  also  forgive  every 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us.  Matt,  xviii.  35.  So  likewise  shall  my 
heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive 
not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses. 


The  former  petitions  have  not  been  connected 
with  each  other,  but  have  stood  each  by  itself. 
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This  one  is  linked  to  another  by  the  word  ‘  and.’ 
It  is  ‘  give  and  forgive.’  The  connection  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  petition  resembles  the  former  in 
expressing  one  of  our  own  great  needs.  While  the 
former  deals  with  the  present,  and  with  what  is 
required  for  to-day’s  life,  this  one  looks  rather  to 
the  past,  and  to  what  is  its  deepest  necessity.  The 
connecting  ‘  and  ’  further  suggests  that  the  giving 
would  be  little  to  us  without  the  forgiving,  and  that 
the  supply  of  the  temporal  needs  of  the  present 
would  be  little  without  the  removal  of  the  sins  of 
the  past. 

In  the  fifth  petition  (which  is,  And  forgive  us  our 
debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors) :  the  second  clause, 
as  it  stands  in  Matthew,  is  rendered  thus  by  the 
Revised  Version  :  ‘as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors.’  The  petition  takes  a  slightly  different 
form  in  Luke’s  gospel,  viz.,  ‘  and  forgive  us  our 
sins  ;  for  we  also  forgive’  (or, as  the  Revised  Version 
puts  it,  ‘for  we  ourselves  also  forgive’)  ‘every  one  that 
is  indebted  to  us.’  As  the  former  petition  was  an 
appeal  to  God  the  Creator,  this  one  is  an  appeal  to 
God  the  Redeemer.  The  one  looks  to  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  for  support ;  the  other,  to  God’s  grace  for 
pardon,  we  pray,  That  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  would 
freely  pardon  all  our  sins  :  the  greatest  of  all  our 
needs  is  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  These  sins 
are  represented  here  as  ‘  debts,’  a  term  which  fitly 
expresses  how  they  burden  our  life,  and  how  they 
are  not  mere  infirmities  or  maladies,  but  failures  to 
give  God  what  is  His  due — failures  above  all  to 
render  the  obedience  which  we  owe  Him.  Even 
in  the  life  of  grace  we  are  constantly  guilty  of  such 
failures.  Hence  the  necessity  that  we  should  daily 
pray  for  pardon  as  well  as  for  bread.  And  our 
prayer  for  this  is  to  be  ‘  for  Christ’s  sake,’  thereby 
acknowledging  that  what  we  can  plead  is  not  any¬ 
thing  in  ourselves,  but  only  what  has  been  done  for 
iis  by  Christ,  in  whom  God’s  forgiving  love  is  made 
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ours.  The  words  ‘  for  Christ’s  sake,’  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  conclude  our  prayers,  are  not 
used  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  itself.  They  express 
what  was  implied  in  the  prayer  which  He  taught, 
but  what  could  be  fully  understood  only  after  His 
death  and  resurrection  were  accomplished,  which 
we  are  the  rather  encouraged  to  ask,  because  by  his 
grace  we  are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  others  : 
this  explains  the  point  of  the  4  as,’  by  which  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  against  God  is  connected 
with  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  others  against 
us.  The  1  as  ’  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
because ,  as  if  our  forgiveness  of  others  could  be 
the  ground  of  God’s  forgiveness  of  us.  Neither  is 
it  to  be  taken  to  convey  the  idea  of  measure ;  for  we 
have  to  ask  God  to  forgive  us  more  by  far  than  in 
proportion  to  our  forgiveness  of  others.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  test  of  our  sincerity  and  a  word  to  quicken 
our  conscience ;  for  it  teaches  the  truth  which  is 
repeated  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
(Matt,  xviii.  23-35),  that  the  unforgiving  spirit  is 
neither  entitled  to  expect  forgiveness  nor  fitted  to 
receive  it.  Put  it  is  above  all,  as  it  is  here  under¬ 
stood,  a  word  of  encouragement.  For  the  fact  that 
God  by  His  grace  creates  in  us  a  forgiving  spirit  is 
a  token  that  He  is  Himself  of  like  spirit.  The  ‘  as,’ 
therefore,  makes  a  comparison  between  the  case  of 
man  and  that  of  God,  and  from  what  is  seen  in 
the  smaller  instance  infers  what  must  be  in  the 
greater.  So  is  it  also  with  the  comparison  which 
Christ  made  between  the  earthly  father  and  the 
heavenly,  when  He  said  again  in  connection  with 
prayer,  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him?’  (Matt.  vii.  11). 
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Question  106.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the 
sixth  petition  ? 

Answer.  In  the  sixth  petition  (which  is,  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation ,  hut  deliver  us  from 
evil a)  we  pray,  That  God  would  either  keep  us 
from  being  tempted  to  sin,  or  support  and 
deliver  us  when  we  are  tempted.6 

a  Matt.  vi.  13. 

b  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

c  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure  through 
the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  ex¬ 
alted  above  measure.  V.  8.  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord 
thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me. 


This  petition,  too,  is  linked  to  the  former  by  an 
‘  and.’  The  two  are  indeed  intimately  connected. 
For  the  thought  of  sin  now  forgiven  suggests  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  further  sin,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  God’s  grace  to  secure  us  as  far 
as  may  be  against  it.  So,  too,  if  the  first  of  the 
three  petitions  in  the  second  division  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  dealt  specially  with  the  present  and  asked 
for  its  maintenance,  and  if  the  second  dealt  specially 
with  the  past,  and  asked  what  it  chiefly  needs  in 
the  removal  of  its  guilt,  this  one  looks  above  all  to 
the  future,  and  asks  for  its  protection  and  guidance. 
It  is  broken  up  by  some  into  two  separate  petitions. 
But  it  is  best  taken,  as  is  done  here,  to  form  a 
single  petition,  in  which  the  one  clause  expresses 
negatively  what  the  other  expresses  positively. 

In  the  sixth  petition  (which  is,  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  hut  deliver  us  from  evil :  in  Matthew’s 
Gospel  the  Revised  Version  substitutes  the  word 
‘bring’  for  the  word  ‘lead.’  It  also  adopts  the  phrase 
‘  from  the  evil  one  ’  for  ‘  from  evil.’  The  sense  is  the 
same  in  either  case,  the  rendering  ‘  from  evil  ’  point- 
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mg  us  to  the  thing  itself  in  all  its  possible  forms, 
the  other  rendering  pointing  us  to  the  personal 
author  of  all  evil.  In  Luke’s  Gospel  the  Revised 
Version  takes  the  petition  to  have  the  shorter 
form,  ‘  and  bring  us  not  into  temptation/  omitting 
the  second  clause,  we  pray,  That  God  would  either 
keep  us  from  being  tempted  to  sin  :  the  danger  to 
the  future  arises  from  temptation.  That  we  have 
so  many  sins  for  which  to  ask  forgiveness  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  temptation  presses  us,  and  we 
are  weak  against  it.  Hence  the  closing  petition 
deals  with  this  great  mystery  of  temptation.  To 
‘  tempt  ’  means  sometimes  to  try  or  'put  to  the  test,  as 
when  it  is  said  that  ‘  God  tempted  Abraham  ’  (Gen. 
xxii.  1).  It  means  also  to  entice  to  evil  God  has 
placed  us  in  circumstances  full  of  danger  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  His  providence  often  brings  us  into 
positions  which  put  us  to  the  proof.  His  object  in 
these  things  is  to  bring  out  our  real  character  and 
strengthen  the  good  He  creates  in  it.  The  evil  in 
these  things  comes  from  Satan,  the  real  Tempter, 
and  from  our  own  depraved  hearts,  which  give  him 
his  power  over  us.  As  enticements  to  evil  come  to 
us  in  many  forms,  and  we  are  ourselves  so  apt  to 
yield,  we  have  to  pray  for  safety,  or  support  and 
deliver  us  when  we  are  tempted  :  this  safety  is  to  be 
sought  either  in  the  way  of  exemption  or  in  the  way 
of  help.  The  petition  implies  that  all  temptation  is 
under  God’s  control ;  and  it  teaches  us  to  ask  God 
not  to  suffer  such  temptations  as  are  too  strong 
for  us  to  come  upon  us,  and  to  give  us  His  grace 
to  enable  us  to  withstand  those  by  which  He  wills 
us  to  be  tried.  As  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  this, 
we  are  taught  also  to  believe  that  God  ‘  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye 
are  able  ’  (1  Cor.  x.  13).  But  if  we  are  taught  to  ask 
God  not  to  bring  us  into  temptation,  we  are  also 
taught  not  to  venture  of  ourselves,  and  without  the 
call  of  duty,  into  positions  of  temptation. 
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,  Question  107.  What  doth  the  conclusion  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  teach  us  1 

Answer.  The  conclusion  of  the  Lord’s  prayer 
(which  is,  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever,  Amen  a),  teacheth  us  to 
take  our  encouragement  in  prayer  from  God 
only,6  and  in  our  prayers  to  praise  him,  ascrib¬ 
ing  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  to  him.c  And, 
in  testimony  of  our  desire,  and  assurance  to  he 
heard,  we  say,  Amen.d 

a  Matt.  vi.  13. 

b  Dan.  ix.  4.  And  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  and  made  my 
confession,  and  said,  0  Lord,  the  great  and  dreadful  God,  keeping  the 
covenant  and  mercy  to  them  that  love  him,  and  to  them  that  keep 
his  commandments.  V.  7.  0  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth  unto 
thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  of  faces,  as  at  this  day;  to  the  men  of 
Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  unto  ail  Israel,  that 
are  near,  and  that  are  far  off,  through  all  the  countries  whither  thou 
hast  driven  them,  because  of  their  trespass  that  they  have  trespassed 
against  thee.  V.  8.  0  Lord,  to  us  belongeth  confusion  of  face,  to 
our  kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to  our  fathers,  because  we  have  sinned 
against  thee.  V.  9.  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  for¬ 
givenesses,  though  we  have  rebelled  against  him.  V.  16.  0  Lord, 
according  to  all  thy.  righteousness,  I  beseech  thee,  let  thine  anger 
and  thy  fury  be  turned  away  from  thy  city  Jerusalem,  thy  holy 
mountain  :  because  for  our  sins,  and  for  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers, 
Jerusalem  and  thy  people  are  become  a  reproach  to  all  that  are 
about  us.  V.  17.  Now  therefore,  0  our  God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy 
servant,  and  his  supplications,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy 
sanctuary  that  is  desolate,  for  the  Lord’s  sake.  V.  18.  0  my  God, 
incline  thine  ear,  and  hear ;  open  thine  eyes,  and  behold  our  desola¬ 
tions,  and  the  city  which  is  called  by  thy  name:  for  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  our  supplications  before  thee  for  our  righteousnesses,  but  for 
thy  great  mercies.  V.  19.  0  Lord,  hear ;  0  Lord,  forgive ;  0  Lord, 
hearken  and  do ;  defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  0  my  God :  for  thy 
city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  name. 

c  1  Chron.  xxix.  10.  Wherefore  David  blessed  the  Lord  before  all 
the  congregation :  and  David  said,  Blessed  be  thou.  Lord  God  of 
Israel  our  father,  for  ever  and  ever.  V.  11.  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the 
greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty:  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine; 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above 
all.  V.  12.  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest 
over  all ;  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might ;  and  in  thine  hand 
it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.  V.  13.  Now 
therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name. 

d,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  Else,  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how 
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shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy 
giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest? 
Rev.  xxii.  20.  He  which  testifleth  these  things  saith,  Surely  I  come 
quickly:  Amen.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.  V.  21.  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with  you  all :  Amen. 


The  conclusion  which  is  here  given  to  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  in  the  form  of  a  doxology.  Thus,  as  the 
Prayer  opens  with  an  address  or  invocation,  in 
which  reverent  mention  is  made  of  what  God  is,  so 
it  would  close  with  His  praise.  Thus,  too,  it  would 
both  begin  and  end  with  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
our  encouragement  in  prayer. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  (which  is,  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever,  Amen) :  this  sentence  is  omitted  by  the 
Revised  Version,  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  best 
and  most  ancient  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
may  have  been  added  to  the  petitions  in  the  worship 
of  the  earliest  Christians,  as  it  was  usual  to  have 
doxologies  in  the  Jewish  services.  It  reminds  us  of 
JDavid’s  doxology,  which  is  given  among  the  proof- 
texts  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11).  We  have  many  rich  dox¬ 
ologies  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  its  clos¬ 
ing  book  (Rev.  i.  5,  6,  &c.).  teacheth  us  to  take  our 
encouragement  in  prayer  from  God  only  :  God  alone 
is  able  to  fulfil  the  desires  which  we  offer  in  prayer, 
and,  therefore,  He  alone  is  to  be  looked  to  for  ‘  en¬ 
couragement’  in  prayer.  This  encouragement  we 
find  not  only  in  the  fact  that  He  has  appointed 
prayer,  and  in  the  promises  He  has  given  us,  but  also 
in  what  He  Himself  is.  For  He  is  both  Father  and 
King,  and  as  King  He  possesses  these  three  things, 
‘kingdom,  power,  and  glory,’  and  these  He  has  ‘for 
ever,’  without  risk  of  change,  decrease,  or  termina¬ 
tion.  and  in  our  prayers  to  praise  him :  in  all  true 
prayer,  adoration  must  go  with  petition.  That 
thankful,  reverent  acknowledgment  of  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  God,  which  we  term  praise,  is  the  highest 
form  of  worship  It  is  the  service  of  heaven  itself. 
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So  the  Psalmist  says,  1  Whoso  offereth  praise  glori- 
fieth  me’  (Ps.  1.  23);  and  the  injunction  is  given 
us — ‘by  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name  ’  (Heb.  xiii.  15). 
ascribing  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  to  bim  :  having 
asked  all  that  concerns  His  own  cause,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  our  need,  we  ‘  ascribe 5  to  Him  these  three 
things,  or  make  adoring  mention  of  them  as  His. 
His  absolute  kingship,  His  infinite  power,  His 
eternal  glory,  are  the  ground  of  our  confidence  in 
making  our  requests  known  to  Him.  They  are  also 
the  thoughts  which  should  inspire  us  in  approach¬ 
ing  Him  with  our  petitions.  Therefore  we  thus 
acknowledge  them  in  all  our  prayers,  and  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  desire,  and  assurance  to  be  beard,  we  say 
Amen.  The  word  Amen  is  a  Hebrew  word,  mean¬ 
ing  true,  faithful.  It  is  the  term,  rendered  verily , 
which  is  so  often  used  by  our  Lord  in  His  most 
solemn  declarations.  It  is  His  own  name  in  Rev. 
iii.  14  In  the  Old  Testament  it  expresses  the  assent 
of  the  people  to  a  sentence  or  charge  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15-26).  By  this  word,  therefore,  we  declare  our 
assent  to  all  that  this  prayer  contains,  confirming 
the  expression  of  our  desires,  and  signifying  anew 
our  belief  that  our  petitions  are  heard  by  God. 


THE  END. 
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